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VOl. IX a 1883. (PART I. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Nalanda Excavations.* 

By J« A. Pasre, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., Superintendent, 
Archseolog^cal Survey, Central Circle. 

I must preface my remarks with, au apology for the inadequate 
means at my disposal of convoying any intelligible description 
of the buildings themselves to you. For this purpose lantern- 
slide illustrations thrown on a screen are indispensible, and 
these I have not liad the leisure or the facilities to prepare. 

I hope, however, to refrain from any long wearisome 
descriptions, and w*ill trust to make my remarks intelligible by 
circulating among yoia afterwards a number of photographs of 
the j)rinclpal features of the Nalaiida excavations and the finds 
made there. 

The celebrated Buddhist Monastery of Nalanda probably 
came into existence at some time between the fifth and seventh 
centuries a d. 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian who visited alf the 
Buddhist centres of India between the years 405-11 a.d., ia 

• A lecture deliverfd at the Annual Meeting of the Society, 1929. 

' Travtl* of Fa Siam : Legge ; Oxford Preng (1886). 
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•Bilcni coDC'Crning tlie existence of a monastery at Nalaacla ; 
whereas his successor Yuan Chwang \ who toured India between 
ihe years J 330 -G 4 .^ a.d. in the reign of Harsha^ describes its 
buildings at some length ; the inference being that the site was 
populated and tlic monasteries founded at some time between the 
visits of the two pilgrims. The present name of the locality is 
Burgaon^ 

“ Burgaon, writes Mr. Broadley, who excavated here in the 
seventies, has been identified, i^eyond the possibility of a doubt, 
with that Viharagrania on the outskirts of which, more than 
1,000 years ago, flourished the great Nalanda Monastery, the most 
inagnifieent and most ( clebrated seat of Buddhist learning in the 
wujrld. W hen the caves and Umples of Kajagrilia were aLan- 
douecl t(» the ravages of decay, and the followers of Tathagata 
forsook the dwellings of their great teachers, the monastery of 
Nalanda arose in all its s]dendour on the banks of the lakes of 
Burgaori. Successive monarchs vied in its embellisliment ; lofty 
pag<)das wore raised in all directions ; balls of disputation and 
Kcliools of instruction were built between them ; shrines, temples 
and topes wove constructed on tlio side of every tank and en- 
circled the base of every tower ; and around the whole mass 
of edifices w^ere grouped * the four-storied ' dwellings of the 
])reaehers and teadiei’S of Buddhism/^ 

Yuan Chw'ang records the tradition tliat 500 merchant, s 
pun^hased the site of Nalanda for ten kotlsof gold }>ieces, and 
presented it to Buddha, who preached the law here for three 
months ; with the result that most of the inerehants attained 
the fruit of Arhatshi]). Ti»e ]>ilgrim, wdio was admitted to 
Baladitva’s college as a student by (lie abbot Silabhadra, thus 
describes the various buddings at Nalanda : — 

“ After the Nirvana of Buddlia, an old king of this country 
Sakradifya, from a piinciplc of loving olM^dienee to 
B.U ddha, budl thi s convent . 


‘ /.j7V i[f tfii" )i- 'I’fiiatw ; 

Chu'dih/ : U, 1. $. (I9er>), 


TrJnh't (1011), aud W^aiters On Tuan 
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^ After liis decease, his son Buddhagupta-raja seized the 
throne, and continued the vast undertaking ; he built, towards 
the south, another Sangharama, • 

Then his son (successor) Tathagata-raja built a Sangharatna 
to the eastward. 

Next, his son (or, direct descendanl) Baladitya built 
a Sang/iarama to the noith-east* Afterwards the king, seeing 
some priests who came from the country of China to receive his 
religious offerings, was filled with gladness, and he gave up his 
loyal estate and became a recluse. 

‘‘ His son Vajra succeeded, and built another Sangharattia 
to the noiih. 

After him a king of Mid-India built by the side of this 
another Sangharamet, 

** Thus six kings in connected succession added to tliese 
structures. 

“ Moreover, the whole establishment is surroiiuded by a brick 
wall, which enclosed the entire convent from without. One 
gate opens into the great college, fi*om which are separated 
eight other halls, standing in the middle (of the Sang hararna)* 
The richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrets, like 
pointed hill-tops, are congregated together. The observatories 
seem to be lost in the ysi]}ovLYii {of the mo r fling) find the up]>3r 
rooms tower above the clouds. 

From the windows one may see how the wijtds and the 
clouds {produce new forms) ^ and above the soaring eaves the 
conjunctions of the sun and moon {mni^ 6e 06/iervcd) . 

''And then we may add how the deep, translucent ponds 
bear on their surface the blue lotus, i-ntormingled with the 
Kie-ni ^ {Kanaka) flower, of deep red colour, and at intervals the 
Amra groves spread over all their shade. , 

All the outside coui-ts, in which arc the priests^ chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and 
coloured eaves, the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, 


*Butea froudosa. 
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the richly adorned balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles 
that reflect the light in a thousand shades, these things add 
to the beauty of the scene. 

’^he Saiigharamas of India are counted by myriads, but this 
is the most roinarkable for grandeur and height. The priests 
belonging to the convent, or strangers {redding therein) always 
reach to the iiuiiibev of 10,0' 0, who all study the Great Vehicle 
as well as the works of the eighteen sects of Buddhism ; and even 
ordiiiary works, such as the Vedas and other books, and the 
works on IMagic (Atharra-veila) ; besides these they thoroughly 
iiivestignic tlie mi seel Ian ecus works. There are 1,000 men 
who can e\j)lain twenty collectionH ol sutras^ and perhaps ten 
men, including the Master of the Law, who can explain fifty 
collections. tSilahhadra alone has studied and understood the 
whole number. 11 is eminent virtue and advanced age have 
caused him to ho regarded as the chief member of the community, 
AViihin the temple they arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
{>reaching, and the students attend these discourses without fail, 
even for a minute {an inch shadow on the dial). 

priests dwelling here, are, as a body, naturally ( or ' 
spontaneously ) digiiiHed and grave, so that during the 700 
ye.ars since tlie foundation of the establishment, there has been 
no single case of guilty rebellion against the rules. 

The king of the country respects and iionours the priests and 
has remit ted t he revenue of about 100 villages for the endow- 
numi of the convent. Two hundred lioiiseholdevs in these villages 
day by day cunt rihutt‘ seven al hundrt'd ]>U’uls ^ of ordinary rice, 
and se\(n’al liundied (attics ” in weight of butter and milk, 
lienee the students hi re, 1 eing so nhumlantly supplied, do not 
reipiire to ask for the four requisites.* This is the source of 
the perfection of their studies, to which they have arrived.*' 

The monastery sheltered several thousand priests of the 
highest ability and talents, wdiose fame spread over wide 
ngious. Their conduct is stated to have been exemplary, and 


^Picul-** 133 ib,. ®Calt\ «150 lbs. clutliee, bedding and medicme, 
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tliej' 'followed with all sincerity the teachings of the moral law. 
The monastic regulations at Nalanda were of a rigid character 
and strict obedience to them was demanded. Discussion on 
the most abstruse problems proceeded from morn till night, 
to the mutual enlightenment of young and old. Those whose 
knowledge was confined to the Tnpitakai alone, we are 
informed, had to hide themselves for shame. Students from 
different parts of India flocked to the monastery to participate 
in the discussions ; but before they could obtain admission 
they were required to give satisfactory answers to difficult 
questions put to them by the keepers of the gates. Seven or 
eight of every ten being unable to answer had to retire ; while 
the others who succeeded were certain to be humbled as soon 
as they took part in the debate, and lose their renown. But 
the learned among them who secured admission had their doubts 
settled, and thus the stream of knowledge continued to flow 
out over the length and breadth of the country. Men of 
conspicuous talents, of solid learning, great ability, illustrious 
virtues, who had distinguished themselves above the ordinary 
had their names inscribed on the list of college celebrities ; 
which included Dharmapala and Ciiandrapala, who. gave a fra- 
grance to Buddha’s teachings ; Gunamati and Stbiramati of 
excellent reputation ; Prabhamitra of clear discourse ; Jinamitra 
of exalted eloquence, etc. Such were the luminaries in the 

Buddliist intelloctual firmament to whom are ascribed numerous 

% 

treatises and commentaries, and whose doctrines were widely 
diffused and have survived to modern times. 

In connexion with the ceremonial of worshipping the images, 
it is recorded that large offerings were made to the figure of 
Tara-Bodhisattva on every fast day of the year ; and Yuan 
Chwang tells us that the kings and ministers and the great 
people of the neighbouring countries offered exquisite peifumes 
and flowers, and carried gem-covered flags and canopies, whilst 
instruments of metal and stone resound in turns, mingled with 
the harmony of flutes and harps. These religious assemblies last 
for seven days.^^ 
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Tlio remains of Nalanda include a range of numerous missive 
brick ruins, nmningnortb and south, of the great stupas attached 
to the monastery, the original courtyards of which may possibly 
he traced in the s(iuare patches of cultivation set in a debris- 
strewn area of some 1,600 by 400 feet. These open paces 
conceivably mark the positions of the couiiyards of the six 
monasteries which Yuan Chwang describes. 

To the south of the monastery, according to Yuan Chwang, 
there was a pool in which it is said the dragon, or Naga^Naianda 
used to dwell, after w^hom the place has been named. Cunning- 
lijim ^ identiTied this pool with the present small tank to the 
sutitli called .Kargidya Pokhar, which corresponds in position to 
tlie pool of the Naga. 

Lying east of the strips mounds, and ninning parallel to 
ihem north and south at a distance of about 300 feet, is a maze 
of quadrangles or vihatas. Detached mounds farther afield to 
the cast, west and north mark the sites of other temples, while 
individual seulj>tiire8 scattered all over the site point to the days 
of Nalarula/s greatness. General Cunningham was of opinion 
that, he met w ith the finest sculptures in India at this site ; and 
it is probable that a considerable poriion of the finest sculptures 
m>w in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, came from here. 

Jh^Fore ontcring on to a brief account of the progress of the 
(*X(*avat.ionR carried out on the site, it wdll perhaps be best brieily 
to d<\scribc the difi'orent principal typos of structure to be found 
there, 

The vihi iras or monastic establishments at Nalanda all 

conform to a common type, so far as they have 
Viharas. “ ; 

been ex])osod. They form a rectangle in plan 

hound{‘d by an outer range of cells or cuhifde.s wdth an open 

verandah running round their inner f*ace and cnclot'ing a large 

(pia^lraugular court, which usually contains a well, among other 

features. Sometimes tho verandah is a colonnaded structure, 

and, in other instances, pai'takos of ilie form of a t errace open to 

' Atchoiuloyiual Survetf RapotU, Vgl. l.'^-Burgaan. 



laiida : ^lonu'-tery No. 1; X. \V. cornel ot tourtxard. 
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the sky. The exterior walls were apparently quite plain with thei* 
exception of a simple plinth-moulding or string-course dividing^ 
the facade, and may or may not have contained windows ; for 
we have found ]io wall preserved to a sufficient height to settle 
this point. The probabilities are, however, tliat no opening was 
provided in the outer walls, with a view to ensuring greater 
seclusion for the inmates, and that lighting was obtained through 
the door opening on to the inner verandah. 

In the cells themselves, in the thickness of their walls, were* 
provided concrete recesses which sewed as couches. Occasionally 
little corbelled niches appear in these walls, which were perhaps 
used as receptacles for little inrages of Buddhist objects of 
worship. 

On one side of the (piadrangle would be the entrance, usually 
in a projecting bay or porch ; and directly opposite would be 
located the shrine containing the principal image of the* 
Buddha. 

The stupas,, ei’octod perhaps over a casket of relics associated 
with the person of Gautama or one of his 

Stapas«> 

disciples, or perhaps merely to mark some spot 
hallowed by Buddhist tradition, would take the form of solid 
dqme-like structures enclosed possibly by a railing or boundary 
wall and surmounted by a representation of an umbrella or series 
of umbrellas. Arcniiid a large main stupa of this kind are 
often grouped small stupas — votive embleme contributed by 
pious devotees as a work of religious merit. 

These then are ilie two principal kinds of strucfture which we^ 
nuay expect to find in a Buddhist monastic foundation. 

Let us now proceed to an account of the excavations 
themselves. 

In March 1916, Dr. Sj^ooner commenced the excavatmn of 
the area by digging a trench along a line ninning north-'west 
and south-east from the site No. 2 of General Cunningham, 
called by him the monastery of Buddhagupta. In the course 
of operations patches of the pavement of this monastery, togethei' 
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with its north wall and a cross wall of one of the cells of the 
adjoining monastery to the south, ascribed by Cunningham to 
Sakraditya, were also discovered a few feet below the surface. 
The north-western corner of the latter monastery was also clear- 
ed, disclosing what appeared at first to be a two-storied struc- 
ture, though the upper storey has subsequently proved to be 
a later erection covering an earlier building. Some sculptured 
fragments were discovered in tbe few cells so far cleared, as well 
as a small blackish stone plaque in which tbe Buddha 

and his attendants were delicately cut. Save for its broken 
upper portion the plaque was in excellent preservation. These 
excavations were later on closed in, and the exploration of 

tlic monastery temporarily abandt>neJ. 

Th e north wall of the southern monastery on being disclosed 
Mona s t e r y J^ieasured 205 feet and the side walls 

No. 1 . 168 feet. The wall is 6' 6'^ thick, which is 

increased by a foot on the west side. The 
inner court is rec^tangular ; and its walls are built of superior 
bricks of a reddish tint and admirable texture, rubbed so 
smooth that the bric'k joints are scarcely noticeable. The 
patches of plaster leFt here and there in situ indicate that the 
u alls were covered witli this material and then, perhaps, decorated 
in some mafuier. The entrance to tlie monastery is in the centre 
of tlie west wall, where a grand staircase, 82 feet wide, is met 
with, projecting some 38 feet. The total height of the west 
wall externally is about 25 ftct. Along the interior wall, on all 
tin' Four sides, are rows of (‘bambers, wide]) vary slightly in size 
but average some 10 feet square. These latter are each provided 
witli two bed-rccesscs measuring 6' 9''' in length, while two 
s(]uare niches ap]>ear in the chambers at the north-west and 
FoutK'Cast corners, lii front of the chambers there is a contin- 
uous walk or terrace 10' 6" wide, wdiich on the court side has 
been enclosed by a low parapet wall. In the partial clearance 
then eifeekHl, an ornamental moulding along tbe courtyard 
wn'h and a few fragmentary sculptures of a comparatively late 
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datfe and of lesser interest were discovered. These included 
a small standing image of Buddha and four seated ones. 

As anticipated by Dr* Spooner in the first season of his oper- 
ations, through certain significant features even then apparent^ 
there are several strata discernible indicative of successive 
desertions and re-occupations of the site. The second level is re- 
presented by a concrete pavement which lies immediately below 
the first, and is to be found in all the chambers on cutting 
through their floors to a depth of 2 feet. Similarly, the third 
level, which is 3' 9'' below the first, is represented by a further 
pavement of lime concrete. A stone drain in the north v/all of 
the courtyard 6' 9'^ below the first floor level would appear from 
its position to be contemporary with the third pavement level, 
and to have originally discharged its contents into the court- 
yard of the monastery. 

Among the most important of the strata^ are the 
fourth and fifth levels, and to facilitate and add to the clearness 
of their description, it is best to begin in the reverse order. 
Originally the courtyard was surrounded by an "open colonnaded 
verandah on the four sides ; a feature which on the topmost 
level has been covered over and paved with lime concrete to 
serve as an open walk in front of the chambers. The entrance 
to, the monastery lay in the west side through a grand portico 
some 5{}'x‘2t' resting on pillars, the bases of which are still 
loft in st(u. It seems as though this feature was subsequently 
converted into a porch with an ante-chamber by the addition 
oS^alls projecting from the sides, which narrowed down the 
door to 6 feet. Flanking this door were found traces of stucco 
figures, and similar figures were also found in the large niches in 
the north and south walls of the portico. The brick walls here 
as well as the ground — where charcoal is lying even now- 
bear unmistakable traces of burning. From this portico one 
would enter the monastery, the chambers of the monks lying on 
all sides with open cloisters in front. These have been opened: up 
to the bottom on the south and east sides of the building, the 
6up3rBtructure in the remaining portion having been allowed to 
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stand. In the north-west corner of the coui-tyard is a well, 7 feet 
in diameter, for the use of the monks, which is finished off with 
a circular pai’apet at the top. This parapet would appear to be 
a later addition ; for, about 3' 6" below, the well is square 
externally where it pierces an original brick paving. Con- 
nected with this original brick floor in the south-west corner 
is a Bori of platform, which in some ways recalls similar features 
existing at Taxila. Along the cloistered walls were originally 
placed stone figures on pedestals, which Dr. Spooner thinks were 
removed when the monastery was deserted. In the centre of the 
east side, and projecting from the back wall, was the chapel 
enshrining a colossal stucco figure of the seated Buddha, of which 
merely indications of the legs remain. Immediately in front of 
the sanctum, and at a slightly lowci- level, is a raised platform 
which, from the stone bases of the columns still in sHu, appears 
originally to have been an open-pillared portico. It is worthy oE 
note that the largo gateway of the sanctum seems at some later 
peiiod to have been blocked in tlie middle by a masonry pier, on 
either side of which was left a small door* This is apparent 
through the straight line of the jambs of the wide original 
gateway being still visible in the brick wall face. 


■ In the entrance to this monastery Pandit Hirananda Sastrr 
diseovorod a very impoiiaut copper-plato inscription of Sri 
Devapaladeva, the third sovereign of the Pala Dynasty. 

The plate is surmounted by a seal bearing the Dharma- 
ebakra emblem flanked by two gazelles, and the inscription it 
contains, which is in Sanskrit written in Devanagari cbaractw, 
recoids the grant of five villages in the Gaya and Rajagriha 
districts of the Srinagarbhukti ( i.o. Patna Division ) for the 
upkeep of the Nalanda monastery and the provision of comforts 
for the monks and bbiksus arriving there from all quarters. 
I e inscription further records that Devapaladeva made this 
^dowment at the request of the king of Sumatra, Sri Balapuira 
Ueta-it would seem in return for an equivalent grant in that 
^«ntry H he inscription is dated in the 38th regnal year of 
b»cvai^adeva, corresiiouding to 891 A.D 
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• Several other finds of interest were made in this colonnaded 
verandah. 

To pa'^s on to the fourth level, this would appear to result 
from the reoccupation of the site after its earlier abandonment by 
the monks ; the ground level in the interval having risen some- 
what as a result of silt deposit and natural earth accumulation. 
The verandahs, in which the stone figures were erected to inspire 
the monks with nobler aims, were apparently no longer desired, 
and therefore filled in. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
fineness of the outer face of the brick walls exposed to the court-^ 
yard, the corresponding inner face having been left rough and 
uneven. It was at this time that the necessity arose for the two 
main flights of steps, the one leading from the entrance up to 
the lop storey of the monastery, and the other down therefi’om 
into its courtyard ; for the monks, it seems, still utilized the 
well in the courtyard which was now finished off with the higher 
circular parapet at its top. It may be observed that the level of 
the well, as added to, was slightly higher than the foot of the 
steps leading down to the courtyard. Another addition of 
considerable interest was made at this time in about the centre 
of the north wall of the court, wliere two stmctural caves 
of brick with corbelled entrances, 8' 10^ wide, curiously 
resembling the rock-cut caves at Barabar, were erected. These 
have vaulted roofs ; the side walls rising vertically 3' 9'^, beyond 
which the vault is carried up another 5' 9*'. The chambers are 
identical and measure 15' 6" by 11' 8^ internally, the thickness of 
.Jjhe entrance wall beiiig 4 feet. As these caves (at Barabar) are 
cut with curving ceilings, their imitation here has necessitated the 
covering of the chambers with a vaulted roof, which constitutes 
not actually the first but is among the first examples prior to 
Muhammadan influence. No exact date can yet be assigned to 
this building, but that it is pre-Muhammadan seems certam, and 
this invests the arch with real importance. The bricks seem to have 
been specially made for the purpose. They are not very large ancient 
bricks and not B(],uared in the u; 9 ual way, but laid as stretchers 
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with the sides a little slanted/' > The verandah in front yie'ided 
several sculptured fragments of some interest, which include one 
remarkable plaque representing the principal events in the life 
of Buddha, though the Mahaparinirvana scene at the top is broken 
and missing. The plaque appears to have been lodged originally 
in the niche between the doors of the two caves. It was found 
in fragments, and these have been carefully reset together. 

Lastly, there remains to be noticed the sixth level of occupa- 
tion which, however, may or may not be the earliest on this site. 
Beneath the floor at the south-east corner of the verandah of the 
monastery at a depth of about 6 feet below the level of the 
cloistered walk, and again in one of the rooms on the south side, 
still another pavement of lime-concrete was discovered, as well 
as a couple of brick walls in the same corner. 

Fuither excavation carried out in 1921-22 disclosed the 
existence of a brick paving in the southern half of the monastery, 
which feature probably extends over the whole courtyard. This 
paving was found at a level of some 22 feet below the extreme top 
parapet of the monastery court and 3' 6'^ below the courtyard level 
of the fifth successive stratum referred to previously. A featui:e 
of interest uncovered at the sixth level in the centre of the south 
wall was the remains of what appeired to be a low chabutra, 
inset in wliich were duplicate panels in low relief of bird-bodied 
men worshipping a lotus plant. From the style of this decorative 
relief Sir John Marshall considers it to date probably from the 
Seventh century or possibly the sixth'^ 

The level of the last stratum in relation to the fifth (assignedu- 
on the evidence afforded by the copper -plate of Devapaladeva 
found here to approximately the ninth century A.u.) would seem 
to indicate independently a dato of about the sixth or seventh 
century for the sixth stratum, thus confirming that suggested by 
the st;fle of the decorative panel in question. 

Two fuither subsidiary levels in the succession of monastic 
structures erected on this same site are discernible in the s nail 


5 Annual JPro^resf : Archseolo^cal Survey, Central Circle, 1916-7, 
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square clialtya in the centre of the court, these occurring 
between the third and fourth levels apparent in the coui-tyard 
walls ; while evidence of a later brick-facing added to the 
previous stnicture is also to be seen in the exterior walls of the 
monastery, » 

Thus no fewer than eight different levels and distinct 
periods occur at the single monastery site No. I ; and it will be 
the aim in conserving these fragmentary remains to preserve a 
definite portion of each stratum. The circumstance that each 
succeeding monastery adheres to an identical plan necessarily 
restricts the area of each stratum that can be maintained as such, 
and at once adds many diflBculties in the tarrying out of requisite 
measures of repair. However, by dealing with the different 
periods systematically it is hoped to make them intelligible to the 
interested visitor, and to preserve intact the internal evidence 
they each contribute to the history of the Nalanda site. 

W ith this consideration in view, it is proposed to preserve 
as far as possible the stratigraphic evidence afforded by the earth 
through which the excavations have been sunk ; and to this end 
a substantial mound of earth left undisturbed in the south-west 
corner of the courtyard of Monastery No. I has been cut back 
cleanly to a slight batter and rendered watertight on top. 

• The stratigraphic evidence jeontained in this feature is of 
unusual interest, as it discloses with extraordinary clearness the 
vicissitudes through which the various successive structures 
have passed from the period of the original foundation of the 
monastery. Layers of ashes, potsherds, heavy brick debris, 
more ashes, and, finally, natural earth accumulation are most 
clearly defined, and serve at once as an indisputable record of 
fire and destruction, and of the abandonment and subsequent 
reoccupation of the site. 

The multiplicity of levels and strata revealed in the sh&ttered 
remains of this monastery No. I are not a little confusing, and 
necessitate very careful observation and study to separate them 
into contemporary periods. In the absence of adequate survey 
drawings co-relating the remains in plan, elevation and section, 
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little can be done in this direction ; but It is hoped to obtain 
a necessary dumpy-level and to train the office draughtsmen 
in its use^ with a view to the preparation of such architectural 
drawings in tlie near future. 

The value of such systematic survey in bringing to light 
items of evidence hidden from the most careful visual examina- 
tion of the old remains in an ordinary way cannot be over- 
estimated, as, has been manifest in similar survey work under- 
taken among the Muhammadan monuments at Delhi ; and the 
internal evidence already disclosed at the Nalanda site encour- 
ages the hope that it will be eventually possible to reconstruct 
on paper, with some assurance as to its probable authenticity, a 
restoration illu ;trating the sequence of monastic structures built 
on this site between the siith and twelfth centuries. 

Overlapped at its north-east corner by monastery No. I, 
which it adjoins, is the monastery desig- 
No lA ® ^ ® ^ iiated I A. It is entered on the north through 
a pillared portico, of which only the bases of 
the columns now remain, and a vestibule. The plan of the 
monastery is a rectangle containing the usual monks^ chambe^fs 
on each side, with the addition of what might possibly have been 
a shrine in the centre of the south side, though nothing specially 
inJicaiive of its purpose was found there. An open pillared 
v(M‘anclah ran originally around the quadrangle, which is paved 
with bricks set out in a number of rectangular ])anelB. In 
the centre are two parallel rows of hearths, seven in number, 
coiirieotel by a common duot of corbel construction about 8 feet 
high. This feature occurs again in the eastern verandah. 
Its purposo seems, at present, to defy explanation, but Pandit 
Hirananda Sastri, who excavated it, thinks it might have 
been used for preparing rasas, or drugs, in which case the 
building would have beeu a medical seminary or Bhishak-sala. 
In the north-east corner of the court is an octagonal well, 
which on cleamnee yielded a number of earthen vases. The 
present water level is about 15 feet below the court# It is 
remarkable .that heaps of decayed rice and oats were found in 
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two * chambers on the east, suggestive of their possible use as 
storerooms. Again, in other rooms on the north, several copper 
and stone images of Tara, Avalokitesvam, Maitreya, and 
Buddha were discovered, perhaps an indication of the saints 
favoured by the individual monks residing here, A..flight of 
steps rises between two of the rooms on the norih, probably to 
afford access to the verandah roof. An important item of 
evidence for the chronology of this monastery is furnished by 
the circumstance of its walls, and those of the structure to the 
west of it, intersecting at two points. From this fact and 
from the existence of the drain passing through its south-west 
corner and entering the stupa court of site No 3, it is apparent 
that the monastery had fallen to ruins and was deserted before 
the stupa came into existence. 

The conservation work necessitated on the structure included 
the repaij* of a low concrete parapet around the inner edge 
of the veraiMah enclosing the courtyard. This feature wag 
reconstmeted between the rough base stones still in si^u which 
formerly supported the pillars of an open colonnade. By 
carefully recording in plan the precise position of such few 
of these rough stone bases as still remain, it has been possible 
to work out the intervals originally separating the columns, 
thus enabling the positions of the missing pillai’s to be indicated 
on the site. 

Conservation work has up to the present been impeded by 
the necessity of utilizing such of the larger fragments of the 
old bricks as could be recovered from the excavated debris, 
which have necessarily to be dressed to an even face to conform 
with the old work in silu. This operation of cutting and 
dressing old bricks has been a veiy slow process, owing to the 
scarcity of suitable labour in the locality. 

It is, however, hoped to experiment in the manufacture and 
burning of new bricks locally, with a view to obtaining the 
large sizes, averaging 15"^ by 9" by 3", used by the Gupta 
builders, and so necessary for the appropriate repair of the 
old walls. 
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Immediately cast of the monastery quadrangle ascribed 
to Baladitya by Cunningham, the four 
Temple Ko. 2. sides of a ruined stone temple, square in 
plan, were uncovered during the excava- 
tion in 1916. The entrance to the temple was up a low 
flight of steps on the east. The centre of each facade is 
relieved by a slight projection , but the feature of special 
interest here is a dado of 211 sculptured panels over the 
exterior base moulding. These panels are symmetrically disposed 
around the facades, 20 appearing on each side of the main 
entrance and 19 in each of the three divisions of the remaining 
walls. The pilasters which separate the panels are decorated 
with the familiar pot-and-f oliage design ; and are surmounted 
by arches carved in trefoil shape, certain of them being of 
pointed form. Some of the panels have weathered away, while 
others seem to have been left unfinished. This dado of panels 
is surmounted by a double cornice, the lower moulding being 
relieved at intervals with replicas of the arched fronts of 
chaityas alternated by well-carved geese; and the upper, of 
which the greater part is missing, being decorated with larger 
replicas of the same ohaitya motif ; birds of various kinds posed 
in divers ways appearing in the intervals between them. In 
a few places there are signs of a third cornice of greater 
prominence, in one case portraying a human head within an 
arch. This third cornice was, however, either never finished or 
subsequently ruined before the present brick walling here waaf 
erected. There is a pleasing variety of sculpture figured in 
the panels of the dado : human couples in amorous postures ; 
representations of Makaras ; scroll foliage and geometrical 
patterns ; again, elaborately dressed women seated in pairs ; 
Kinnaras playing on musical instmments ; a snakecharmer, 
etc. ‘ The sculptures of deities imdude Siva and Parvati in 
separate panels ; or together in one, where the goddess turns 
aside in fear on beholding the terrific form of her spouse; 
Kai-tikeva with the peacock ; Gaja Lakshmi ; the gods Agni and 
Kuvera ; the Kacbchhappa J ataka cleverly represented ; and 
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there are scenes depicting archerjr. In other panels men and 
women appear in contorted attitudes, and a monstrous lion is 
depicted, its long neck towering over a smaller beast which has 
a curiously porcine look* ^^Many are occupied/^ says Dr* 
Spooner of these panels, ‘‘ with merely decorative . devices,, 
some of which are of extreme beauty and fascination. One 
shows a design based upon the hexagon, which Sir John 
Marshall tells me was supposed, like the pointed arch, to be 
exclusively of Jfe^lem inspiration in this country ; while 
others show a gwsrt variety of intricate and altogctl er charming 
geometrical designs. Perhaps the strangest, though, are those* 
panels which represent apparently folding doors or gates,, 
where one w’ing of the gate is shown to be closed, while the 
other half is rendered open by the simple device of not 
sculpturing it at all, but letting one-half of the figure within 
appear to view. One panel is entirely taken up with tliO 
heraldic mask so popular in Gupta art and in the art of later 
times, down to the coming of the Moslems. Another shows 
a human-headed bird with very flowery tail, the whole having* 
a curiously Burmese look about it. A very heraldic pheasant 
sort of bird is strutting like any jackdaw of Rheims in another,, 
swinging triumphantly an inveitjed Vajra in his beak.^^ 

.The outside stone plinth having been cleared, Dr. Spooner 
came to some foundation stones on w^hich the superstructure* 
rests, and still lower down to what appeared to be a brick 
pavement a few feet wide, at the edge of which a trench 
was dug down some 8 feet. From the evidence disclosed in 
this operation it became clear that the stone temple above was 
a much later structure erected over an older biick building ; 
and as the panels of the plinth, according to Dr. Spooner,, 
are assignable to abo-at the sixth or seventh century 
it would appear that these materials were taken from an 
older building and utilized in the decoration of this temple,, 
the level of which in relation to the other strata disclosed 

in the Nalanda area postulates a considerably later dato 

$ 
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fw it. Dr. Spooner continues : " The exquisite quality of the 

carvings shows that their date must have beeu not far distant 
from Imperial Gupta times. 

The external dimensions of the temple are IW by 102 ' , but. 
nothing definite can be said of the interior pkn until further 
cleamnoe is carried out. The usual position of the sanctum, 
fg covered with a debris of huge stones, and except two 
chambers, one on each side of the entrance^ nothing can yet be 
made out. Fragments of the crowning amalaka, ami various, 
stone members used in the construction of the temple, are 
lying about the debris-covered remains. 

Among the more noteworthy sculptures recovered here 
during the excavations were : — 

1 . Buddha under a trefoil canopy and seated in the dharma- 
chakra mudra in the Deer Park at Benares. Late mediaeval.. 


Height V S\ 

2. Vishnu standing and holding in his four hands the 
sankh, chakra, gada and padma. Height 7." 

We now come to the Line of High Mounds parallel to the 
range of monasteries. 

The high stupa at the south end of the range of mounds, 
running north and south and parallel to the line of monasteries,, 
is the Vihara A of Cunningham, described as being 33 feet 
In'gh and about 70 feet tliick at the top. This he would 
identify with the stupa mentioned by Yuan Chwang as marking 
the place wlieve the Lord Buddha dwelt for three months* 
(explaining the law to the gods. 

In the course of excavating the stupa three diSerent integu- 


Stupa No. 3. 


meiits of new masonry, each completely 
enclosing the previous one, were brought^ 


to light. It np])oars that, unlik(^ the case of the monasteries,. 


the builders did not wait for the ruin of the older structure 
iH'fore rtuiewing it, but enlarged the stupa by an altogether 
ne*w mason vv fin ing, leaving intact the Buddhist figures in 


Htiuc.o on Ike face of the original solid stnicture; if, indee(l„ 
this latter he the original and not itself a secondary integu- 
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jflRent, which further excavation must be undertaten to disclosei. 
Jt also appears that the stupa had four towers abutting on- 
to the corners. Each successive addition, it is interesting 
note, followed the original plan, and to give suitable suppoiiif 
to the additional masonry to be erected, a sqjuare fi-amework ofj 
encasing walls was built on each side, the casing then being 
filled in to form a solid core for the enlarged stupa. 

The main stupa stands surrounded in the couid} by a large* 
number of smaller stupas, built one over the other on the same • 
spot, sometimes two and three times. As the main stupa^ 
increased in size, the level of the original court, too, generally 
rose, and many smaller stupas are found in several places half, 
or completely buried in the various floors which have beenv 
unearthed. At present three distinct levels of the stupa-court 
can be seen. The first, the existing generaMevel ; the second,, 
a stratum some three feet higher revealed by two pronec 
fragmentary stone pillars lying where they had fallen to the. 
right of the entrance, and almost coincident in level with the 
very late brick platform on the west ; and the third, about: 
4 feet below the first, at the south-east corner of the stupa, 
A factor having an important bearing on the chronology of 
these levels is the existence of the paved drain already mentioned 
which originates in the courtyard of monastery No. I A and. 
enters the stupa court at this latter place, thus clearly demons-- 
trating that the three levels referred to above are later than the 
monastery No. lA ; for it is highly improbable that a domestic 
drain would be carried throagh the sacred' enclosure of the stupa 
court, especially when it could without apparent difficulty be' 
diverted clear of it to the south. This feature fiii-th'er indicates* 
that all three levels came into existence after the adjacent' 
monastery had fallen to ruin and was deserted ; otherwise one 
would have expected to find further drains proceeding from it,, 
when the later levels of the stupa court were disclosed ; but this 
was not the case. 

From this stupa.a long trench ninning north some 1,600 feek 
up to the high mound at the extreme north end of the site waa, 
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dug by Dr. Spooner, which brought to light the remains of 
numerous small stupas, several shrines and brick pavements, 
etc. The excaration yielded very few finds ; the only thing 
worth recording being a seated figure of Avalokitesvara found 
towards the southern end of the trench. 

If we may identify them with Yuan Chwang^s des- 
eription, the high mounds lying in the middle and at the 
northern extremity of the range of stupa mounds over which 
the trench w^as carried, were 200 feet and 800 feet high, 
respectively. The latter of these, Cunningham identifies with 
.Baladitya^'s Temple which, according to the Chinese pilgrim, 
closely resembled the temple of Bodh-Gaya, This last, how- 
ever, in its present form is actually only about 170 feet high. 
The colossal statue of th<^ ascetic Buddha, locally called Batuk 
Bbairava set up in an enclosure near the foot of this mound was, 
it would seem, originally enshrined in the Temple itself. Another 
statue of Buddha in the bhumisparsa attitude has also been setup 
near by. It is attended by a standing figure on each side and 
has two flying figures with garlands overhead. The names of 
them all are inscribed, tbe attendants being Arya Vasiimitra and 
Arya Maitreya, and the flying figures Arya Sariputra and Arya 
Maudgalyana, the two principal disciples of Buddha, who, 
1 icing Avhatap, possessed the power of flying through the air. it 
is to be remarked that an encasing wall on the south side of 
Baladit} a^s Temple can still be seen, providing another instance 
of the practu'e of enlarging an original structure. On the south 
and west sides, a little lower than this, a pliiith has been dis- 
closed with a dado containing at least two series of panels, one 
above the other, decorated with low pilasters of well carved 
pot-and-foliage design and enclosing the representation of 
a stupa. 

In connexion with the history of this tempte, it is to be 
surmised that (he king Baladitya of Yuan Chwang^s account, 
is possibly to be ideniifiod with the Gupta king Narsimba 
Baiadltya (cir. a.d, 485 to 5301. 
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But it is indeed a very speculative procedure to identify 
any of the buildings on the present site with Yuan Chwang s 
vague and somewhat perfunctory descriptions of them ; and it is 
much more difficult to reconcile the historical personages and 
dates he mentions with those known to us frpm other-sources. 

Several instances of such discrepancies make their appearance 
in his writings. One may cite his reference to the Emperor 
Asoka Maurya as the great-grandson of Bimbisara of the 
Saisunaga dynasty, vide BeaEs Life of Biuen Tsiang, page 101. 
Again in the same translation, Yuan Chw'ang refers to ^Hhe 
700 years since the foundation of the establishment’^ (of the 
Kalanda monastery) ; and while I cannot find a parallel to this 
statement in the later work of Watte^-s On Yuan Chwang, both 
Watters and Beal agree as regards the passage recording that 
the monastery of Sakraditya was founded not long after the 
decease of the Buddha.*’^ Now 700 years prior to 640 A. 
the assumed date of Yuan Chwang^s visit to Nalanda, taices us 
back to 60 B.c., and if, as is most generally accepted, the date 
of Buddha^s death is taken as 483 b c., the pilgrim is in error 
to the extent of some 42r3 years. So in regard to such identi* 
fication one must needs proceed with due circumspection, and 
rely for chronological data more particularly on the internal 
evidence the site affords. 

In view of the traditional association of Nalanda with the 
Buddha and certain of his relics, and the fact that a stupa waA 
said by Fa Hian (vide Legge^s Traueh, page 81) to have been in 
existence there in bis time (405-411 a.d.) marking the s2)ot of 
the contemporary disci^de Sariputra^s decease. Dr. Spooner i.s 
hopeful that we may recover some remains of a far earlier period 
than those already disclosed, none of which can bo dated anterior 
to the sixth century a.d, Eecent excavation in several pits 
in monastery No. I to a depth of 12 feet below the lowest 
stratum of occupation has, however, failed to reveal anything but 
virgin soil ; but this, of course, is not conclusive, and one may 
yet hope for still earlier finds. 
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The fame of Nalanda throughout the mediaeval period was 
*far spread* Even with the political decadence of Magadha, 
Nalanda continued to enjoy a reputation as lihe centre of 
‘Buddhist culture, and retained it under the patronage of the 
Pala kings right mp to the Muhammadan conquest, when the 
'monasteries with their abundant libraries were burnt to ashes. 
Evidence of the wide renown of Magadha as the centre of 
Ihe Buddhist world is aftorded in the fact that Vati, or Hsiao 
Yen, the first Liang emperor of China, who was an ardent 
Buddhist, -sent a mission here in A..D 539 to collect Mahayanist 
4exts, and to obtain the services of a competent scholar to 
translate them. The king of Magadha, probably either Jivita 
•Gupta I or Kumara Gupta III, gladly complied with the wishes 
‘^f the emperor, and placed the^services of the learned Paramartha 
at the disposal of the mission, which spent several years in India, 
and which Paramartha iif ter wards accompanied back to China, 
itaking with him a large collection of the manuscripts he had 
^translated. 

The Gazetteer says that, from this mona?tery, Padmasam- 
^bhava, the founder of Lamaism, went to Tibet in a.d. 747 at 
•the invitation of the Tibetan king, and that traces of its wide- 
spread influence may even now be seen in the Lhobrak valley 
'where there is a shrine built on the model of Nalanda. 

ior the final destruction of the monastery, and indeed of 
Buddhism itself as a living force in Magadha, its ancient home, 
the Muhammadan adventurer Muhammad ibn Bukhtiyar Khilji 
is responsible. His sack of the locality was so thorough and his 
slaughter of its monks so complete, that when it was sought to 
find some one capable of explaining the contents of the books in 
the libraries, we are informed by the contemporary historian that 
not a living man could be found who was able to read them. 

At the present stage of operations for the excavation of the 
«ite it is impossible to attempt an account that can be considered 
as in any way conclusive, but this is a brief record of ihe 
Imildings revealed to date. 



An Address on Indian Painting's* 

By P. C. Manuk, Bsq«, Barrister-at-law. 

Your Excellency, Sir Basanta Miillick, Ladies and Gentle** 
men. When I was first approached by the Vice-President of the 
Research Society with the suggestion that I should deliver | 
lecture on Indian Paintings at this Annual General Meetings 
I hesitated to accept the flattering invitation on two grounds: — 

Firstly , — Never having filled the "ole of a lecturer I was 
naturally nervous as to how I would acquit myself of the task, 
especially before so critical an audience. 

Secondly » — Although I have gathered a vast amount of 
information on the topic of Indian Pictorial Art by handling 
hundreds of specimens, by inspecting hundreds more in the 
various public collections in India, in Paris and London, as also 
by extracting information from the descendants of Indian Artists, 
I have not yet had time to marshal or co-ordinate the informa-* 
tion so acquired, far less to digest the material and form definite 
views on debatable questions conner-ted with the topic. 

(Though therefore painfully conscious of my shortcomings, 
the persuasive tongue of Sir Basanta prevailed and here I am 
committed to the lecture, as the prayer book says for better 
or for worse' ^). 

It is mainly to arouse some interest in and stimulate apprecia- 
tion of the undoubted beauty of this side of Indian Art that I am 
here this evening. By way of preface, may I point out that 
this is not an inappropriate subject for a lecture in this town 
because Patna is the fortunate possessor of the very ufiiqud 
collection of illustrated manuscripts housed in the Khuda fiuksh 
Oriental Library and, if it is permissible to say so, there is also 
the less known but neverthless representative collection of which 
I am the fortunate possessor* Here and now, I desire to pay 
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tribute to ibat public spirited son of Bibar> my late friend Khan 
Babadur Khuda Buksb, who made that magnificent collection 
and eventually established it as a public trust. I would be 
ungrateful if I did not also express my gratitude to his son 
Mr. Khuda Buksh, of the Police Force, who helped me greatly 
ia my own early days of collecting and even now fre^juently 
helps me with valuable advice. 

My time being limited, however, I can hut touch on salient 
features of the subject with occasional illustrations from examples 
which I have brought here to-day from my collection. lu pass*' 
iug, I may add that these pictures have never been shown away 
from their home which is wy home, but I felt that I might make 
an exception in the case of a public body like the Research 
ISociety one of whose aims is to investigate the sources of Indian 
culture as represented by its art. 

First and foremost, let me warn those of my audience who 
have been nourished on Western traditions that they must not 
approach the Pi(ttorial Art of India with the academic prejudices 
of the classical Western school, founded on standards developed 
from Greek or Roman principles. 

Already the elect have begun to realise that there is in 
Oriental art ( and that includes the subject of my discoui'se ) 
merit of a truly high order and I, as an enthusiast, naturally 
want you to belong to the elect. Living, as I have lived 
wdth these beautiful productions of the pen and brush of Indo- 
Persian and Indian Ai tists, 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
they display a culture and a rermemciit which rau«t command 
ouv admiration and re^ipecfc for a civilisation no whit inferior to, 
though developed on ideals different from, those of the West, 

There is little time at my disposal this evening for a historic 
review of tlic subject— suffice it to say that there is with few 
exceptions no authentic works of the aitist^s brush, so far as I 
know, of the period between that of the Ajanta caves.^ Frescoes 


which date from the 5th or 6th century of the Christian era and 


* For the P.illava poriod 
RiitatJuavavSl rock-cut tMnplc. 
discwve.tid p^nutiags.—Edtior. 


speoiuii^ua arc tli© paiatings oa io the 

See Ini, J.nf., 19^3, p, 45, on theee newly 
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thtf SO callod Indo-Per^ian or Moghul school — which first anived 
in India with the Mohammadan conquerors o£ the 16th and 16th 
centuries. That the Ajanta and other cava pictures have 
survived through the centuries is undoubtedly due to the accident 
of their execution in caves or rather habitations culT' into the 
solid rock. Temples^ palaces, and such like places in which 
paintings would ordinarily be preserved suffered fi’om constant 
invasion and plunder, and this may be one reason for the long 
blank in pictorial art in India. Climate undoubtedly would also 
be a factor in robbing posterity of the paintings of those early 
times. One of the exceptions alluded to above is, I believe, 
a Sanskrit manuscript dating from the pre-Moghul period with 
pictures of Buddhist buildings in Java ar d other Asiatic countries. 
Then there are the manuscripts or fragments of manuscripts 
and specimens of pictorial art found by Sir Aurel Stein and 
others in Chinese Tuvkistan. Some of these are reproduced in 
Mr. Vincent Smithes lJi$tory of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon 
and bear a remarkable family I’esemblance to the Ajanta frescoes. 

To come back to the Moghul Period, it is known that Babar, 
the father of Akbar, had painters working under his patronage 
and was himself a contemporary of the great Persian Master, 
Behizad, who flourished at the end of the 16th and the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. The enlightened though illiterate 
Akbar the Great gave the first definite impulse to what came to 
be known as the Moghul School of painting. His son Jehangir 
was an enthusiastic lover of Pictorial art, a generous pati'on of 
artists and piided himself on his critical powers. On his death 
Shah Jehan (16 28— -1658), the builder of the Taj, continued this 
IKitronage and bis reign may be taken as the culmination of 
Mogbul magnificence both historically and pictorially (Shews 
specimens) • 

It is interesting to learn that Rembrandt made free <?opies 
from imported Indian paintings about the middle of the 17th 
century. 

Regarding the origin of Moghul Pictorial art it is generally 
accepted that it was born in Persia and transplanted to India 
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where it continued its healthy development. The Persians in 
their turn were undoubtedly instructed by Chinese artists though 
there are many who think that this is too sweeping a statement. 
According to these, the Eastern Persian School was definitely 
Chinese, its paintings subdued in colour, vigorous in line and 
sweeping in brush work, while the Western school was gorgeous 
in colour, full of people attitudinising and with no strikingly 
perceptible Chinese influence. The gorgeous painting probably 
by Bebizad, once the front page of a Shabnama, showing, as it 
does, strong Chinese influence in the facial features and conven- 
tional background and rich as it is in colour with numerous 
courtiers, attendants, etc., does not seem quite to square with the 
latter theory (shews painting and other Persian examples). 

However that may be, Persian art soon fell victim to its new 
environment and to what was possibly the charm of Indian 
tradition. In spite of the stiff formality that generally prevailed 
throughout the Moghul period of painting more pai*ticularly noti- 
cable in their 00X111) scenes, these miniatures nevertheless delight 
the eye and please the senses. It appears to be historically 
coiTect that more than one artist often collaborated in the produc*^ 
tion of a single picture, but I believe that this is only true of the 
more elaborate productions by the Court painters of the Grand 
Moghuls. On the other hand, there are pictures of both the 
middle and late Moghul periods which are purely Indian iix 
characjicr. This has been taken by some critics as internal evi- 
dence of the indigenous or 1 ndian origin of what is known as 
the Moghul school. There is in my opinion little foundation 
and no necessity for India to make quite so extravagant a claim. 
It is far more reasonable to suppose that in their new atmosphere 
the descendants of Persian aiiisis working side by side with the 
Hindu Couit painters absorbed Indian methods which were pai*t 
of the traditional heritage of their Hindu colleagues. As some 
one has well put it ; ‘‘ every culture assumes only so much of 
a foreign influence as is fit for it and art is as organ ical as life 
itself Whatever the real reason may he, I am inclined to 
think that the most spiritual specimens of miniature painting 
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of the Moghul period probably come from the pen and the brush 
of Hindu artists. J may shortly state ray reasons : — To the 
Mohammadan, the depleting of the human figure or anything 
that had life was declared hamm or sinful, by the edicts of his 
religion. Having to give expression to the art in them, the 
Persians first developed the art of beautiful caligraphy to which 
their script so admirably lent itse’f. They next illuminated 
these and turned them into what »nay be called beautiful 
pictures in the widest sense of the word (shews specamjens), 
Next they broke away from their edicts and depicted animal 
and human figures, but although these pvoductioniS^ delight 
the eye they do not generally speaking appeal to the soul which 
*18 always principally influenced by religious fervour. No such 
edicts however stood in the way of their Hindu colleagues, to 
whom their Gods and Goddesses were very real beings assuming 
traditional shapes and forms. The result, therefore, was that the 
Hindu aitist was more able to appeal by his productions to the 
soul of man and that is after all the supreme test of high art 
•(shews specimens of Delhi school.) 

On the other hand, though handicapped by religious tradition 
in this regard, the Moliammadan artist was the equiil of his 
Hindu colleague in the painting of portraits. Ily the accuracy 
of their line drawing without the subtilities of shading, both 
Mohammadau and Hindu artists were supremely successful in 
giving such expression to figure and face tliat the subjeet^s 
character is exposed for all to see, just as it bad been described in 
words. Both were likewise masters of the palette, by which 
I mean the making of the pigment itself and the blending of 
those wonderful colours into a harmonious whole. 

With the advent of the bigot Aurangzeb in the latter half 
of the 17 th century the decadence of Moghul art as represented 
by the Delhi School undoubtedly began. I have, however, in 
my collection a specimen or two as late as the reign of Moham** 
mad Shah { 18 th century) which, though damaged, bear traces of 
strong resemblance to the finer early specimens of that school. 
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Fortvtn%tely, bo\yever, for India and posterity, a new school 
known, for want of a better name, as the Rajput School, had 
already sprung up. These paintings are generally softer in 
colour and fir more chaste in execution than the specimens of the 
earlier period. Though less glowing in colour and less lavish in 
wealth of detail, they have a wonderful charm of their own 
(shews specimens) . I have no time to-night to theorise how oi- 
when this school originated. Of this school the pictures that 
have survived the ravages of time and climate are rarely signed 
and dated, so one has necessarily to guess in locating a picture 
to a particular period. 

We are on safer ground, however, when we come to the 
branch known as the Kangra Valley school whose great exponent 
was one Mola Ram (1760-18d3). He flourished in Garhwal on 
the bank of the Alaknanda, a tributory of the Ganges, Very 
charming and distinctive are the works of this master and his 
disciples (shews specimens). They represent invariably scenes 
from Hindu mythology wdth inexpressible tenderness, 

I am of opinion that ithere iwere, also, what may be called 
various provincidl schools of varying degrees of merit, for I have 
in my collection types which can h irdly be allocated either to the 
Delhi or Jaipore or Rajput or Kangra Valley school of painting. 

To come nearer home,’ in Patna itself a school of another 
distinctive and pleasing character came into being about the 
latter half of the last century (shews specimens). I have reason 
to think that this was due to the patronage extended to Patna 
artists by two wealthy and art-loviiig Zamindars of Patna City. 
With their demise, the artists languished and they migrated to 
Calcutta and Mr. Iswari Persliad one of the descendants of those 
artists was and is still, I believe, the Vice-Principil of the 
Calcutta School of Art and is himself an artist of great merit. 

They, however, like their Bengali colleagues, have been 
absorbed into what is known as tlie Bengal school which repre- 
sents the best and most recent revival of modem Pictorial art 
under the aegis of Mr, Tagore, a master of world-wide reputation. 
Same fine specimens of this school are to be found in this city in 
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the collection of Mr. J ustice Das and a few specimens are in my 
own collection. An admirer of that school would say that its 
artists strive to express the higher spiritual aspects of humanity 
and nature. A sharper critic may possibly accuse it of a 
mysticism which impresses but fails to satisfy. Personally 
I would deplore the increasing foreign influence which is 
undoubtedly creeping into the Bengal school, for I am too 
enthusiastic an admirer of what India has produced in the past 
to have much sympathy with methods that suggest both Japan 
and Europe. To justify myself I shall now show you two 
very fine modern pictures, painted on commission for me one by 
a young Indian artist Babu Rameshwar Pershad Verma of 
Calcutta and another by an artist from the Punjab. They both 
follow purely Indian traditions and are proof positive that 
modern India in striving towards a renaissance has but to follow 
its own great masters. 



A Hindu: Tesct on Paintingv 

By K. P. Jayaswali Esq * M A. (Oxon.)» Barrister*at-law^. 

Tip to this time although a lot has been written on Hindis 

First note in Hindu text on the art and science 

modem Ian- of painting, as the late Dr. Y» Smith said im 
Sinfu fde^s his History of Indian Art, was available: 
scieuce^of pain- ^ qtiotalion on Chitra-lahham 

ting. cited in the commentaiy on the Kama-^astra 

nothing written by the Hindus on painting as such* had been- 
accessible. This note is a contribution on that subject. 

There was a vast literature in Sajistrit on the subject', 
a glimpse into which is sought to be offered to-day through the 
present note. 

Alahainahopadhyaya Gaiiapati Sastri, the famous Editor oiB' 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series^ has recenTily 
the^oxt.^ published the first part of a book called^ 

^il'paralna by Sri-Kuniara, The* book i» 
No. 75 of the scries. It deals mainly with the subject of civiL 
engineering, but it has also an interesting chapter on painting.. 
The whole book is based upon earlier or rather ancient ^ilpa 
works in Sanskrit, as the author himself says in Chapter T 
verse 7.^ Sri Kumara was a native of Kerala ; he flourished in 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era under a Hindu king withins 
the territory now called the state of Travancore. The treatment 
of the subjects in the book shows a strong adherence to>the ancient 
Silpa Sastras. Similarly, his discussion on painting, has all the 
traditions of the oi-thodox school. 
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Of General Direotions* 

In Chapter 4G the subject called Chiita lakshana is handled, 

^ ^ The author first uses the word Chitra both 

Definition of 

ohitra and in the sense of sculpture and paintings and 
painting. on he gives his whole attention to 

painting only under the term. The definition of Chitra is 
given thus : — 

Whatever there may be in the universe moveable or immoveable, 
a representation thereof according to their individual nature is called 
^ Chitra ^ Chitra is known (in the books) to be throe-fold j its division 
is laid down to be— 

(1) “A complote representation of the whole scene (subject-matter)—* 
the whole body— is called Chitra, ” ^ 

(2) ** (* half representation *) is there when on© portion 

(lit. * half ’) is represented, making it united with wall and the like. '* • 

(3) ^*Chitrdbhdsa {Chilra in appearance) is called by ancient authorities 
on art that portional representation which is produced by painting 
(lit. writing)”.* 

In other wordi^, what Hindu authorities called Chitra is 
a statue or a full bodi’y representation of another object. The 
second division is probably carving. And the third, which is not 
Chitra but a delusion ( "bhdsa) of Chitra or the image, produced 
in art, is what we call to-day painting. 


it 
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Chitfa or Chtlrardha. caa be done in clay or cement, in ^ood 
or stone, in metal or in bricks. They are 
Materials* to be made in various materials as tradition- 

ally known and traditionally taught.^ 

As to the delusion of image or painting, the material, in 
verse 7, is laid down to be appropriate colours worked 

upon wall, etc , polished with cement 

According to verse 34 the basis of a picture could be a board or 
a cloth in addition to walls polished like mirror/'^ 

It is evident that fresco-painting is the most prominent 
method before the Hindu writers. Examples of it are well 
knoivn'— Ajanta, Bagh, Sigri, Sittannvasal and walls of palaces 
mentioned in Sanskrit literature. Examples of painting on 
boards have not survived, but they too are a familiar topic of 
Hindu dramatists and polite writers in general. Examples of the 
third class live in so-called Tibetan flags/’’ They were rolled 
up as evidenced by Bhasa. In the same style the Tibetan 
pictures are kept today, and the system extends to the Far East 
probably as a result of Buddhibt paintings introduced from India. 
The following scenes are not to be painted in private 
residences : war, death, suffering, stories 
of gods and demons, naked figures, deeds 
of hermits. The first three prohibitions 
find an afiinity in another fine art of the Hindus, viz. Histrionics. 
As on the Hindu stage, representation of a little scene, death 
and tragedy was considered ofEensive against aesthetics, so it was 
regarded in Hindu painting in view of the information now before 
us. The last two prohibitions are explainable on the ground of 
decency. The story of gods and demons evidently refers to the 
story of their war. 


Prohibited 

scenes. 
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Subjects recommended to the artist and the patron 

are ; picture 

Ideal subjects. attractive form should depict a classical 

story, as found in a partipulaa? branch of 
Vedic literature. It should neither be more nor less than 
that in any detail. It should be pleasant to the mind and 
should have several colours. I’he forms should hs proper^ and 
appropriate ; sentiment and mood and action (fsR^ should 
be combined in their places.''^ * 

The Hindu painter is thus supposed to be a mam not 
. merely literate but thoroughly educated, as 

an educated distinguish between versions of a 

man. particular story according to particular Vedic 

schools. It was not an art for the unlearned. 
This is supported by the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana which directs 
that the nagarika or the Hindu educated in polite literature should 
practise painting and should have his board and brush in 
his drawingroom. * 

Of Technical Directions. 

From verse 14 up to the end, i e. verse 147, follow details 
of technical directions. I shall mention only some of them. 
The subject is really a study for a professional artist. I am 

only attempting some details to induce j)airiter-8cholars to take 
up the subject. 

The plaster with which a wall for fresco-painting was 

Fresco irroiind prepared by burning conch-shells 

how^epared/ mixing the powder with a mudga 

{mung pulse, pkaseolus miingo) decoction 

and molasses (gudaioga) and sand. A paste prepared from 
1 Cf. Bhasa, ^ m^TOT’TTq. 

II u >1 ^ I 
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baDBZia fruii was also mixed with the plaster. Their propor- 
tion is also given. The plaster took three months in the process 
of preparation. 

The wall was first treated with a brush made of the fibres of 
the cocoanut fruit. The fibres were well beaten. For several 
days the surface was applied with sugar water ft WT) 

Then with a smooth darvi (trowel) made of iron or wood 
the plaster was applied, very slowly, and with the. cpooanut 
brush pure water was sprinkled on it. When the plaster was 
dry colouring was done. It is laid down that on a board the 
plaster is not to be applied. 

Five colours are considered to be the chief ones : white 
Goloura. ( )> yellow ted ( ), black 

and also dark (violet . On 

the plastered wall white was first applied. White was 
prepared from con ch-.diell and china clay ( ftcl^ ). Bitter 
gum of the nim tree {Jzadirac/ita) and kapittha (ferouia 
elephantum) was ueed in preparing the white ground. This was 
done, evidently, with the purpose of making the wall safe 

against whitei^nts and similar great destroyers of paintings and 
books in India. 

The brush for doing outlines was of the shape of 

Outlining, a variikd) the pointed wick of the open 

Hindu lamp). It was of sizes from one 
to four inches. It was disinfected and cured in a preparation of 
old earth and cowdunir. 

The painter would draw subjects like gods, meii, elephants, 
birds, creepers, trees, mountains, or oceans* — subjects which the 
artist has ascertained by hearing, seeing br imagining * 

He would start the out- 
line with the outlining brush at an aUspiciouaf mbmeUt with 
a peaceful mind, sitting ati ease. He shbuldIiLln.k 6v0t and over 
again in drawing the outline. When the line goes wmag, he 
should take it off with a new pieee of cloth. 

^ But see the use of ^pdmojvailatv^ below. 

• See the last para, below. 
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Artist's 
“ pen ” or 
brush. 


Outline { ) was drawn in fellow and it was 

drawn faint in the first instance. It ie directed to be in&IIf 
done in red. 

Directions to prepare the five main dyes are given in verses 
41 to 52. Th^y are all vegetable Syes and 
Dyes. the process is laborious and lengthy. The 

artist has to prepare them with his own hands. 

Metallic dyes are treated separately. 

^ Pens*’^^ i.e. brushes for colouring are of three sizes ; they 
are thick fine and middling The 
painting brushes were made of the hair from 
the tail of squinrels. It ended in a point. 
For the thick bnish, hair grown on the stomach 
of a goat or hair from the ear of a calf were collected. They were 
attached to a j)in with fibres or lac. The circumference is 
detailed in the text as well as the nature of the piuir For every 
colour there were nine binishes. 

From verse 60 to verse 110 the author gives directions to make 
figures. At first he classifies different positions 
Positions. figure. The positions are called 

Sthanas, and they are nine in number in the opinion of 
masters of painting { ). The first of them is 

Mtju ('' simple''). This is frontal Partially 

frontal position is the second ( )* Then there are three 

non-frontal positions. These five are the chief technical posi- 
tions. ( • The non^frontal 


ones are— 

(a) Sac Alia or oblique. 

(i) BvyardhMika where both eyes have to be partially 
represented. - , . . 

(<?) PMvayaia ox ^deAon^. 

Four secondary varieties are the opposite ones^of four positions 
ont of the above five. In verse 109 the author says that out of 
the main positions several- mixed ones may be invented, as, for 
instance, face may be frontal but body may he ffifferently posted 
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and so pn. The position is a creation o£ the wise artist and so 
are the business and expressions of the painting (verse HO).^ 

It is noteworthy that the frontal position is regarded as the 
easiest, for it is called simple. The art canon here differs 
from that of Hindu sculpturing gathered from known examples 
wherein frontal position is the ruling and favourite principle. 
Hindu painters have given more thought to non-frontal 
portraiture than Hindu sculptors. 

The positions are furtlier described on the basis of Brahma 
Suira^ the main line with reference to which 
Brahma Sutra proportions are poised. Brahma Suira is 
line. a line drawn from the crown to the feet. 

Details of proportioiis and measurements are 
too technical to be given here. That is a subject which 
would require an intensive sl.udy by an artist. Directions are 
given about the proportions of all the limbs. In giving the 
details for the limbs, etc., the author uses several technical terms 
known to his science but unknown to dictionaries. 

Verses 111 to 140 (i.e. up to the end of the chapter) are 
Colouring devoted to the subject of colouring, A 

wise painter should do the colouring slowly 
and spotlessly, first with a thick brush, and should produce low 
and high effect by the colouring (1D2). Dark and light are 
the two main divisions ( ) ; and severe and 

soft are the two main effects ( 

^tr). Darkness is produced by thick ne s, and lightness 
by thinness ; at times the effect is produceU by a change in 
colouring. To produce darkness in White and yellow, red may 
be used, and on the margin black may be very finely applied. A 
very sharj) razor is to be employed in t iking off a colouring 
deeper than what is necessary. 

The author deals (fiom verse 117 onwards) with metallic and 
organic colouring. For light red, red lead is to be 


mi wp ^ 11 
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used ; for middling red, red chalk { ) . Deep red is to he 

produced hy lac dye, for yellow red arsenic '' (lTiTfiW5T) is to 
be employed. The paste is finally done in the bitter juice of 
nlm as in cases of the vegetable 4y©s 
Gold-leaf. (122). Gold to be used has to be done in 

leaf ( j it has to be made very fine, 

a little sand should be put in and ground along with it. The 
paste is to be placf'd in a glass vessel ( 

[Glass was manufactured in India quite 
commonly in the third and fourth centuries B.c. Seal matrices 
with Brahmi legends, cast in green glass, have been discovered 
in the Kumhrar and Bulandibagh excavations (Patna). Glass 
gems are known to the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Knowledge of 
glass in India goes back even to the atapatha-Brahmana.] 
Polish on gold in painting was produced by friction with 
a boar-tusk. 

Gold was painted with Vajralepo or permanent paste It 
is important to note how Vajralepa was 
Vajralepa. prepared The painter^s Fajralepn was 
prepared from bufEalo skin. The skin waa 
boiled down to the condition of butter. It was strained and 
converted into balls dried in the hot sun. 

Mixture of colours is treated from verse 1 31^ to verse 142. For 
fair complexion white and red were mixed. 

^ White, dark and yellow give the beautiful 
pale colour. White and dark give the 
complexion of the elephant. Red and yellow produce the colour 
of the flame. For human complexion a double quantity of yel- 
low was mixed with blue. Similarly, yellow orpiment, lac dye, 
and vermilion mixtures are discussed. For hair black and blue 
were used. * 

It seems that lac dye and vermilion and also probably orpi- 
ment were not used in fresco-painting" (143) but were used in 
temporary painting which was called or powder 

(lit ‘ dust 0 painting. " 


^ See better readings at the end ol the text. 
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The ancieBt CKiiraksrat (Hindu painters) had a division of 
painting in three classes : (1) DhUli-ehitra 
i M i ng w? ' powder painting (2) Ch i Ira Itrhich was realis- 
*< Sentiment tic (^TREM*) “ if reflex in. a mirror “ 
painting.” (^TTgRT* ) and (3) 

Bata-eUira or "Sentiment painting.” “The sentiment, as 
SringSra or love, was gathered from the scene ” ( W-flfTP? 
in«r% ). 

Needless to say that it is to this class that the majority of 
Hindu paintings belongs. 

Verse 147 gives the important information that directions 
about painting have reference to the fresco- 
laces palaces. Ajanta, therefore, repre- 

FresoO'P a i nt* palaces out into rook and not caves, 

ing and Ajan- As most of the Hindu palaces have been 
ta* destroyed, examples of fresco-painting outside 

the rock cut imitation-houses have disappeared. 
It would be interesting to compare a datum from the J atakas 
Comparison fresco-painting with regard to the subjects 
with a Jataka subjects given above. In Volume 

datnmonfres Jatakas (page 132, Maha-um- 

oo-painting. magga- J ataka) we find an underground palace 

described. The description is the description 
of a palace. In the passage to the court realistic statues were 
placed. On the walls paintings by clever painters showed scenes 
of the splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sinem 
( )y the sea and the ocean, the four continent-*, Himvat 
), Lake Annotatta, the Vermilion Mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens 
of sense and their divisions. 

The whole description is interesting; 

The entrance into the greater tunnel was in the city : it was pro- 
viiiedwith a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery, so that 
one peg being pressed all were closed up. On either side, the tunnel was 
built up with bricks and worked with stucco j it was roofed over with 
|)laukt and smeared with cement, and whitened. In all there were eighty 


Comparison 
with a Jataka 
datnm on fres 
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great doors and sijrty-four small doors which all by the pressure of one peg 
closed and by the pressure of one peg opened. On either side there were 
some hundreds of lamp-cells also fitted with machinery, so that when one 
was opened all opened, and when one was shut all were shtl On either 
side were a hundred and one chambers fo^ a hundred and one warriors : 
in each one was laid a bed o^ various colours, in each was a great couch 
shaded by a white sunshade, each had a throne near the great couch, each 
had a statiie of a woman, very beautiful, without touching them no one 
could tell they were not human. Moreover, in the tunnel on either side, 
clever painters made all manners of paintings ; splendour of Sakka, the 
zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four continents, Himvat, 
Lake Annotatta, the Vermilion Mountain, Sun and Mocn, the heaven of 
the four great hings with the six heavens of sense and their divisions — all 
were to he seen in the tunnel. The floor was strewn with sand white as 
a silver plate, and on the roof full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides 
were booths of all sorts ; here and there hung fesLoons of flowers and scented 
blooms. Thus they adorned the tunnel unti] it was like the divine hall of 
Sudhamma ( ) . — Cambridge trandation. 



I.— Sanskrit Lexicography. 

By iCaxnavatara S^harma^ M.Am SaMtyaoharya* Senior 
Professor of Sanskrit, Patna College. 

The Sanskrit Literature is very extensive. Printed catalogues 
of the works alrea.dy published are numerous and several of them 
.are voluminous, consisting of 500 or even more pages (e.g., the 
Catalogues oC Printed Rook^, India Office) . Some of the printed 
Catalogues of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in Indiaii and Euro- 
p^n Libraries cover many thousand pages (e.g. Anfrecht^s Cata- 
logiis (i’atalogoruin and catalogues of the Bodleian and Berlin 
libraries. These lists with" the published Reports on the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the public or state libraries and private collections 
in Kashmir, Nepal, Rajputana, etc., form quite a separate subject 
of study known as Sanskrit Bibliography to lovers of Oriental 
learning. Of tliis extensive literature lexicography is one of the 
most useful ;uk 1 attractive sectioiiB. The Sinhalese Sanskrit 
tika of Purushottamadeva‘’s Trikfuidasesha mentions by name 
(or by the autboris name) about 200 Sanskrit koshas and if we 
refer to the big liuropean catalogues mentioned above it will not 
be difficult to ])ut together a thousand names directly or indirectly 
connec^ted with the Sanskrit lexicography. But the extant 
Sanskrit lexicons great or small are scarcely a hundred in number 
and ot'these less than thirty are of any value to the student of., 
Sanskrit. Some of the most important names are given here. 

1 The Sttrnamriaya (aiionymons) 5 Abhidliaiia CLintamnni of Hettia* 

with Tika of Devardja and rhandr^ with his own Tika^ 

Kirukta of Yaska, A. B. Bhavanagar. 

2 Naraali^anu^asaiia of Aniarasinha 6 Kalpftdru of Ke^ava MS. 

llamasrama Bombay, with 

Sarvanandaa Tika Travancore, T Tirkanda §esba of Purusbottama- 
with Ksbiraavamin, Puna. deva, Bombay. ^ 

3 Vaijaj anti of Yadava Tojit, Madras. 8 Bhanvantri Nighantu, Poona, 

4 Abhidhana Ratnamdla of Halay* 9 Madanapala Nighantu, Calcutta, 

odha Ed, Anfw;cht. re. 
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lt)*Bajaiiighan|ii, Poona. 

^ 11 BTaiyadeva MS. 

12 Bndra, MS. r 

13 Amaradatta^s Namamala MS. 

14 Babhasapala’s Rabbasakosha MS. 

15 Mankbak )8ba Ed. Zacbariae. 


16 PMlt^Aha, Chonkbftmbft, 
^ S. Benares. 

17 Nanartharnavi^-Sankhepa of 
R^laFa Swaxnin^ Travanoore. 

18 Haimanekartba with a\ithor*iowa 
A n e k arMia-Kairavakarakaumndi 
Ed Zacbariae. 

19 Medinf, Calcutta. 


There are three published collections of Koshas — Abhidhfina 
Sangraha, Bombay ; Shatkosha Sangraba, Benares, and Dvadasa 
Kosha Sangraba, Benares. 

The Samamnaya (commonly known under the name of lihe 
: orfiT^H?^:) is the earliest Sanskrit Thesaurus in existence. 


It is a collection of all the impoi'tant Vedic 
Century^B? synonyms culled from the Vedio Samhitas, 

chiefly from the Rigveda Samhita. Lists 
of proper names, etc. are appended to tlie work. The whole work 
consists of un versified lists. ‘ It belongs to pre- Buddhistic ages and 
apparently knows no other original literature than the Vedie one. 
Yaska has written his Nirukta ^on the Samamnaya, annotating 
words which he thinks important and illustrating the same 
with quotations from Vedic literature. In recent times (four 
or five centuries ago) another commentary was written on the 
Samamnaya dealir^g with every word as it oeciirs in the text.® 
Panini, the famous grammarian, refers to the word Yaska in 
a rule and many infer from this that Yaska 

is one of his predecessors. In the early ages when the Samam- 
naya was compiled only a limited number of words were thought 
to be difl5cult or important enough to find a place in a vocabulary. 
But as time went on many derivatives and compounds easily 
intelligible before, became obscure and archaic and the need for 


* It was vcrsfied in tbe eighteenth century by Bhaskararaya in his Ylldika«) 
Nighantu, Ed. Bonabay by Godbolc. 

* The Nimkta is considered to bo one of the si.'c angas of Vedic lore. 
Besides the work of Vaska there were other Niruktas. Many Nairuktas are 
mentioned by Yaska himself. 

» It mentions other Tikas preceding it, particularly one by Skandavamia. 
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a more comprehensive Vedic lexicon must have been often felt 
by the scholars. But until vei^y recent times no Pandit ever 
attempted to supply this need and it is not to the credit of the 
Indians that German scholars were the first to essay the task. 

As time went on, Vedic studies declined. This was partly 
due to the Buddnistic influence and partly to other causes. From 
about the Maurya epoch onward a secular literature grew up 
and began to command respect of the great critics, grammarians 
and philologists. The earlier authors (Panini, Katyayana, Vyadi 
and Patanjali) wrote their great works as helps to the study of 
this literature chiefly but they did not altogether neglect the 
Vedas. ^ After Patanjali or even before him the decline of Vedic 
practice and study was quite complete. The Pauranie and Epic 
literature grew to be all absorbing. Even orthodox writers like 
Kalidasa did not hesitate to jeer at the cruelty of the V edic 
rites, e.g. ^ I 

Amarasinha, the grammarian-lexicographer,*^ was the chief 
exponent of the post- Patanjali School of Sans- 
i^ntury^.^D^ study. He is said to have written a Bri- 
hadamarakosha which is perhaps a mere name. 
His only existing work is the Namaliiiganusasana (commonly 
known as the Amarakosa) , This is a practical handbook of the 
student of authors like Kalidasa and Bhartrhari. It is not df 
much help to those who study the pre-Kalidasio literature or the 
pedantic writers who wrote after him. Having no concern with 
the Vedic idiom, free from slang and provincialism and seldom 
meddling with technical words, the book is wonderfully concise, 
consisting of about 10,000 words. Unlike the Samamnaya the 

'Perhaps VySxii waa the ropresentaiivo lexicographer of the Paniai-Patafl ali 
period, if the lexicographer of this name often quoted by Hemachandra in his Tika 
of his own Abhidhana-Chiutamapi is identical with the author of the famous 
Sang«;ha frequently cited as au authority by Patafijali. 

•This early author is quite distinct from the Jaiiia author of the Kavyakalpalata 
and the Baiabharata. Amarsihha is said to be one of the eight grammarians. 
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AmarakoshA is in verses, the Alitishubh being the metre employed. 
The Tikap of Amara are numerous and those by Kshirasvamin, 
Sarvananda/ Rajamukuta and Ramasarama are among the most 
impoitant. 

The simple elegance of the Kalidasic age oould not ’continue 
long. Poets like Subandhu, Bharavi, Magha, Bana, Bhavabhuti, 
Ratnnkara and Rajasekhera naturally fond of originality and 
innovation enriched the Sanskrit vocabulary with words 
borrowed from the archaic and the technical literature (including 
Theology, Polity, Philosophy, Medicine etc.) and m some instances 
coined compounds or derivatives which required lexical treat- 
ment. This as well as a reaction (in Southern India) in favour 
of Vedic studies led to many attempt, at an amplification of 
the Amarakosha. 

The Vaijayanti of BhagavadyMavaprakasa, the profoundly 
Eleventh learned preceptor of Ramanuja, the founder of 

Century AD Visishtadvaita Sampradaya, is by far the 

most impoitant amplification of the Amrakosha. 
It is a book of wonderful erudition.^ No branch of the vast 
I ndian literature from the V edie down to the scholastic age could 
escape Yadava^s notice. Like Amrasinha, Yadava is quite silent 
about his predecessors. But from the statements of Hemachandra, 
Mediui and the two Kesavas and from other references it would 
appear that both Amara and Yadava had numerous foremnners 
in lexicography. Two circumstances about the book are deplorable. 
The Amarakosha has no Tika by the original author as some of 
the works of Hemachandra have, but it has numerous Tikas by 
very learned ancient scholars. The Vaijayanti on the other hand 
was neither commented on by the author himself nor have we so 
far recovered a Tika on it by another man. Besides, it appears that 
even to the lexicographers like Hemachandra, Medinikara and the 
author of the Kalpadru a good manuscript of the complete wort was 
not available and they have not been able to utilize it fully. The 

^ Alicost every line o£ this book coutaiuB aome BfearUiag revelatiou to tbe 
reader (e. g. sections on colonrs, flavors, unmarriageable gkls, mixed castes, etc.) 
Tbe philosophical sections of this book are not as rich as they ought to be^ 
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only lexicographer who utilized it to his healths content appears 
to be Kesavasvranin, the author of the Nanartharnava Sankshepa. 
But even Kesavasvarain, being (as so far known) a writer only 
on homonyms has left the more important section on synonym 6 
of the VaijayantI quite untouched. 

The Vaijayaiiti is no doubt the most comprehensive single 
volume ^ lexicon of classical India. Its Paryayabhaga (section 
on synonyms^ shows marvellous industry and research and perfect 
command of the miilior over the vast lield of Sanskrit literature. 


But neither its prototype Amara nor this work could do full justice 
to the homonymous aspect of the Sanskrit lexicon. Amara 
dis]:)oscd of the homonyms in less than three hundred slokes. 
Vaijayaiiti devoted twice as many to it. Still the subject 
demanded a separate treatment more satisfactory than that 
accorded to it either by Amara or Yadava. 

Mankha and Mahesvara were two of the greatest lexico- 
graphers to give special attention to homonyms. They belong 

to two different schools. Mankha belongs to 

Ninth to Tenth i • o i i i i j i ;i 

CenturyA. D. the Kashmira School which had developed a 

very rich Sanskirt literature with di.stiactive 
features of its own and liis lexicon was specially suited to the 
needs of the students of tliis literature while the Visvapraka^a- 
kosha of Maliesvara was a work on a bigger scale meant for the 
general student. Both are indispensa])le to the Sanskrit student 
to-day as both are siipplcmentary to each other.^ Mankha has 
a good Tika while Visva is not known to have one. But Mankha • 


has not been fully utilized by his su(;cessors while Visva has been 
studied well both by the later ]exicogra])]iers and the commen- 
tators like Mallinatha and Bhanuji Diksbita. The Medinikosha 
by Medinikara is almost nothing else than a new edition of the 


^ Ainaradatta’s Naiuamiila and Rabliaskosliu arc not yet available to the 
general pablic. 

» One exampU' will show the indispensable chiracter of The word 

occurs in the luoaniiig of camphor in ^ 
lexicon, ancient or modern, notes this. 
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Visvaprakasha although it condemns as having many defects. 
It mentions more than thirty Koshas by previous authors. ^ 
Hemachandra, the Jaina omniscient of the Kali age 
), is the only lexicographer whose separate works both cn 

Eleventh to homonyms hate comedown to 

Twelfth Cen- us His woi’ks (the Abhidhana Chintamaj^i, 
tury A. D. dictionary of synoiiyir.a and the AnekartLa- 

kosha, a dictionary of liomonyins) have a Tikfi by the author 
himself ^ and this is a great advantage to the Sanskirt student- 
Another impoitant work by Ilemachaiulra is his Nighantusesha, 
a dictionary of herbs classilied. But the Dhanvantari Nighantu, 
an ancient lexicon of herbs and drugs and its comparatively recent 
successor, the Rajanighantu of Narahaii, are more complete 
special works on this subject. Ilemachaiidra mentionss ome fifteen 
great lexicons® preceding liim and he fiourished imder 
'mm. Kesavasvainjii wrote his Naiulrtharnava Sankshepa under 
Raja-raja-chola. This work is so far the last word in the line of the 
homonymous lexicons and has many peculiar 
Kes'avasvamin features. It consists of about 6,000 verses and 
Th^tee^th and 0 ^^ known so far) the only Sanskirt lexicon 

Fourteenth ^vhich mentions and criticizes the preceding 
Centuries A D. , ^ 

authors and hometimes even cites dimculties 

and examples from literary works (botli A edic and post-Vedic) 

in the very body of the versified text. I’his is also the only 


2 It is a mistake of Zacliariae to tliirik that the Tlka ia by Mahondrasuri. 

3i» U 'im u <h T mn ^iw- 
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Saaskrit Dictionary (known so far) which arranges its words in 
an alphabetical order ^ (only a little different from that adopted 
by modern works). Kesavasvamin^s work is more comprehen- 
sive than any existing dictionary of homonyms and deals directly 
and purposely with both the Vedic and non- Vedic stock of words 
and embodies and supplements (to some extent) the labours of 
almost all his predecessors (including Amarasinha, Amaradatta^ 
Rabhasa, Yadava, Ajaya, Sa^vata, Harshanandin and a host of 
others). To any one who reads this work, the need of a similarly 
comprehensive work on the Sanskrit synonyms would at once 
be apparent and it is a pity that no work of this nature by 
Kesavasvrirain has yet been known to exist. But this want is 
supplied by the Kalpadru of another lexicographer known simply 
as ICesava. Kes'avasvamin is a man of Southern India. As for 
Ke^ava, writer of the Kalpadru, it cannot be definitely said to 
what part of India he belonged. Like his namesake of the south 
Kesava has tried (with some success) to embody the Vedic 
words in his text. I nithe beginning of Kalpadu nine lexicogra- 
phers ending with are mentioned. ^ 

The general works of reference like those so far described 
could not do full justice to the special subjects 
Such as medicinal herbs and drugs, indeclin- 
ables, single letters, various spellings of the 
same word, words occurring in mathematics, 
tantra, etc. The most important and useful 
of these special koshas are the Vaidyaka Ninghan^s. They 
give the synonymous and homonymous words for the Indian 
herbs, drugs, minerals, etc noting the properties and use of each. 

The earliest of these Nighantus is the Dhan- 
Dhaiivantarai yantari Nighanta (in the anushtubh) . It is 

Fifth century probably as old as the Amarakosha, 

A,.D. Tradition puts both Amara Sinha and Dhan- 


The Vaidyaka 
Nighantus and 
other Bpecial 
works. 


^ But words begluuing with the same cousonaut are arranged according to 
the vowels of the first syllable, e. g., wmflf precedes 

“ i 

I I 
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of Nineteenth 
Century A.D* 


vahtari among the nine gems of king Vikramnditya^s Court and 
this statement may be approximately correct. The second impor- 
Madanapala tant Nighan^u is the Madanapala Nighantu^ 
1B75 A ^ ^ comj) 06 ed under king Mad mapala^s patronage. 

But the latest and most comprehensive Vai- 
dyaka Nighan^ is that of Narahari Pandit.^ It is in all sorts 
of metres like Trikandasesha, Halayudha^s Abhidhanaratiiamala 
and Hemachandra'^s Abhidhanachintamani. 

Other special works are the Ekaksharakoshas, Mafcrkakoshas, 
Dvirupakoshas, §abdabhedakoshas, etc. ' 

For over a century direct interchange of ideas is going on 
between Europe and India and it has borne 
Mo^rtte works lexicography more than in 

Century A.D. other branch of literary study. In the last 

half of the nineteenth century, big Sanskrit 
lexicons appeared both from Indian and European pens modelled 
on the style of European dictionaries and encyclopsBdias. 

In the other fields of study we have had trans- 
Sabdakalpa- lations and original works on Indian subjects 

drama 1860. Europeans or their Indian disciples, the indi- 

Sabdarha- ^ i • • i / ^ j • 

cbintamani genous Pandits remaining almost unaftected in 

1863-1881 * isolation, while in the field of lexicogra- 

St. l^tersberg phy the latter have shown full activity, 
1852-1875. even those innocent of English or any other 

Vaebaspatya foreign tongue adopting the European style 
1873-1882. unreservedly. Three important Indian works 

written purely in Sanskrit (the Sabdarthachintamani by tbe ascetic 
Sukbananda , tbe Sabdakalpadruma compiled by many Pandits 
at tbe instance of Sir Kaja Radbakanta Deva apd the Vacbftfi” 
patya of Taranatba Tafka Vacbaspati) and two German works 
more important than any other similar work, belong to this period. 
The three Indian lexicons named above are not mere dictionaries 
but also encyclopaedias quoting extensively every branch of 


'Pabliihed, Oalcufetia. 

•PubMihed from luandalrama, Poona, along with Dlianvantarai 


Sabdakalpa- 
drama 1860. 
Sabdarha- 
cbintamani 
1863-1881. 

St. Petersberg 
1852-1875. 
Vaebaspatya 
1873-1882. 
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Sanskrit literature available to the authors, and o^ these the 
Vachaspatya is the latest and most compreheusive (consisting of 
five thick volumes) and has almost supevseded Ihe other two. So 
far as the philosophical terminology (specially Nyaya terms) is 
concerned, it is decidedly superior to any other work including the 
' German dictionaries, except the Nyeyakosha of Bhimacharya 
Jhalkikar. But so far as the Vedic matter is concerned this 
gigantic work cuts a very sorry figure. Unlike its two Indian 
pT<Jtotypes, it makes an attempt to absorb the Vedic wor(ffe but 
does not succeed. The great merit of the German lexicons (one set 
of seven thick volumes by Bohtlingkand Roth and a later set of 
seven thin volumes by Bolitlingk alone both published from St. 
Petersburg) is that they are the best general Sanskrit dictionaries 
“ (so far) dealing with both the* Vedic and the non- Vedic aspects of 
Sanskrit literature with adequacy and accuracy as far as was 
practicable in their days. The earlier set gives full quotations and 
references while the later one (by Bohtlingk alone) gives very few 
references and no quotations at all. The gravest defect of these 
magistral lexicons is that the compilers have not exercised the. 
smallest amount of selectiveness either as regards the words or 
quotations. Myriads of compound words having no special 
apprieaiion have been absorbed in the text ; this has made the 
works bloated in size and un wieldly. Two compendiums, one 
by Cappeller and another by Sir Monier Williams, based on the 
St. Petersberg lexicons have been published. 
MonierWilliams Selectiveness is wanting even in these an(i» 
Md Cappeller* being without quotations they are of little use 
to the real Sanskrit student. 



Bhasa : His Ag^e and Magadhi. 

By pr« A. Banerji Sastri, BI A., D Phil. (Oston), Professor 
of Sanskrit, Mnzaffarpur College. 

1. Bhaaa^s relation to Vatsjayaua, Bharata, Kantilya, 
Ptoini, Katyayana, Patafljali and Mann. 

IL Bhasa in reference to the Jatakas, A^oka, Epics, Prosod]j;^ 
Poetics and Fine Arts. 

Appendix A. — Complete list of Bhasa^s Magadh! compared 
with corresponding forms in Asoka, ^utanuka, Asvaghofa, 
Kslidasa, Mrcohakatika, Mattavilasa and Mudrarak$asa« 

Appendix B.— Characterization of Bhasa^s Magadhi. 

I.— The Age of Bhasa. 

The conclusions drawn in J.R.A.S., 19£1, pages 867-38^, 
may be examined in the light of further evidence from five 
other sources, viz. 1. Kamasutra of Vstsyayana ( end of third 
century a.d.) ; 2. Natya^astra of Bharata (middle of third century 
A.D.) ; 3. Arthaiastra of Kautilya (fourth century B.c.) ; 

4. Vyakaranas of Paaini (c, fourth century B.o,), KatySyaha 
(c. third century B.c.) and Patafijali (second century B#c.), and 

5. Dharma^astra of Manu (o. second century a.d.) 

1.— Vatsyayana. 

Eis sources. — (^) Bloomfield ^ has pointed out that the 
Atharvaveda is the earliest to testify to the ancient Indian’s 
interest in erotics and eugenics. A group of charms (vi. 8.3 ; 
iii. 252) is concerned with women, ^ being intended to secure 
their love with the aid of various potent herbs.^'^ {ttj The 
Mahabharata (S'anti ch. 59) mentions Pra jaj)ati and bis work on 
Dharma, Artha and Kama in 100,000 chapters, (in) Nandi, 
Mahadeva^s mythical follower, is alleged to have dealt with Kama * 

' BloonaBeld, Atharra, Grundrisa, pages 7, C8, 69. 

* Lanman, Whitney’s Atharva, H.O.S. Vol. VJl, Bk. I, page 3A, 88. 

f Macdoacll, Sansk. Lit., pages 107, 108. 
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in 1,000 chapters.^ {it) ^vetaketu, eon of Uddalaka, quoted 
thrice in Kamasutra,^ abridged Nandi into 600 chapters. 
Founder of the institution of marriage in India (Maha, 
Adi. ch. 12^), he is quiteldifferent from his namesake of the 
Chandogya and Brbadaranyaka Upani^ads. {v) ^Svetaketu in 
turn was oondensod by Babbravya of the Pahcala country 
into 150 chapters divided into seven sections.^ He is the first 
historical propounder of erotics. The Rk-pratisakhya names aa 
the author of the Kramapatha of the Hgveda, one Babbravya, 
called Paficala by the commentator Uvata. Babbravya, along 
with the Paficala people, helped in the formation and preservation 
of the Rgveda text. ^ The only connexion between the 
Babbravya Paficala of ,the Rgveda and that of the science of 
erotics rests on the analogy of the Catnh?a§ti or ‘‘ the sixty- 
four.^' The Rgveda hymns in the ten mandalas being divided 
into eight astakas of eight chapters each, the whole collection is 
known as the Catuh§a§ti. The book of erotics also was known 
as the Catuhsasti ", divided into sixty-four tamprayogas or 
connubial varieties, claimed to be an imitation of the divisions of 
the Rgveda hymns. ® And both the Rgveda and the science of 
erotics were connected with the Paucala country.® Nevertheless, 
the same Babbravya could not have systematized the llgveda as 
well as erotics for this would suppose that both wore systematized 
at the same early time, a suppo.^ilion extremely ill-founded as 
regards the latter. Systematization implies a locm standi* 
This status erotics had not yet attained when the llk-pratisakhya 
was already recognized as an object of study. This is proved by 
Kautilya’s ArlhaMfislra (oOO B.c.) Though Kama is admitted 
there as one of the tlireefold functions of man {trimrga) ^ /li was 
not worth j.l . ly as a system or science. For in the list of such 

' Kfim iaUtrn, B^nib, IByi, page 1). 

* Ihi.l, Bouarea. 19 12 (alwaya sf>, wbeu not stated otUerwiso), pp. 76, 273, 363. 

® Ibivl, Ib'inb, pago 5. 

* W<‘’)er Iiul. Lit. Mauu and ZacUari®, pages 10, 34. 

^ Kauift^ 93, 94. 

* Ibid, pa;^^e 40. 
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stadias are mentioned Dharma, Artha> Itib^ga, Purina and 
Akhjana but not the Kamasutra.^ The second Babhravya wa« 
probably a disciple of or of the same school as the first. Besides 
Kamasutra, he is credited with the Nyayabha^ya.* Anyway, 
his is the first historical work devoted to the science oE 
erotics. Each of his seven sections was developed separately by 
the following.^ (yi) Dattaka, quoted by Jayainarigala ^ iu 
connexion with the courtesans of Pataliputra, which first came 
into being as the capital of Magadha in the fifth century b.c. 
{vii) Carayana, mentioned in Kautilya^s AiihaSastra (Adhi. as 
Dirghacarayaigia v.v.)«® Ghotakamuklia, also mentioned 

in Kautilya (Adhi. v.v.), fourth century B.o. (/a?) Snvarnauablia, 
referred to as author of llitinirnaya by RajaSekbara in his 
Kavyamimamsa.® (a?) Kucumara, according to Rajasekbara 
(Md, author of the Aupani^jadika section.) (xi) Ganikapuira 
taken by Jacobi to be the same mentioned in Patanjali on 
Panini I. v. 61 as a former grammarian. (xu‘) Gonardiya, 
supposed to be another name of Patanjali (second century b.c.). 
(ziu) All this mass of materials, Vatsyayana professes to 
have put into a convenient system in his Kamasutra.’' II is 
reference to Babhravya as an agama or sacred text ® establishes 
the latter^s authority and comparative antiquity. Babhravya 
is the main basis of Vatsyayana. The Sdrkpragogika section 
covering about one-fourth of his book, Vatsyayana acknowledges 
to be entirely his master^s.® Jayamangala, tlie commentator of 
Vatsyayana, quotes from the other followci-s of 13 abb ravya.*‘^ 
Babhravya was current even in the time of Pancasayaka. It 

^ Kan^ilya, Artbasastra, ShAmashaatry, pHjje lU. 

* Ind, Ant., 1915, April, page 82. 

* Kama, ch. I, pages 4-7. 

* Ibid, page 321. 

6 Jacobi, S.B.A.W, 1911, page 959-03. 

* Gaekwad's Oriental Series, i»age 1. 

^ Kama, pages 4-7. 

Ibid, page 381. 

* Ibid, pages 68, 79, 94, 182, 233, 29G. 

^ Ibid, pages 87, 88, 279. 
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then became lost and is still so. Thus Vatsyayana was 'more 
poj)ular as a compendium than for originality. Coming last, 
he remains the earliest authority now extant. The period of 
evolution from the Atharvaveda ^ to Gonardiya (eighth to second 
century B.c.) is obscure, but their memory, already distant, 
survives embodied in a code — the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. 

EiB date. — (a) References to Vatsyayana in later literature 
settle the latest point, while (i) his own, to earlier, fix the 
earliest, (a) Such posterior references are four : (t) Subandhu. 
MM. Haraprasad 6astri places Subandhu about the beginning of 
the fifth century a.d.^ Hoernlo^s view dating Vasavadatta before 
000-012 on the other hand is rightly condemned by Gray • as 
against the whole evidence of Indian History. Perhaps Hall is 
nearest the truth in placing him about the sixth century A.D.* 
Subandhu in his Vasavadatta mentions Kamasutra of Mallanaga^ 
and Mallanaga is the same as Vatsyayana, another of whose names 
is Virabhadra,® borne out by his commentators Jayamahgala 
Narasirtihabhadra. Thus the sixth century A.n. is the earliest 
point in the chronology of Vatsyayana. (/d) Kalidasa belonged to 
the beginning of the fifth century a.b,'^ His acquaintance with 
Vatsyayana was ‘‘very deep indeed.''^® Canto xix, of Raghu 
and Kuniara vii. 77, technical agreements between Kalidasa^s 
mntlliaya and Vatsyayana’s pratisandhanaj and close verbal 
similarities like those in Raghu canto xix. verse 13, serve as 
illustrations.® The verse “ sa^ru^asva etc. in Sakuntala Act iv. 
in comiwison with Kama page ‘230 make Peterson ^‘almost 
certain that Kalidasa is quoting from Vatsyayana.'’*^® Vatsyayana, 

^ Laimmn, Atlmrva, op. cit lik. xiv. pagcg 738-08. 

» J.A.S.B, 1905, page 263. 

® Gray, Vasavadatta, page 9. 

* Hall*8 Vasftvadatta, liib. Ind. Preface, pages 6-2it. 

Gray, op. cifc. p^ges 8-9. 

® Hall, op. cit. page 11. 

’ MacdoiieU, op. cit. page 326. 

® J.B.O.B.S. Vol. IT. pt. ii. page 166. 

• Jacobi, Die Epeu Kullduaie, page 166. 

>» IVUrmn. Joar. Antlirop. Soc. Bomb. 1801, page 406 and J.B.B.B.A.S. 

A'oJ, XVIII, page 100-10, 
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therefore, could not be later than the fifth century a.b. (t»V) Vats-’ 
yfiyana describes in detail his contemporary Abhiras and minor 
Andhras, but does not make the slightest mention of the Guptas^ 
while the context claims the account as complete. The Guptas 
became paramount in Northern India by the middle of the fourth 
century a.d.^ Hence Vatsyayana could not be later than the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. (tc) Kielhom (Paficatantra, page 2) 
and Schmidt * note two passages in Paficatantra mentioning 
VatsySyanaby name. Both agree in attributing the text to the 
fourth century a.d. Hence Vatsyayana could not be later than 
the beginning in the fourth century A.D., his terminus ad quern. 
(6) Anterior allusions are seventeen: (i), (ii) and (iii)— 
Apastamb. Grh», 1. 310 and I. 3. 20, and III. 88 quoted in 
KSmasu, page 187-88, 188, 191 respectively} (iv) Ajiastamb. 
Dharm. (Buhler, page 1) in Kama, page 16 ; (v) M.ahabhii. 
Adi eh. 73-4 in Kama, page 223 ; (vi) Vaiiistha Dharmasa. 
(t'uhrer, page 77) ch. XXVIII. 8, in Kama, 167; (vii) and 
(viii) Baudhayana Dharmasa.^ I. 16. 49, I. 2, 16 in Kama, 
page 167 and page 223, respectively j (is) Visnusmrti. (.Tolly) 
XXIII. 40 Kama, page 167 ; (x) Manava Dharmasa. 
(Jolly) V. 130 in Kama, page 167 } (xi) Vatsyayana uses not 
only some passages ® from Kautilya but his method as well.'' 
The evidence so far, therefore, make him not earlier than fourth 
century B.C. (xii) Kamasutra mentions the treatise of Gonar- 
diya, a name of Patanjali, according to tradition. Another' 
tradition says " yogena nttasgadadena vaca'k, malait Sarlrasya 
ea midyakenaf yo'faUrot tain ptswain mmlnain Patatl^ 
jaliHv pr-ar,jaliTdnato> smi.” The first two are extant- 
Yogadarsana and Bha?ya, but what about the third, on 
medicine? The 7th Adhi. Kama also deals with « medicine." 
Was Patanjali's book on m edicine known as the treatise of 

1 Smith, Early History, 19 14, page 276. 

» Schmidt, Beitrage zur Itidischen Erotik, 1902, pages 4, 5. 

» Winteridtz, pages 4, 6, 11* 

• Sriuivasacaryn, pages 57, 137. 

6 KatitUya, op. cit. Bog. tran. Shamashasfcryr 11, 18 a 

• JiB.O.U.S, 1910, page 188. 
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(ionardiya ? ^ Nothing incongruous in a grammarian^s interest 
in erotics. Tatafijali, on Pan. I. iv. 51, describes Ga^ikftputra 
as a grammarian ; Vatsyayana records him as an erotician, and 
Jacobi identifies the two.* Patahjali’s identity with Go^ardiya, 
as } et hypothetical, would bring down Vatsyayana to not earlier 
than the second century B.c. (xiii) Kama, refers to Kuntala 
§takaarni,‘^ the Andhra king.^ 6ri Malla Satakarpi was 
Kharavela’s antagonist in 171 B.c.^ The Pura^as place 
Kuntala Siitakarni 108 years later,® i.e. about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Therefore, Vatsyayana cannot be 
earlier lliiui the lirst century A.n. (xiv) "Vatsyayana, pages 
J*2{), io5, 2b7“8 contemptuously describes the contemporary 
AhJhyas and their various vices, nowhere as sovereign 
])o\verB, The Andhra empii^e flourished about the second io the 
hoginiiing of ilie tliird century A.D.’' Vatsyayana's account 
is intelligible only in reference to the few decadent local 
Andhias ruling along with the descendants of their quondam 
suhmdl nates after tlie disruption of the empire towards the end 
<>£ third century a.p.® This brings the author of Ktoa not 
eailier than tl It* tliird century A.n. (xv) The family of one of 
iliese foinier ruLordiiiates, viz. the Abhiras, is expressly men- 
tioned (]<age 21)']) along with the Andhras. Abhira Kottaraja 
(i‘age 2b7) seems to be a ruling king. ing Isvarasena, son 
<>1‘ Aldilra Bivadatta, lived in the third century a.d.® Indrajis 
iMali}iki:atrapa Isvarasena w’as an Abhira between — I^Oa.dA® 

The Ablilra kingdom lasted from the middle of tbe third to 

' Kfurm. 0. 

’ 8,U.A.\V., 1011, pugca060-G3. 

^ Bliaudarlvur (1(.) Early Hist. Bclk., 31. 

* Ksva.ii pugos 147-H-O. 

*' J.n.O.ll.S,, vol. Ill, paps 4-11,413. 

• 3 'arbiter, Kali Ap-, pages 38-40. 

* Suuth, op. oil. 423. 

• rnrKiter, o[.. eit. page 45 

» XadvK Anliand. .Survey. tV. liid. iv. page 108. 

lUptfi'n, K'ut. ;reiu6 AndLia Dyuas,. \\ 138ff., J.R.A.S., 1800, p. 657, 
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tliat of the fourth century a.d. when Samudragupta overturned 
it about SS6 a.d.^ Epigraphic and numismatic grounds * 
place Vatsyayana^s Abhiras between the middle of the third 
to the beginning of the fourth century a.d. — not earlier than 
the middle of the third century a.d. (xvi) Lanman regards 
the Tantrakhyayika as the earliest edition of the PaficaCtantra * 
about the end of the thiixl century a.d,* It enumerates as 
Buojects for study treatises on Dharma, Artha and Kama ® 
but differs from the fourth centuiy edition (see above (a) iv) 
in omitting Vatsyayana's name. This is explained by the 
confusion amongst such treatises, before Vats/ayana took to 
systematizing them, — almost utsannaialpa, i.o. about to be lost 
(page 7). Kielhorn aaid ScbmiJt^s references from the later 
edition make it almost certain that the earlier edition refrained 
from specifying the author because VatsyAyana^s complete 
code was not before it. This would place Vats}'Ayana not 
earlier than the end of the third century a.d, (xvii) Lalita- 
vistara, alout 800 a.d.,® apparently knows only parts of 
Kamasutra, but not the whole system,'^ Therefore not earlier 
than the end of the third century a.d. is Vatsyayaiia^s 
terminus qvo. Putting together {a) and {b) Vatsyayana^s 
date is approximately the end of the third century a.d. 

Bhasa and Vatsyayana. 

(a) Vatsyayana, unknown to Bhasa : (e) In Pratima, Act 

V, page 79, Havana, disguised as a Brahman a, sets forth the 
different &astr:is he has studied. Amongst others, he enumerates 
two of the well-known trio — Dbarma^astra of Manu and 
Arthaiiastra of Brhaspati. Dharma, Artha and Kami wero 
regarded as (r ivarga for all including a Brahmana.® The 

^ Fleet, Gupta Inscr. page 8. 

» J.B.O.R.S. vol. V. pt. II'. 

• Hertcl, Daa PuiicatJiutra, 1914, page 9. 

• Lanman, II.O.S. vol. XIV, page i. 

» Hcrtel, H.O.S. vol. XIV, page 1. 

• Wiiiternitz, Geschiclito d. Ind. Lit. Hand. IIj,page 109. 

^ LemiiaTi, LalUavisfcara, page 150‘, 

• Kunfilya, op. cit. xv. 1, 
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omission of the third in such a context k significant and points 
to the non-existence of Vatsyayana's Kamasutra in Bhasa's time, 
(u) Of the thirteen plays, only four, viz. Caru., Avimar., Pratijha, 
and Svapna. deal with a loveplot. In the West, church-going 
helps in love-intrigue. So it is from Boccaccio's Fiametta to 
Goethe's Gretehen. Likewise in the East, only less so. Here 
there is a distinct difference of opinion between Babhravya and 
Vatsyayana. The former mentions as opportunities for love- 
making — (1) going to a temple; (2) walking; (?J) playing 
in the garden; (4) sporting in water; (5) marriage; (6) a 
ceremony, mishap or festival; (7) catastrophe due to fire ; (8) 
disturbance by burglary and (9) driving to a spectacle. The 
latter prefers, as easier, getting into a heroine's house, with 
means of egress and ingress.^ Bhasa closely follows Babhravya. 
CSru. (Act II, page 34, line 10 and Act I, page 10, line 14) 
exemplifies (1) and (2) : Avima {Act I, page 5, line 9; Act II, 
page 18, line 14 and Act III, page 42, line 11) ; (3), (7) and 

(8) : Pratijna (Act IV, page 102, linos 8-4) ; (4) : Svapna 

(Act I, page 84, line 9) (7). This affinity between Babhravya's 
precept and Bhfisa's practice extends to the language used by both, 
Vatsyayana's advice on the other hand is not original but based 
on others.^ It is followed in Avimar,^ but only under a strong 
protest from Vidusaka. The confident assertion in Kamasutra 
would be unintelligible if its author had not Avimaiaka's ex- 
perience before him. That he knew’ of it, he admits in page 271. 
Thus, while Bhasa knew only the predecessor of Vatsyayana, 
the latter refers to one of Bhasa' s works as of established repute. 
(«V/) A comi)arison betw’Gon the two shoAVs Bhasa considerably 
earlier in sprit. To take only one instance — the occasion and 
manner of Avooing a girl for the first time. Bhasa deals with it 
in Avimar. Act III, page 42-52, and Vatsyayana in Kama, 
chapter 111, page 200 — 5.* Kalidasa, under the influence of 

‘ SfAunidt, Das Kumasdtram, 1H97, v. § 4, page 353 and Kama page 274-5. 

’ Kama, page 203 and Schmidt, op. cit. pp. 250-1. 

® Aviumr. 30, page 30 h 13. 

* Schmidt, op. cit. IV. Sec 3, pp. 250-64. 
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Vatsjayana expatiates on the preliminaries, e,g. Du^yanta^s 
manoeuvre in blowing the dust off Sakuntala^s eyes, etc. (Sakuntala 
Act III): Avimaraka sets about with a naivete almost epic in 
its simplicity, Nalinika 1 says the nurse to the maid, ^Hhe 
bed is ready inside, make the bride and bvidegrpom enter there/^ 
(Avimar. Act III, page 52). Was it this, a heroine^s insen- 
sibility to convention, that scandalised Vatsyajana when 
be despondingly avers his belief to the contrary as on simple 
prayovaduf or hearsay evidence ? At any rate Rhasa completely 
ignores Vatsyayana. {b) Far move interesting as determining 
Bhasa^s priority to Vatsyayana is the latter^s allusion to the 
former.^ He refers to the stories of Abalya, Sakuntala and 
Avimaraka. The context implies their popularity during Vat- 
sjayana^s time. Asvaghosa corroborates this as regards Abalya 
(Buddhaca. IV. 72) and Sakuntala (Buddhaca. IV. 20). These 
two retained their fame in Kalidasa^s age and later on. Not so 
Avimaraka ; its beginning and end are both subject to controversy. 
As Max Lindenau ^ points out the two epics, Mahabharata and 
llamfiyapa, have supplied plots for most of Bhasa’s plays but 
Avimaraka is an exception. Sakuntala and Abalya are indebted 
to Mahabharata and Ramayaoa respectively, but Avimaraka is 
Bhaea'^s own creation perhaps adapted from Harivaihsa. It became 
obsolete with a loss of Bhasa^s works. Hence Vatsyayana was 
evidently referring to Bhasa. Now, Vatsyayana has been shown 
above to belong to tbe end of the third century a.d. Bhasa, there- 
fore, cannot be later than the end of the third century a.d. 

2.-Bharata. 

His sources . — (f) In order to improve contemporary 
manners and merriment, Brahma wanted to create something 
for the happiness of all — the higher castes as well as the 
i^udras. Rgveda gave him dialogue, Sama song, Yajur 
acting and Atharva rasa or aesthetic pleasure. Thus arose 
the drama.® This statement of Bharata is of interest as an 

* Kama, page 271, and Schmidt, op. cit. page 348. 

* Lindrnau, Bhaaa Sfcndicn, page 18. 

^ Bhurata, Kavyamalu, 42, p. 2 xvi — iil* 
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ancient ti*aditIon, The earliest forms of dramatic literature 
in India are represented by those hymns of the l^gveda which 
contain dialogues.^ Technically known as iamvadas, they are 
the basis of the theory of Windisch and Oldenberg ^ 

and the iiihasa theory of Pischel and Geldner. Max Muller* 
sees in them a beginning of Indian drama, L^vi * finds it 
impossible not to regard them as dramatic spectacles and 
urges the possibility of a very early Indian drama,* As an 
instance of this early dramatic tendency Schroeder cites 
jRgveda vli, 102 and ix. 112. Kidgeway * admits in this an 
assumption of dramatic ritual. Such ritual drama existed^ 
according to ‘Winternitz, but was of little importance. The 
Rgveda reveals just a crude awakening of the dramatic sense, 
and Keith’' rightly differentiates ritual dialogue from dramatic 
ritual. The hymns above are more ritual or liturgical than 
dramatic or mimetic. The latter suggests acted drama the 
origin of which is wrapt in obscurity/^ ® Its earliest instance, 
according to tradition, is Bharata^s Laksmisvayaihbara 
connected with the Vi$nu-Kr§na cult.® The origin is still a 
matter for controversy. PlsohePs Puppet-plays and shadow- 
plays have added to the prevailing darkness. The first vague 
light begins with the names of acted drama like Jarjara, 
Amrtamatliana and Trijmradaha. (ii) Suggestions for improve- 
ment introduced dancing. This attempt at improvement is 
dramaturgy in embryo, (iii) Starting as religious, the drama 
rapidly developed into the sanifivakara and the supernatural 

' Macdonell, op. clt. p. 346. 

* Z D.M.G. 1886. 

® Max Muller, Rgveda, Vol. T, 1. p. 173. 

® L^vi, Lo Tlidiltre Indien, 1800, p. 307. 

® Hurrowi^z, lud. Tbcat. pages 23, 24, 

® Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races p. 156. 

’ J.U.A.B, 1911, p. 976 ff. 

• Macdoncll, op. tit. p. 846, 

® Ibid, p. 347. 

The Home of the Pnppet-plays, trans. Tawney, 1902. 

Das nltindiBcbo Scbattciispiel, pp, Aff.J 

>* Bbarafca, op. cit. cR, IV, pp. 42, 242, ih 12 and 20. 
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IHma, The Vajasaneyi Saihhita (XXX) ig the first direct 
evidence ^ to the history of the dramatic art. (iv) Kolahala or 
Kofaela was one of the earliest to I’esolve it into a system. Nat 
XXXVII, 18, p. 445. (v) He was followed by Vyasa, 
and Dhurtita (Nat. XXXVII, 24. p, 446.) far^ were 

produced works, more or less original, leading to the foundation 
of different schools, or Hdclkantas. (vi) Their greatest successor 
was Bharata the di’amaturgist par excellence^ the original 
basis of the extant version. From now, was felt the need for 
systematization and began the task of standard^* zation (vii) 
6ilaU (Pan. IV. iii* 110) and KHasva (Pan. IV. iii. Ill) are 
the first Sutrakaras mentioned by Panini. They were BharntaSj 
traced — if not to the honoured name in the Rgveda and 
the Mahabharata — to the sage Bharata, father of Lassen^s * 
rhapsodists and cornediens. (viii) Kautilya^a Ku^ilavas 
carried the line further and lower. Before him, though meant 
for the enjoyment of all, the actual acting was restricted to 
Brahmaoas.'^ Henceforth the Sudras, tlio ill-bred ® Ku^ilavas 
and Sailusas took to it. L^vi is puzzled about their formation ; 
it would bo more reasonable to go to Dravidian sources. Saila 
never means manner, but always slone.'^^ ® He is unduly literal. 
Haila-bheda is a technical term in Susruta ^ given in Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary of Monier- Williams, p. 1090 — eolem 

Soiiiellaroidee (Lewis and Short, Lat. Diet., 1880, pp. 487 and 
1050 .) jSailusa in this way explains Kusilava, both perhaps 
bearing about them tokens of the occasion of their name even 
though the derivation bo not clear. Likewise Gypsies in 
German are zigeuner though to resolve it into ziehgauner 

^ LtWi, op. cit., p. 3C»8. 

« J.A S.B., 1009, p. 358. 

* Schlegel-Iiasscii, BLagavacIgUa, Index, s. ?. Bharata. 

* J.B.A.S., 1913, p. 

® Wehcr, Ind. Lit., p. 211, cf. Pt'tcrsbnrgh Dictionary. 

* Levi op. cit. p. 313. 

* Susrula, ch. VllI, Kd. N. M. Gnpta Vol. I., 1834, p, 53. Eng. trans. K. 

L. Bliisngrataa, 1911, Vol, II, p. 333. 
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i« ibbiouB.^ That the Ku^ilavas were 6udi*a actors is cleat 
from Artha^astra. (ix) Aeoka^s patronage « completed this 
vulgarization, (x) It is thus easier to understand why Manu 
looked with disfavour upon the influence of the stage on the 
people and inveighed against the profession of actors,* He 
places a stage player and a Ni^ada or §udra side by side.^ (xi) A 
short revival followed with the Sudra actors, if not actually 
replaced, at least explained away. They were Brahmanas turned 
into ^udras (Natya^as, chapter I.) As a further stimulus to the 
stage all the works of Kohela, Vatsya, Sandilya, Dhurtita and 
the great Bharata, each evidently a SutrakSra, were compiled 
into a complete system/ the Natya^astra of to-day. The com- 
piler adox)ted the name of Bharata to emphasize his indebted- 
ness to the original Bharata, his main basis. This identity of 
names has led to an unnecessary confusion of persons. But the 
plural Bharat an am, Nat, cha 2 :>ter XXXVIL 24, page 446, 
distinctly implies the generic character of the name and helps to 
differentiate the earlier Bharata from his codifier of the current 
Natyaflastva. 

His Date . — The theatre, as an institution, is very old in India. 
Its connexion with the epics has been shown by Levi.® Mac- 
donelbs ^ surmise that there were no special theatres in the 
Indian Middle Ages, and plays seem to have been performed in 
the Sahglta^ala of royal palaces ignores the tradition retained iii 
the Natya^astra, * envisaging the detailed construction of three 
separate classes of preka^gfha or theatres. — (1) for gods, i.e. iit 
the temple ; {2) for princes and noblemen, apparently in theif 
concert rooms and (3) for the prakrfi, i.e. the public. But 
dramas precede dramaturgy, and Indian dramaturgy began 

^ Trench, Study of Words, 1895, p. 238 . 

• Bloc!', Archwol. Animal, Vol. 2. 

» Maim, III. 155, VlII. 05, Buhler, XXV, pages lOi, 206. 

• Ibid, IV. 211, Buhler op. cit. p. 163. 

• * J.AS.B, 1909, p. 359. 

• Levi, op. cit., pp. 309 — 812. 

’ Mftcdonell, op. cit., p. 362. 

• Blnrata, op. cit., ch. 11. 12, p. 9. 
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before *^Panini (fourth century b,c.)- The origin of the theatre 
naturally goes much earlier. (e) But Bharata (from now 
meaning always the current NatyaSastra) cannot be earlier 
than Panini who quotes only §ilali and Kr^asva (Pan. IV. iii. 

10 and IV. iii. 11) in the fourth century B.o. In Kautilya's 
Arthasastra, the Kusilavas are fiudi-as, in Bharata the principal 
interlocutor is the principal actor and he is a Brahmana. The 
Sudras had got in under Buddhist influence and were ousted 
with a Brahmana revival. The status of the actor in Kautilya and 
Bharata proves the latter not earlier than the fourth century 
B.o. (tit) This is confirmed by the stage discovered by Colonel 
Ouseley in the Eamgadh hills in Sirguja. Bloch ^ reads 
lupadakhe ^ in the inscription as pertainfng to acting. The 
characters in the inscription are of the third-second century b.c. 
The Prakrts used and the marked influence of the A^okaii ideal 
make it almost inconceivable that only Brahma^as and not 
Sudras were allowed to act* Therefore Bharata^s Brahmana 
actors could not be earlier than the third-second century B.c, 
(itO Patafijali gives minute details about actors, their declama- 
tions and songs (on PSn. I. IV. 29), but he does not mention 
Bharata. His description of the Saubhikas {Sobhika of Kiel- 
horn and Weber’s l^obhanika), the depravity of the actors and 
their vile social position, is quite difEerent from Bharata's. 
The latter could not be earlier than the second-first century b.c. 
(v) Bharata mentions the Sakas, Yavanas and the Pai*thians. 
The last are called Pallia vas (written Pahravas). Indian Pah- 
lava and Iranian Pahlav are corruptions of Pai-thava,^ i.e. the 
Parthians.^ According to Sallet^ the Iranian tji was changed to 

11 in Meherdates in Tacitus and JWiiro, i.c. JVlihira on the coins of 
Kaniska or Kanerki. Noldeke holds that the word Pahlava 

' could not have originated in India before the second century a. i>, 

‘ Bloch, op. cit. 

* Jayaswars reading of the JogTmarii ingcr. in lad. Aut,, July, 1019^^ 
p. 131, necessitates a revision of Bloch^s view. 

* Ncildcke, Z.D.M.a, vol. XXXI. p. 657. 

* Weber, Ind. Lit. pp. 187, 188, n. 201 a. 

♦Pie Nschfolger Alciaaders dos Gr. p. 137* 
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Insciiptional evidence, however, makes BUhler * conclude that 
the word Pahlava was used in India at the beginning of the 
first century a.d. Thus Bharata could not be earlier than that. 
(i>») Manu in the second century a.d. (see below) presumably 
reflects contemporary opinion in hedging in the actors with 
legal and social disqualifications (Manu III. 155, IV. 215 and 

IV. 2 14) . The picture of Bharata composing their panegyrics in 
another corner is refreshing but strains too much one’s notion of 
the probable. Moreover, in Nat. chapter XXII. IGl page 263 
he attempts a pun on Manusmyti, meaning perhaps the Dharma- 
lastra of Manu. Thus he must be later than the second century 
A.D. {vit) On the other hand, Kalidasa (fifth century a.d.) 
refers to him in V ikramorvasi as the authority of playwrights. 
Hence he could not be later than the fourth century a.d., as 
tradition in Kalidasa’s tifne already clothes him with antiquity. 
(viti) Some passages in the Kamasutra (e. end of the third 
century A.D.) make it highly probable that Vatsyayana knew 
Bhiirata. Nab chapter XXllI. 16, page 26C, occur with slight 
variations in Kamasutra,^ chapter V. sections C, 29, page 293. 
Bharata implies it as his own, whereas Vatsyayana says expressly 
that the “/Mas ” are quoted. It is siinibar to Babhravya’s » 
(Kamil, page 274) but his is not a aiid is alw.ays suppoi-ted 
by his name. Bharata, again, everywhere refers to Kamatantra 
generally (Nat. chapter XXIII. pages 265-271, verses 3C, 60, 
58, 61 and 78) in contexts which could not possibly ignore 
Vatsyayana if existent. Hence Bharata must be earlier than 
the Kamasutra. Later than the second century and earlier than 
the end of the third century, Bharata lived, therefore, about the 
middle of the third century a.d. 

Bhasa and Bharata- 

Violations of Bharata are too common in Bhasa. (i) Nat. 

V. 151 page 58 enjoins the naming of the author — Bhasa never 
follows it. (ii) According to Nat. ch. XVIII. 120-30, page 202, 

^ Buliler, op. oit., p. cxvi. 

* Schmidt, op. cifc., V. Sec. 6, p»go« 376, 377. 

® Ibid. Sec. 4, page 333, 
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FratijnS is an IhSmrga with four acts and a battle in connexion 
with women. But Bhasa’s colophon claims it as a Katika, 

(iii) Urubhafiga may he an Utsrii^kafika. But Bharata^s 
direction about the abundance of female mouming^^ is wanting. ^ 

(iv) Bharata prohibits sleeping * on the stages Bh&sa^ Svapna 

is practically founded on a negation of this. (Svapna Act V, 
1913, page 107). (v) Nat. ch. XVII. ibid, page 185, restricts 
the use of dr^aputra to a wife to her husband. K&lidasa always 
follows it. But in Svapna the chamberlain of Vasavadatta^s 
father applies it to King Udayana and in Balacarita, Ugrasena's 
servant to Vasudeva, as an expression of respect for Vasavadatta 
and Devaki respectively, (vi) Bharata lays down that '' no 
battle, abdication or invasion to be shov’n on the stage (Nat. 
page 193). Bhasa describes an actual fight in Balacarita, Act V, 
page 63. (vii) Bharata has a precept against the prodigality of 
tears and sighs as an exj)ression of one’s grief. ^ Acting by 
means of speech he places superior to that by physical manifes- 
tation. (Nat. ch; XXIL pages I— 8 and 241). Voltaire says 
the same : It is not necessary to proclaim that I cry— ono 

ought to judge by your words that your heart is broken/^ * 
Otherwise this profusion leads to ominous possibilities, witness 
Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-carita.® Here the hero is constantly 
overflowing with tears in the short intervals at his disposal 
between one swoon and another. A touching sight forsooth, 
but not quite in keeping with orthodox dramaturgy, cf 
Bharata, ch. VII. 14, page 42. Kiilidasa and ^udmka ® are 
comparatively free from it. Bharata^s rule presui)poses such a 
tendency in his predecessors. In the absence of others one may 
fall back on Bhasa, Naturally it is not difficult to detect. For 
extravagance with Bhasa is not the rule but an exception and all 

Bharata, op. cit. p. 203. 

Macdoneil, op. cit. p. 3d,8. 

Rcgnand, La Rh^torique Sanskritc, 183i, pages 223*4. 

Voltaire, Remarquessar Bdrinicc. 

XJttaracarita, Act III. 

Saknatala Act IV, Hrccbakatika Act X. 
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exceptions are obtrusive# The second act of Pratima offers 
a striking illustration. I am taking an unconscionably long 
time in dying said Charles II to his death-bed attendants. 
Da^aratha goes one better : his energetic lamentations make one 
almost forget that he is to die at all. Bharata and Voltaire had 
reasons for asking people to keep to the point even in dying, 
(viii) But he dies at last, or rather swoons as a preliminary. 
And in this, beyond doubt, he is guilty of an impropriety. He 
ought not to have done it on the stage. Even more irregular is 
Valfs passing away (Abhis, Act II) with everyone looking 
on. Says Bharata, “ no death allowed on the stage, Nilt ch, 
XVIII. page 193.^ These instances suffice to show Bhasa^s 
ignorance of the current Natya^astra. He was following some 
of Bharata^g predecessors specified above. He is reported to 
have prepared a compendium himself.^ At any rate, he is 
anterior to Bharata and, therefore, could not be later than the 
middle of the third century a.d. 

3.— Kautilya. 

His sources, — Hillebraudt* (cp. Jolly*) is agreed that the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya published by Shamashastry in Indian 
Antiquary 1909 and 1910 is rightly ascribed to the well-known 
minister of Candragupta, He is also called Canakya and 
Vi 99 ^ugupta.^ Sthaviravalicarita of Hemacandra* confirms this. 
Their identity is established by Nandisutra, Cal. Ed, pages 333 
and 391. Dandin in his Dasakumaracarita, pt II. ch. 8 and 
Ktoandaka in his Nitisara prove Ca^akya^s authorship of the 
Arthalastra, as corroborated by Pancatantra. ch I, Somadeva^s 
Nitivakyamrta, R^imandala-prakarauavrtti, the commentary 
Samantapasadika on Vinayapitaka, Mahanfimasthavira^s Maha- 
vafia^atlka and, lastly, the plot of Mudrarak§asa. It is needless 
to dwell on the various sources of Kautilya, ranging from the 

* Macdonoll, op. cit. p. 348. 

* Lt'vi, op. cit. page 160. 

* Hiltibrandt, Uber das Kanfcilyaiastra und Verwandtes, 1908. 

* Uolly, Ein altindisvlio LeUrbncb der Politik, 1911. 

» Vi?i.iupurana, Kng. traae. WUaon ch. XXl\, Bk. IV, page 186, cp, BLagav 
Vayu and Agui. * 

* Jacobi, Bib. lad. 
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(Jnide precepts in tlie Mahabharata (cli. XII 87, 3-1 la) to more 
systematized works. Kautilya not only mentions numerous sxicli 
iiutbors on AHba ^ but innunierabld commentaries thereon^ Bk. XV 
cb. I.* A convenient collection of this as a background for bis 
imperialistic picture, be alleges as bis motif. But amongst bis 
sburces, be states not works on Artlia or pure polity alone, but oii 
Dharma as well, the latter including the former as a subsidiary 
tbj^ic.® Tbis, along with bis non-controversial attitude, suggests 
that Artbasastra before Kautilj^a bad not yet acquired for itself 
the status of an independent sclidol or branch of learning. lu 
fact, Kautilya, as Jacobi ^ remarks, was the recognized founder 
of the school afterwards based on bis Artha^iastra. 

Ills Date, — Kauiilya'’s, if genuine, is one of the landmarks 
iii the early chronology of India. 800 b.c. may be accepted 
as provisionally settled.® Keith ^ suggests c. 100 b.c. for the 
extant version. The Artliaiiastra preserves an kutboritativO 
Account of political and social conditions in tlie Gangetic plain 
iri the age of Alexander the Great, 325 b.c.’ In spirit, it i.s 
sharply distinguished from subsequent Dhannasastras. They 
set forth the Bridunana ideal — it discards all ideals save tlie 
realization of an India- wide empire. JoIly^s® careful com]iaraii\’e 
study has demonstrated the indebted ne.ss of all later law-cixlos, 
beginning wutli Mann to Kautilya. But lii;^ date is of interest as 
helping to fix Lhe earliest limit of Bhasa. 

Kautilya and Bhasa. 

Kauiilya^s priority is beyond all n'asOnal doubi. (i) 
Krfutilya rutlilessly exposo.s the iiuinoral jiractices of 
and Braliniaiia niini.sters in tin? fouitli ecnlury B 0.^' 

a Bralunaiia is the cnibodijnenl of (‘very viiiiuj 

^ KauUly^j op- eit. Bk. XV. ch. I, Ia*l. Ant. lOlO, ITo. 

* liid. Ant, 1910, pape 177. 

® Law (N), Sfcadies iu Ancient Hindu Polity, 191 1, V^oL I, 25. 

* Jncoli, S.B.A.W,, 1912, ingc 832-81-9. 

^ lad. Ant., 1905, page 5. 

» Keith, J ll.A.S., 191(1, rage 137. 

^ Smith, op. cit. page 137. 

* Jolly, ArthMsfwt a unil Dhannasuiiln, Z.U.M.G ♦ page* 49-95. 

** ''‘iinlh, op, c'it page 144. 
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and deserving of all privileges (Panca^ Act page 7> Act II* 
page 81% Karna, page 84, etc.), '%voi*tliy of the highest veneration"^ 
(Madhyarnavya, i)age 17). This divergence of view is explained 
by history, Kautilya has in mind the Nandas who swept away 
all the old K^atriya dynasties reigning from the time of the great 
battled So had succeeds but worse remains behind/" For the 
last legitimate Nanda was murdered by his (jueen and her 
barber paramour, the latter seizing the throne. Their issue was 
Mahapadmananda, avaricious and profligate.^ The Bhavi?yaand 
Vi^nu Furanas indicate expressly that from him will start Kings 
like Sudras, devoid of morality. His bonhomie towards the 
degenerate Bralimaaas of his day was attempted on Canakya. 
This drove the latter to Candragupta"s camp and, according to the 
Purtinas, achieved Mahapadma"s ruiii.^ Whereas Bhasa witnesses 
the overthrow of Buddhism and a Bralimana revival led by the 
Andhras. But evidently he has not yet forgotten the dark days 
f roni before Kautilya downwards. For though a staunch defender 
of Brahmanism, he boldly reminds them that ‘^neither appearance 
nor caste makes the real difference between the high and the low* 
it is conduct that sets the stamp."" (Pafica, Act 11. 74.) There 
is tlius a big interval between Kautilya^s Bnihmana and Bhasa"s, 
which, however exaggerated, must have had a substratum of 
plausibility, (iij Most Sanskrit dramas fiiniisli practically no 
tt'chiiical information about current polity ai\d BhSsa is no 
exception. But there is absolutely nothing to show that Kautilya 
knew him even as a poet. Arthasastva Adhi. X. ch. 3 has 
a verse navarh saravaiii, "" otc , exhorting soldiers to fight for 
their master. The same occurs in Pratijua, Act IV. page 110. 
Kaut ilya’s manner suggests his to be a quotation^ Bhasa is less 
decisive. But both appeal to it as of some weight. The most 
reasonable explanation is that both were quoting from an anterior 
source, (iii) But there is proof that Bhasa knew Kautilya. In 

^ Piirgiter, op. cit. page 25. 

Binilh, op. (it. page 117. 

® PargikT, op. cit. page 25. 

* Vi^«akUa(lutt i, MiulrnrakHusft, 

Uiu?.qmti, lulro. Pratijua, pjige -li. 
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Pratima Act V. page 79, along with othei* §asti*as worth* 
a Brahmana's study is mentioned the ArthaSa8ti*a of Brhaspati* 
Brhaspati is the traditional preceptor of polity. Every author 
fathered his book on him. The current Artliasasti*a followed suit- 
Vatsyayaua so late as the end of the third century a.d. ttnd there* 
foi*e aware of Kautilya, refers perhaps to the latter^s book but 
styles it the Arthas'astra of Brhaspati ’ which has not been in 
existence since Kaiitilya^’s time. Kautilya's references, pages 6,, 
29, 6/^, 177, 192 and iiZ5 of second edition do not occur in the 
latter^s extant fragments,^ Kautilya himself traces his work to “ the 
Manavas, Ausanasas, Parayaras and Barhaspatj^as/^® The first 
three are mainly Dharmasastras. Only Uie last is Aiihasastra 
proper. Hence, Bhasa too was presumably alluding to Kautilya*s 
book under the customary designation of BrhaHpati. (iv) This 
is further borne out by Pratijfia, Act IV# page 122. Tlio 
minister Eharatarohaka says to his captive Yaugandharayana 

You have studied the science of i)V>lity. What docs it (i c, the 
Sastm) prescribe for foes vainpiished in a fight/^ Death is 
the response. There is one well-known Siistra on polity that 
ordains the same and that is the Arthasastraof Kautilya. Bhasa 
must have come long after Kautilya, to judge by the way ho 
looks upon the latter as an ahthority. Therefore, he could not 
be earlier than the fourth century b.c. 

4.— Panmi, Katyayana, and Patanjall. 

Their sour fie & — After Goldstiii'ker's'^ illuminating a])preciation. 
of Bdhtlingk^s Paninean activities, a detailed examination of 
sources is unnecessary. An admirable ac(*oiirit, however, occurs 
in LiehiclPs ® new hook on Katantra. Iji the cases of Vatsya- 
yana and Bharata, the claim of Bhasa's priority to each rendered' 
such an examination essential ; because ultrn.ately their sources 
were Bhasa^s own as well. Whereas Bhasa^s being pre- Paninean 
cannot (as shown below) be taken seriously. Nor is any inves- 

* Kama, page 4. 

* Thomas, Karlia8])aty i Artlia^^a^jlra, 1021, page 8. 

» Law, op. cit. pages 2.% 24, 

^ Goldstuckor, Panini, His i)kce in Sanskrit Literaturr,. pp. 87—89. 

* Liebich, Das Katantra, 1021. 
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ligation into liis cJifict time of immediate use. For almost all 
scholars are practically agreed as to the age of the above three, 
approximately, and even an approximate date would be su05- 
cient for the purposes of the present discussion. The following 
dates are assumed as provisionally con*ect ; (ci) Panini — fourth 
century P.c.’ ; (/;) Katjayana— 'third century B.O ® ; (c) 
Patanjali — 150 to 4^0 B.c.^ 

Panini and Bhasa* 

Bhasa^s so-called ‘‘ anomalies detected so far are 25 : 

(1) ^r//ya Dutagh. p. 50 — I^ap (?) supposed to be 
irregular ; 

(2) mu cintiya^ w.ama avaiuia Svapna, pp. IGO and 32, 24, 
ma nihhnndhui* Avim. p. 37 — 7vd with (?) ; 

(■5) W(i pavindfim etc. Svapna, ])p. 59 and 09, Bala. 4S, 
50 and Pvatijna, 45 — rndwith ttimun (?) 

(4) Vigahya iilktm Efila, p. 22 — want of sandhi in verse- 
half (?) ; 

(5) Tardhate, Pratijnn, p. 3 — dtmane (?) ; 

(()) rndantivi, Dutava, p. — mm (?) ; 

(7) javdpnspamiva ruldalacanah, PratijnA, p» 50 — 

sdpe hmtva compound (?) ; 

(8) chidifaic and ruhgaU^ Svapna. p. 09 — at mane (?) ; 

(9) ganiii^ye, Bal. p. 07. — dtmane (?) ; 

(10) rnnyatfiy Panca, p. 37 — atmane (?) ; 

(11) disrate, Svapna, p. 4 — d/7uaiie {?) ; 

(12) drahsj/ntc, Pvatijna, p. IG — dtmane (?) ; 

(13) vljantiy vlj antah and sa?Hd^vdsita?n, Ahhis, pp. 20, 
OS — nicelision (?) ; 

(It) uihin{ht.syati, Svapna, p. 10 and purisrajatiy Avim. 
p. 49 — parav/iai (?) 

(15) parisvdjaf Avim. p. 9t, parisvajafni Bala. p. 25 and 
tipalapsyati Dutagh, p. 54 — parasmat (?) ; 

' Biwudarkar (R) , Karly Hist. Dokk, 2ua Ed. iroinb. Gaz. 189H, vol. i. pt. i ; 
OokUtuekor, op. c t. pp. 228-2:^8; liid. Ant, i. il, xx, xvi. cf. VVinternitz, 
Wftckmvvgrl and Lrvi J. A., ISOO. 

a Kiolboni, Kiltynynnri and Patnuj.ill, Bomb. 1870, pp. 2-5. 

® >\ebcr, lud. Lit., 1882, p. 22 In. 
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(16) mnamaya, Piatim. pp. 63 and' WQ^^trgla agamsft 
Pan VI. iv. n (?) ; 

(17) me Capita Pratiin. p. 60 — me ab the beginning of 
the sentence (?) ; 

(18) svasitb/iavale evapalniiaya, A vim. p. 108 — against 
Pan VI. iii. 83 ; 

(19) vyuifiorahy Madhya, p. 12— against Ban. V iy. 151;., 

(.20) pratydyati ALhi? page paramai i^) 

(21) SvajHia,, page 45 — a (?) ; 

(22) prechaiff Panca. page 38 — dimauj (?) 

(23) te hrdayam, Abhi§ page 73, — long at the end of foot' 
ill ^drdulaeikililita (?) ; 

yadi^oei Pratijna, page 70 and tet^yadi AviiOi 
page GO, both together (?) ; 

(25) yadi ddtavyd', Panca. page yadi with 7th casc(?). 

A closer scrutiny renders the list inoro innocuous. (25) and 
(24) may be dismissed at once as a choice of diction and 
110 ' violence against Punini whatever. (23) is a matter of 
prosody and <piito allowable. Both Ihhgala and Srutahodlia 
describe the ending as short but IMiarttrhari uses a long nevertlic- 
Icss, Niti-ataka, 47. Ami it docs not concern Paiiiui. (22) 
pTasmai is proper iji the sense of ‘^desire for knowledge 
Bluitioji on Panini, Nirnaya — sag. Ed. 1890, page S93. 
Taitvabodhini explains it as a simple inquiry'^, ibid, page 
313. But Abhimiuiyu takes it as a slight/^ Bhasa evi- 
dently distinguishes between the two meanings, for in the 
first he uses tlio paramai elsewhere, ranca. Act III. p. 108. 
(21) d is due not to av anil -kadhipaii but avaniyd-]r ndhipali, 
the third case — ending to signif}^ ownership, as in gavd svdml, 
hJiuvd sihimi, etc. (20) Vaya is dtmane^ lutcording to Panin! 
111. i. 37. But it is entirely optiiuud by the jmpka of Pay. 
II. iv. 54. Magha uses udayali nut udiiyaie^ similarly pfatydyaiu 
(10) Panini V. iv. 151 is valid only 'with words in singular* 
With duals and plurals it is optional, Blial toji,,on Pan. IV. iv. 
15L Here ura^ may be dual, hence justified. (18) diifere]!:* 
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tiates between a blessing {drih) and a prayer (prdrCiand)y 
and the sa instead of saha is correct in the latter sense. The 
familar parallels saputras^a, etc. are quoted in Tattvabodhini 
on Siddhantakaumudi on Panini VI. iii. 83, Kielhorn : 
Mahabhas. Bomb. 3 vols. 1892 ; vol. II. I p. 171 and Siddhan'*’ 
tak. Nirnayasag. 1899 p. 198. (17) is not the pronominal 

form, but an indeclinable, reflecting the suvanta form. (16) it 
would be shoiii if in accordance with Pan. vi. iv. 12 (Kielhorn, 
op. cit. vol. III. p. 182) but it is long because of nic meaning 
tattaroti, (15) and (14) are allowed by Panini, by the jndpaka 
of II. iv. 54* (13) the first two liave /cvip sanctioned by Panini 

'to vijd ending in PacndivaCy the third is better read as samMvdsane 
according to four MSS. (12) agioes with Panini as Karmahartan 
forms ; dadrse, ^rmnva and nandale are used by Candi. (11) 
and (10) and (9) are instances of Karmavadhh dva* The comple- 
tion of the sense of the verb implies an object. (8) The first is used 
karmani ; so also the second which becomes transitive by virtue 
of inherent causation. (7) exemplifies the extremely common 
and allowed compound, “where tlie meaning is clear 
[gamakutve) in spite of interdependence . (6) 

justifiable because Vrud is used as iudddi also. (5) Vordh 
is parasniai, Pan. VII. ii. 59, but used as Karinavudhhdva^ 
as in Kfilidasa ^akimtahl, Act 1. (4) is a doubtful point of 
prosody, irrelevant to Panini proper (3) is irregular, P.anini 
not allowing (umun with wea prohibitive. (2) nor ktvd as inter- 
preted by tlie specifie mention of alam and khahiy Pan. III. 
iv. 18. (1) goes against Pan. VII. i. 37 (Kielhorn, op. 
cit* vol. HI. pp. 25fc) — 59). Thus only three remain as real 
anomalies. And on the strength of those three solitary eases 
out of 13 dramas, 8vo. 7G9 pages, Gaaapati (Pratima, Intro, 
p. Ixxv) pretends Bhasa^s priority to Panini. One can only 
add that fatuity could no further go. 

Katyayana and Bhasa. 

3vat\ ft varans Varttika is “ not a commentary which explains 
hut an animncl version which completes.'^ ^ Bhasa's acquaintance 


* Kiollioru, op. cit. p. 2, 
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Vith liim can tDC tested hj the dramatist^s consciousness of Pani- 
bean limitations and agreement with Katyayana's emendations. 
The latter do not exist in MS. but retained, according to tradition 
and incidental remarks of Patanjali in the MahabhSsya.^ Two 
instances may be called in evidence. (1) Paijini rules^ Fpraccka 
as parasmau^ Katyayana prescribes atniO>ne when preceded by 
a and nu, (Vaiitika, I. iii, 21.) Patafijali modifies both and 
restricts dimane to prdccha after d and nw, only in the sense of 
respectful question to a superior. Bhasa follows all three s 
prcchdmi Pafica. Act III. p. 108 as Pacini : dprcckv Pratima, Act 
III. p. 48as Katyayana: as contemplated by Patafijali 

in his tipasaikkhydna. (ii) Paiiini ordains ae after rdjan ahak 
and 8akhi in Tatpurusa^Y . iv. 9. Katyayana makes the rule 
optional.^ Varitika bhasyadlic etc. would otherwise form 
the feminine as Kd^lrdjl. Patafijali is of the same oiuiiion as 
Kfityayana. The feminine kdslrdjnl suggests Panini V. iv. 9 
as O 2 )tional and Bhusa takes advantage of it in Avi. p. 110 
and Dutava, p. 32. 

Patanjali and Bhasa. 

The above establishes Bhasa^s intimate knowledge of Panin ij 
-Katyayana and Patafijali. The last, as already shown, expluins 
tlie divergence between Panini, Katyayana and Bhasa. For lie 
criticizes both Panini and Katyayana/* The red thread >vljich 
runs through the Mahabhasya is the polemic against the 
Varttikakara ^ and by imjdication on Panini. Hence Bhasa^e 
sin against Panini is obedience to Patanjali (Dutagli, p. 32 ). 
Ae special points of following Patafijali may be mentioned 
Bhasa^s preference for the neuter kia instead of lyut and the 
use of words ending in the suffix yat as attributives disagreeing 
in gender with their corms2)ondiiig sub.^tantives. Tlius BhaPa's 
grammar places him long after cacli of the three. 

^ Kielhorn, op t it, pp. C, 7. 

^ Bhaitoji, Siildljiinfcakamnudl, ^s'irriaya 1899, p. 1193. 

* Bha^oji, op. cit. p. 178. 

* Ooldstuckcr, Parnni, op. cit pp. 119— 2b 

^ Weber, Ind. IStud. A^ol. XIU. p. 32K 
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Bhasa and Later Dramatists. 

In support of this a comparison with Kalidasa is instructive, 
Anomalies in liiin are not uncommon. Tho following maj 
he singled out : (i) mandark mandah Meghadu — according to 

J’aniui, the Karmadliaraya form is only mandamanda^* 
^ii) gatolially — Panini only gaccliantl, (iji) inamhaham 
Kumfir canto III. Sandhi in tryc^mbaka compulsory according 
fo Paipini. (Iv) tarhpdiafiark p'athamamasn, prahhra^iaydih 
yo nahumin, cakdrOy saiikyojayd^ vidhivaddsa. Panini no vyava^. 
dhdna between d^n and amiy so ppdtaydmasa prahlira'hiayamca^ 
kdra saihyojaydnidsa only, (v) Kamaydnavasthay ^ikuntalaj; 
l^aJjiiui requires miilc before sdnac. (vi) tardsdhaik, Kumara, 
(lanto II, the affix nvi with saha irregular, (vii) Kusumdracya 
Panini ordains ghan. (viii) 7iav5sasd but urns is not feminine. 

(ix) paramcf^thin agaiifst Panini but allowed by Katyayana. 

(x) Panini 1. iv. 80 places an vpasarga before tho root. Pat id- 
jali on Panini 1. iv. 81 and I. iv. 82 emphasizes it in literature 
other than Vedic. But Kalidasa uses it aftn* the root, pa^cadat 
dhyayandriha, etc. Su li anomalies admit of an easy solution. 
Up to Patahjall, Panini was freely criticized and corrected. 
Then began nn attempt at its stabilization. Naturally it took 
time to got irrevocably stereotyped. Even Kalidasa's timo 
found many forms in a state of tlux. That they would appear 
in his predecessor, Chfisa, is not unexpected. The wonder is 
not that Bhasa lias them at all but that he has so few of them. 
And it eoiifinns all the more his careful study of the three great 
grammarians. As a further illustration of his posteriority may 
be mentioned the word sahghdtat It is regularly derived from 
&im and Fhan, With Panini (and even before, hiiu) Kfitj^ayaiia 
and Pat,af)j:ili, it means merely ‘^a collection or assemblage 
and is explicitly distinguished from tho other word derived 
fnnn the sam(‘ root, viz* Bakghay an aggregation of indiviJuala 
for a deluiite ]»urpose." Three special Sutras, Pan, III. hi. 42, 
UP ill. and V. ii. 52 point out that sahgha must havo 
\\ purpose, Sjkghdla none. Bhasa, on the oilier hand, uses tho 

I Pi|aiul,u-Lir (U) CinnkUnyl LoHurco, 1‘JIO, pp. Hi— 113. 
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latter in the sense of the former. Pratima Act IIL 09 has 
sunghdta with an unmistakably definite purpose, viz. a plot to 
release Uday^a. This complete change in meaning suggests 
long interval between the two. And in no way could he bo 
fyarlier than Patanjali, second century B.c. 

5. -Mann. 

llis Sources* — (i) Each of the foru* Vedas had several re- 
censions, the differences being at first very slight, perhaps of 
simple arrangement.^ (ii) Out of these gradually rose the different 
^schools of Brahmana literature, (iii) The Manavas were one of 
the six subdivisions of the Maitrayani school of the Black Yajur- 
yeda.^ (|v) Their followers compiled ^ manuals for sacrifice, i.e. 
gutras, Suc|i works w’ere studied according to Kumarila Bhaita, 
C, 7(K) A.D., in each caram like the Pratisakhya rules, (v) Even 
getting aside Max M filler conjecture * that a legal work 
jiscribedto a Mauu was known to thc fiuthors of the four Vedas^^ 
it is possible that legal maxims were included in them : All 

JVIanu said is medicine.^'® At any rate Sutras dealing with 
Dharma were in existence at the time of Patanjali. (vi) 
From these, came by natural development the law-hooks 
pr Dharmasastvas,® (yii) Most of the original Dharmasntras 
have not beep recovered. The best preserved are those of the 
4pastambas, of Iliranyakesin and Baudbayana.’' But tlicir 
yersified recension called Dharraasastras ® are extant.® Kumarila 
Jlhatto^s Asvalayana-grkya-sutra, the Kaihaka Dharmasutras, 
etc. survive only in these metrical ^astras, like the Asvalayana- 
grliya-sastra, the Visnusmrti, Gautama and Vabiftha Dharma- 

* IJarnell, Classified I»dcx to the Tanjoro MSS., p. 21. 

* Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, i, p. 72. 

® Weber and Stciizler, Ind. Stud. vol. i, pp. 60, H3, 243, 214. 

* Muller, India, Whit can it teach us, p. 801. 

Kuhlcr, S.C.E. oi). cit. pp. Ix-i. 

® Whitney, Sht. Gram. p. xviii. 

^ Mrtcdouell, op. clt., pp. 268 0. 

® WV'bcr, Ind. Lit., p. 200. 

? Goldstucker. Kemaiiis, 1800 , vol. i, \\ Cl. 
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i^astras etc.^ (ix) But tlie oldest and most noted of them is that 
called by the name of Manu,^ His mythical character is shown 
in Puranas (Visnu, Hall, vol. I, pp. 104-5) and Itihasas by 
Hopkins in J.A.O.S., vol. XI. pp. 217-56. Kulluka^s comment 
on Medhatithi on Narada and Manu I. 58 suggests the same. 
Chapter VII) dealing exclusively with polity and the life 
of a king- — comparatively foreign to earlier Sutras, save of 
Apastamba II. x. 25 — has led Burnell'^ to claim the whole work 
as intended sx^ecially for kings. Manuks code claims as origin 
‘^The Deity said, this system I declared to Vivasvant (the sun) ; 
Vivaavant to Manu, and Manu to kingly seers. Such kings, 
in India, adopted the gotra of their purohita Or household 
ju’iests.® The Dharmasastra under discussion is therefore styled 
Manava, not from any mythical personage Manu,® whose use ^ 
simply imparts sanctity to its authority * but from the Brah^ 
mana gotra Manava, a division of the Black Yajurveda.® It is 
a metrical recast of the lost Dharmasutra of the Mtlnava 
Sutracarana.^® 

Ills Bate, — (i) Valabhi insevipHons,^^ dated from 526 a . d ,> 
mention the Dharma^astra o£ Manu. (ii) Bharavi (e. sixth 
century a.d.) Kirata, I. 9 refers to Manu, chapter VII. (iii) 
Kamandaki (Karn. N«at. VII. 24-5 ; II. 3 ; XI. 67) evidently 
knows not the original Manava Dharmasutra but the current 
Dharmasastra.^^ (iv) Megastliencs, Frag, xxvii. alludes to the 
ahsenee of codified laws in 320 n.c., hut Nrirada (c. fifth century 

^ Uulilor, op. cit., p. Ixx. 

* Whitney, Skt. Grum., p. xviii. 

® IIopkiiiB, Religions of India, 181)5, pp. 392,401. 

* liiirnell, Tlio Ordinances of Mann, 1884, pp. J.xii-iv. 

® lad. Kind. ix. j), 325, x. p. 83. 

» Jolly, Manu, 3887, ch. I. Gl, p. 7. 

’ Hoi)kin3. op. cit. p. 143. 

^ GolJslarkt'r, Rc'maiiis, i. p. 107. 

• ® llurncll, Op. cit., p. xxv. 

lluliler, S.lkE., op. cit , p. xix. 

lud. Ant. \ol. iv. p. 104, v. 28, xi, 11, vii. 67, 69, 71, vui. 302% 

Buhler, S.B.E., op. cit , p. x.\xviii. 
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A.D,) bears witness^ to written books like Mann.^ (v) Brhaspati- 
^rnrti (c. sixth century a,p.) is a Varttika on Manu. (vi) 
Pulakeii, founder of the Calukya dynasty in the Dekkan about 
£00 A.D., claimed to be a Manavya.^ Manavya, from Manu 
but later than Manava, Pan* IV. i. 106, apparently signifies its 
•connexion with the Manava school. Manuks code therefore 
was quite authoritative by his time and could not be later than 
the sixth century a.d. (vii) Max Muller’s view based on 
Ptolemy^s astronomy and astrology is rightly repudiated by 
Jolly .3 For coming before Yajnavalkya and Nfirada (c. fifth 
•centuiy a.d.), Manu could not be later than the fourth century 
A.D. (viii) Bharata (c. middle of third century a.d.) puns on 
Manusmiti, Natya^a, chapter XXII. 161, Kavyamala 42, 
p, 253. Hence he could not be later than the middle of the third 
<)entury a.d. (ix) Tlie close similarity between Manu, chapter X, 
43-4 and Asoka Hock-edict V, mentioning Yavanas, Kambojas 
and Sakas suggests the former not earlier than third century b.c, 
(x) The Sutra period proper is from 600-200 B.c.^ Manuks 
style is that of the Pauranic Sankhya.^ It was unknown to 
Panini and Patafijali (second-first century B.c.). Hence the 
compiler must bo later than the first century b.c. Mithridates 
I of the Parthian dynasty invaded India about the second 
century B.c.^ The name Pah lava first apj)ears, — notin the second 
century a.d. as Nbldeke mistook, — in the first century in Rudra- 
daman^s inscription,'^ 21-22 a.d., but not earlier. Manu’s 
mention ( if not spurious )® cannot be earlier than the first 
century a.d. (xi) This is corroborated by Patanjali’s ignorance 
of the DharinasJastra, for Bhasya VI. i. fi4 and II. iii. 35 arc 
not from Manu II. 120 and IV. 151a as I\Iahabharata has the 

^ Jolly, Nar'ida, i. 16. 
lud. Ant. is. p. 124. 

® Jolly, Tagoro Lectures, pp. 65-6. 

* Max Muller, Skt. Lit., pp. 24411. 

® Colebrooke, Essays, vol. i. p. 249. 

* Lassen, Indischo Alterthumskundc IP, 329. 

^ Ind. Aut. vol. vii. p. 26.1. 

* Buhlcr, 8.B.E., op. cit., p. cxvi*ii. 
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tame, XIII. 101, Gl^-Gr>a and XIIL 104^, 3 9,*' and Mann and 
Maliiibhrirata hav3 utilized the same materials.* Thus, not later 
than the middle of the third century a.d. and not earlier than 
the first century A.D. Mann, as Biihler also concludes though qu. 
different liues>, hclonged to the second century a.d.*" 

Kana and Bhasa. 

{{) In common with Gautama and Baudhfiyans, Manu 
V II, 47, 50, strongly denounces gambling* in a king ; permitted 
by Apastamba and Vi§nu V. 134-135 under royal supervisiom 
Bhasa follows Manu : a gambler is senseless Panea, Act L 
page 32, vulgar and improper ibid, page 83, even if he 
is the king himself. Duryodhana, Uru, page 113 si. 03, in his 
last moments confesses gambling as his guilt, with its dire^ 
consequences as well tleservcd. {ii) Manu insists on the com- 
pulsory nature of dak mi % after the ceremony. A sacrifice is use* 
less where no or too small a dahim is given, Manu XI, 48-. 
It is the koyjiote of Bhasa^s Paacaratra. Bhi^ma echoes it over 
again to Diiryodhana, Parlca, Act I, page 2G. (u'i) According 

to Manu the father is hundred times more venerable than 
the teacher, but the mother a thousand times more than 
the father II, 145^ Bluisa calls this the accepted rules of 
conduct'’^ in Pratimn, Act III. page 54. To him, however, 
mother ceases to he so in going against the father (ibid)* 
But he carefully distinguishes between Manuks authority and 
his personal opinion. He wishes that ‘‘ henceforth his view be 
considered as superior^'’ (to the current cckIc, by implication), 
Pratiina, Act III. page 54. lie might not agree with, but 
ecrlainly knows Manu. (u?) And this he admits himself,, 
beyond any possibility of doubt. Amongst a Brahmana^s 
recognized studies he includes the Manaviya Dharmasastra/', 

* Kiclhorii, Mahabhasya, vol, i. p. 457, vol. iii. p. 68, 

. * Buhler, S.B.E., op. cit., pp. Ixxv-xc. 

^ Bnblor S.U.E. op. cit., p, cxvii. 

* UuLW, S.H.E, op. cit. p.igcjj Ivx-i. 

Ihid p»gt' 57. 
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Pratima, Act V. page 70. The context indicates a well- 
lestabHshed system. In any ease he could not be earlier than his 
•quotation, second century a.d. 

Thus the cumulative effect of the above evidence would 
to place Bhasa not later than the middle of tlie^hird 
•century a.d. (1 and 2), nor earlier than the second century a.d. 
(3, 4 and 5). Hence, roughly, the thirteen dramas belong to 
the second-third century a, d. 

11.- The Age of Bhasa— 

The question of Bhasa^s age, however, cannot ho solved 
Batisfactorily without taking into consideration every availalile 
jiiece of information, external as well as internal A careful 
analysis of his Buhject-mitter, as of his linguistic form, is 
necessary for the purpose. Hence it is instructive to note his 
relation to the following : 1. Jatakas (third century n.c.) ; 2. 

Asoka (fliird century n.c.) ; 3. Epics (c. second-third century 
A^D.) ; 4. Prosody ; 6, E’oetics, and 6. Archaiology. 

1, Jdiakts and Bhasa, — Sanci, Amaravati and Bharhut relic 
sl^rinCR contain sculptured carvings of the Jataka stories. At 
Bliarhut the titles of several of the Jatakas are inscribed. TIiu'?, 
these, birtli legends, as part of Buddhist religious hintory, Avore 
known iii the^third century b.c.^ They bear tlie following 
similarities with Bhasa : (e) Yaksipi as a female evil spirit, in 
the Jataka and Bhasa, Svapna, page 59, [U) Sentence at the 
beginning of a story, e g. There was King Brahmadatta of 
Kampilja, etc.'', Svapna, pp. 51-55 — familiar to the Jatakas. 

2. A^ofea and Bkdsa . — (z) Piadyota'^s ambasBador addresses 
his master Udayana's son-in-law as dr^aputra and ayyaputio^ 
Svapna, pp. C7, 69 ; At-'oka, Siddhapur inscription dryaputra- 
prince, Kumara. («t) Bhasa talks at tlie end of twelve books of an 
India-wide ^'one-umbrella empire.'^ Candragupta (e. 325 u.c.) 
was the earliest and the Andhrablirtyas and Ku?ana^ first-second . 
eeninry a.d., the latest powers to serve as bases for the idea. 


^ ClivluKT' : Tbc Jatiiki, Ed^^. trails. 1^05, A'lJ. I, pago vi. 
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Cf. Asoka^s trans-Vindhyan Siddliapur edict and all-India 
phraseology.^ 

8, The Epice and Bhdsa. — ^The mention of Kaniska^s tribe* 
the Tusaras in the Santiparva, Ixv. 18-15, amongst foreigners 
under Hindu kings, and the absence of Hun as therein place the 
current Mahabliarata about the third century a.d.^ There are* 
a few discrepancies between the Mahabharata and Bhasa : (i) 
Pafica deals with the exile of the Pandavas at Virata^s capital^ 
war between the former and the Kauravas in Virata^s territory 
and Duryodhana^s promise to Drona to give half the kingdom to 
the Pandavas if discovered within five nights — aversion unknown* 
to <he Mahabharat.^ (ii) Arjuna^s son Abbimanyu taken prisoner’ 
while fighting against Vira^ — unknown^ as above, (iii) 
M^hiih\i‘--m^hdhydhmatja — ^funeral priest ( bad sense ), Bhasa — 
sometimes good sense as in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ii. 19-22. 

JiLlmdyan'Z and Bhdm. — The latter know! the former,. 
Svap p. xxix, but perhaps not the extant edition. Ramayana — 
Laksmana younger brother of Bharata ; Bhasa — elder.® 

Apart from these minor differences, Bhasa is “deeply indebtel 
to the epic sources for his insi>iration/^ ® (i) Set phrases — 

acirenaivaf Pratima IV. 20, MBh. 11.2.58, Ram. 5.26.28 ; 
Jiampayanny Panca, II. 21, MBh. 2.29.7, Rain 5.56.18 ; 

Abhi. VI. 8 , MBh. 3.157.50, Ram. 0,88.2 ; nayami^ Pratima V, 
22, MBh. 6.5kSl., Ram. (Gorrerio) 75.28; prasMam Panca. IL 
OS, MBh. 9.35.72, Ram. 4.8.19 ; madasalalitagdmi Ahhi. II. 9 
and mattamdta hgallldh Abhi. IV. 15, MBh. 3.80, Ram. 2 3,28; 
^aMhramoty Dutav. verse 7 and Cmi iv, 3, MBh. 1,136, 
Ram. 7.37,3.29; Sneirendy Pratima IV. 2Ga, MBh. 92.58, Ram. 
6.61.20 ; IMxhs^^^bharatavdkya with ya imdm\ MBh, 12.321.184. 

' .T.A.S.B. vol, LX. No. 7, p^gos 259-260. ~~ 

* J.A.S.B., July 1913, page 259-260. 

* P. C, Roy, Mahabharata, Vol. III. p, 67f. ajitlovl. NimeSnd Slromayj, Vol. IX. 
pp. 38-85. 

* Ibid. 

Gorrosio p. lOl—sUghtly dilSereut from Bomb. cd. of Parub. pt. I n. 65 t 
xvlii. pp. 21-22. r M. * 

* J.A.O.S., April 1921, pp. 116-128. 
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(ii) so-called OTegularlties---/;»/fi9/«:, Bala II. 2 and Avant^ddii^ 
fateh^ ( ante. pp. 20-3 for Bhasa when not otherwise stated) — 
cf. Whitney ^ and Bohtling-k ^for epic instances ; gamisye^ Bam. 
5.66 29 ; garjaiey Bala III, 14 as above ; drahyate, MBh. 
3.14728, Bam. 2.83.«, Hariv 10735 ; prechase,. Wih. 1/1461 ; 
bhratyate, M.Bh. 8.603, RSm. 3,45.12 ; rukyate. Brhatsamhita 
5t.95 ; 4ros^aie MBh. 9.105.107, Ram. (Goit.) 2.120.22 ; dprecha, 
MBh. 14,403 ; Upalap»yati, MBh. 7.3070 ; pafisvaia etc. MBh. 
4.518, Earn. 3,38 ; vljanil, MBh. 7.307; rudarUl, MBh. 3.2886, 
Ram. 2.40.29; grhya common in MBh. and Ram. ; Smvati, Pafica 
II. 22, Whitney, Skt. Gram. § 1041 ; vimoitnkdma Avi. I. and as 
above; &arminah Dutav. verse 9, MBh. 4.527 ; vgudkoras, MBh, 
1.2740.1563; iulyadhama^ Svap. VI. 10, MBh. 12.483 ; yadi^^ 
MBh, 1.4203, Ram. 2.18.19, (iii) similarity extends to the 
metre also, 

4. Vfosody and Bhdsa. — The Epics, Puranas and Sastras 
very commonly use the sloka which is rare in Kalidasa and later. 
Bhasa uses 486 dokas out of 1,092 verses,^ i.o. about forty per 
cent., a feature which makes him different from all classical 
dramas, while he is closely akin to Asvagho^a in his use of the 
Suvadana, ^ equally rare later on, 

5. Poetics. — Bhamaha is the earliest extant author of 
Alahkara, dated by llaricband ^ towards the end of fifth or 
beginning of sixth century A. D because he mentions cloud as 
a messenger of love. But Ganapati ® claims him earlier than 
Kalidasa, who is not mentioned in the number of poets like 
MeJhavi, llilmasariml, etc., known to Bhamaha. Anyway Bha- 
maha criticizes the plot of Pratijrla inch. iv. of Kavyalankara, 
84*88. He s€ems to be referring to Bhasa^s Pratijna as the 
phrase hMnena, etc. has not been shown to occur in Brhatkatha, 

‘ I5kt. Gram. 176b and sec. 177b. 

* Bcmcrkcnswo.'tbos aus Raniajava, 

8 J.A.O.S. April 1921, p. 113. 

" ,I.A.O.S. April 1921, p.ll5. 

• Kalidasa ct L’Arfc Poetique l)e LUude, pp. 77-78, 

® intro. Svapiia., 191 C, p. 7. 
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the only other possible source. Hence Bha6a was stifHcientl/ 
well known about the fifth century a.d. to be quoted as att 
instance. 

6. ArcJucology> — Bhasa fiifnishes twd iiiipdrtant details 
al)ont (ij sculpture and (ii) painting, (i) Pratima is based on 
the custom of raising statues to dead kings in a building erected 
for the purpose, (ii) Similarly^ Dutava Act I. pages 9-12 
gives a vivid description of a realistic paintihg. 1 ho earliest 
known example of painting in India is that of the J ogiinara cave; 
third century b. whereas the earliest portrait statue, that of 
Kaniska, in the absence of confirmation as yet of JayaswaPfi^ 
^iiisiinaga discoveries^ [ identified, by Foilcher, as sirriple Yak§at 
images (cf. Parkhanl and Bharhut) of the second century B* c. — = 
Calcutta Universify Journal of Letters, 1921, vol. iv. pag€f 75]; 
If Foucher^s ^ view be accepted for the;prescnt; that the cult o{ 
secular statues as opposed to religious icons or images flourished 
in India about the first-eccond century a.d. then Bhasa’s 
cx])licit reference to it as a popular custom becomes more 
intelligible and his date loss uncertain^ 

At any rate all the sources above tend to strengthen oiir 
previous conclusion, placing the Trivandrum Bhasa about the 
second-third century a.d. 

‘ IU<.c}i, Arcll.Tul. ^tirv. Iiul., 1003-1, pp. 12b-30. 

* V)l. V. pt. ] pp. 88-lOG. 

® fitude 8ur L/Ivoiioj^'ap’aio UuaUUhWjue, 1000, p. 2. 
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II.— Charaoterisation of Bltasa’s Magadhi. 

The following are the chief characteri^ics : — 

Phonetics,>^ 

Vowels . — r becomes a, cf. 41, 45, 76-79, 108, 189 ; becomes 
4 cf. 134, 136, 263 ; becomes cf. 137 ; becomes w, cf. 27£-3 ; 
becomes <?, cf. 78, 81 ; becomes a/, cf, 280, In 278, sarimtha 
becomes * ^avvatha > iauvahdy a > au or Ist v > u ; o some- 
times becomes <?, 44. A vowel before a double consonant is 
generally short, cf. 103, 123, 1:^5, etc., but sometimes long, 
of. 1 2 0, Before r -I va, a is lengthened into au, 278. 

Consonants. — Single consonants at the beginning remain 
unaltered : exceptions, n > na, 101 ; y > j, 95, 97 , also 
retained, 211, 212 ; ^ and s > s, 245-78, only two instances of s 
retained, 4(), 279 ; ^ dropped between vowels, 20, 174 ; medial^ 
t becomes d, 'id, T6 ; c becomes a, 1, t between vowels > 4> ; 

4y becomes jj, 65 (contrast A^vaghosa, Liiders, Bruchstiieke, 
p. 36), cf. also 185. Kii^a for ablative Kasn?dty 56 (cf. 
Liiders, ibid) while ka^sya for ka%^a, tr > it, 32 ; ry >1, 132 ; 

> kkh, 213; gha and kka between vowels > //a, 208-9 ; 
sm > hm, 16, 17 i medial cch retained, 20 ; r > / and r%, 
126-7 ; cl > I, 116-6, ana > and and ane, 179, 180. Khalu 
> Kkhu, also Khalu, Khu, in Sandhi and hu, 58, 68, 197, 286 ; 
tti and t% for iti, 119. 

Sandhi.— a + (5=; S, 33, 267. 

Beclemion , — 

Nouns.— Nominative e for singular and plural 62, 72, but 
also 0 , 70. 

Instmmental — 198. 

Vocative— flj and e, 184, 226. 

Pronouns. — 1st person singular nominative both ahake and 
ahaik 14 and 15, acc. 190, instr. mae 187, gen, me 207. 

^ 8rd person feminine nominative iaih 26, 3i*d person instr. 
imii^ and nominative plural ime. 

Interjection and Conjunction,— yes (found only in 
Pili), a and ca for ca, 1, 83. 
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Conjugation.-^ 

Jrd person Ind. Kareii^Karoti, 44, bhanadi {qt biamtt] 177. 

2iid person Ind. hkafiMi^bhanatha, Singular bhaiiahi 
and bhanehi for bhana^ hoi and hodi for bliavati. There is no 
hhoti form as in Asvaghosa (cf. Liiders, op. oit. p. 36, pxngular 
hhottf 10). 

Most of Bhasa^s forms, agreeing with other authors which 
would have to be considered in a discussion on the general 
nature of MSgadhi, need no characterization here. Only^our 
points may be compared with Ai^vagho§a^s as bearing on the 
date of Bhasa. (1) Personal pronoun nominative singular 
hhkes^ahake and ahaii 14-5, and Asvaghofa ahakai^ (later ahake, 
hakoj l^ge \ Varamci 11, 9 ,• Hem. 4, 301 ; Pischel, 417. (2) 
Bhasa, Kis^a 56, A^va, (later Kisa, Pischel, 428), (3) 

Bhasa, aaceJiadi 20 and Aiva, vicchadi (later cch >^t Hem. 

4, 295, Pischel 824). (4) Bhasa i{t{dii for yasfibhih 27. 

Asva ittha (later sf and fth > ft ; Hem. 4. 289f. ; iPischel 

303). ^ 

The Jogimara inscription of Sutanuka (cf. Pischel, Sitzungs- 
berder Preuss. Ak. d. W. 1906 s. 489 ff.) is in pure Magadhi 
of the grammarians, with only S, no r, final o throughout repre- 
sented by e, long vowels a, i and u always expressed by i^hort a, 
i and u, and anusvara (rh) written only in tam (line 4) but 
omitted in bal[a]na, i.e. balanaih or balunaih (same line) (Bloch 
Ai’chaoological Survey of India Report, 1903-4, p. 128) . ^ Similarly, 
the Sitabenga inscription (Bloch, op. cit. p. 130) is ii^ pure 
Lena dialect, akin to Sauraseni in having r, the final o and $ 
instead of i . Both belong to the third century b.c., the former to 
a lower stratum of society, the latter a higher. In Bhasa^s 
Magadhi (second-third century A. n.), this isolated purity has 
already been replaced by a mutual influence which, later on, is to 
strongly modify the nature of all the Prakrits. ^ 

‘ The abm view requirea revision In the lig'it of Jayaiwal’s reading iutho 
iMim Antiqudryt 1919, page 131. 



Buddhist Iconography. 

Vajradhara Vajrasattva. 

By Vinayatosha Bhatta6haryya, M A. 

itlie present article is an attempt to distinguish between the 
two gods of the Buddhists, Vajradiara and Vajmsattava, Who 
are often confused by the students of Iconography. Many are 
inclined to think that Vajradhara is known only in the pantheons 
outside India but unknown in India itself. This is erroneous 
as I have discovered in Nepal a large number of truly Indian 
images of Vajradhara and met with Buddhists there who even 
now worship him. 

It is well known that the Buddhists of the Vajmy&nactllfc 
believed the five Dhyani or ‘‘^Meditative Buddhas and a sixth, 
Vajrasattva, to be the highest gods of their pantheon. These 
are a peculiar kind of Buddhas who are not required to pass 
through the stage of a Bodhisattva, and they are said to live 
in peaceful meditation in the Akani§tha Heaven. ^ They do 
create themselves, but sometimes from their persons emanate the 
Bodhisattvas, whose duty it is to create. The emanate^. yBodhi* 
sattvas hold the miniature figures of their spiritual^lvi^ers on 
their crown when represented in art. 

The Dhyani Buddhas are five in number to which a sixth, 
Vajrasattva, is sometimes added. They are 

1. Amitabha. 

2. Akfobhya. 

3. Vairocana. 

4. Batnasambhava. 

6. Amoghasiddhi. 

* The Buddhist Universe is divided into three .'grand divisions, K&mt, ROpa 
and Arhpa heavens. Akail49tha is the highest o£ ths Rupa heavens and 
inmates ot this heaven only retain their forms. 
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The idea of the five Dhyfini Buddhas seems to have been deve- 
loped from the theory of the eternity of the five Skandfias ^ or 
elements, and the DhySni Buddhas are said to preside over one or 
the other of the five Skandhas. Vajrasattvaj the sixth fihyani 
Buddha, presides over the mind, and as such, is an embodiment of 
the five Skandhas collectively. 

All these six Dhyani Buddhas have their emanations, who are 
called Bodhisattvas, for example, P a d m a p a n i Is the Bodhi- 
sattva of Amitabha, Vajrap&ni ofAk^obhya,. 
SSmantabhadra ol Vairocana, Batnapai^i of 
Ratnasambhava and Vi^vapani of Amogha- 
s i d d h i , and Ghantapani of Vajrasattva. 

From the above it appears that Vajrasattva is after all a 
Dhyani Buddha. But be differs from the other Dhyani Buddhas 
in the matter of dress and ornaments ho wears. His dross iS" 
|prinoely and ornaments costly unlike other Dhyani Buddhas who 
are required to be dressed in the monkish habit of three rags 
[tficlvard) without any ornament whatsoever. As ornaments 
and dresses are prescribed only fortlie Bodhisattvas, Vajrasattva 
becomes a Dhyani Buddha partaking of the nature of a Bodhi- 
sattva as well. This conclusion seems to be iri'esietible if we 
take into consideration the fact that in the SUdhanamotld 
Vajrasattva is described as bearing the miniature figure of liis 
sire, Ak§obhya on the crown, thereby alleging tliat at least in 
some quarters he was regarded as an emanation of Ak§obhya, 
or the same as Vajrapani. 

Up to the beginning of the tenth century Vajradhara was an 
abstract idea. Vajradhara means the “ Holder of Thundcrl)olfc'^ 
in other words, the Holder of 6toya (void)'^ that is, the god 
who has already merged himself in §unya or Void. Naturally 
Vajradhara was the highest ideal of the Vajrayana Buddhists : 
their ultimate goal was to merge themselves in Sunya, that is to 
say, to obtain NirvaftS, in other words, to be Vajradhara. As 
Vajradhara has already attained 6unya he cannot possibly have 


^ PaiicaskandbasvabliaVBtvat Paficasksndha Jiuali smrtah- 
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colour i« htJue and he wears heavenly ornaments and garments. 
He sits in the Vajraparyahka attitude on the open face of a 
double lotus. His two hands carrying the Vajra and the Ghanta 
are joined against the breast to exhibit what is called the 
Vajrahuhkara mudra. (Fig. I.) 

The S'a&ii of Vajradhara is Prajhaparamita*in whose' eternal 
embrace he is sometimes represented in yab-yum (fig. II), The 
sakti carries the Kartri in the right hand and Kapdla in the 

left and embraces Vajradhara whose form is the same as 
when single. 

The Dhyani Buddha, Vajrasattva, is also conccivecf in two 
different forms, single and yal)-ynm. When single he sits in 
the vajraparyanka altitude on the open face of a double con von- 
iioiial lotus. He is richly decorated with ornaments and wears 
princely garments. He carries the Vajra against the breast 
in the right hand with its palm upwards. The left hand carries 
^he Ghanta near the waist. (Fig. HI.) 

When represented in yah-yim ho is cdosely associated in the 
embrace of his §akti, Vajrasattvatmika (fig. IV), who carries 
the Kartri and the Kapalac In yab-yum also the form of 
Vajrasattva is the same as when single. 

So Vajradhara and Vajrasattva are different both in essence 
as also in form. Vajradhara partakes of the nature of the first'* 
or the primordial Buddha, while Vajrasattv a is at best a Dhyaiu 
Buddha if not actually of the nature of a Bodhisattva. 

^ Vajrapa^i also carries tlio Vajra CKactly ia the aaiiio f ishion . Some 
images of Va-jrasattra and Vajrapiini are to be found in the Gallorios of tlio 
Arclueological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

* Figures II — IV are photographs of Nepalese bronzes. 



Exorcism in Chota Nagpur. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy, B.L., 

Nothing gives a clearer view of the conception of a spirit 
formed by the man of lower culture than the various processes 
followed and spells or mantrams used by him in exorcising spirits 
in cases of supposed spirit-possession. 

In the present paper I shall describe the method of exorcism 
followed and mantra by the Chota Nagpur spirit- 

doctor in treating a married woman who has had the misfortune 
of either not bearing any chfld or of losing her children in their 
infancy. Such a misfortune is invariably attributed by the 
Chota Nfig})iir aboriginal to the malice of some mischievou^ 
spirit or other. 

In such a case a spirit-doctor, known as a deonrdy Bokha or 
matiy is approached for finding out the sjiirit who is responsible 
for the trouble, and the proper means of expelling it. 

I. Dali-dokhna (or examining rice grains.) 

The husband or some otlier relative of the woman goes, with 
a few companions, to the deonrd, sokha or mati, carrying a hand- 
ful of druit rice and four pice on two or three sakhm leaves made 
inti) a bundle with cloth. The woman for whose benefit this is. 
being taken is made to touch this rice and pice before it is taken 
to the mdh* Arriving at the matins place the bundle is handed 
over to the deonrd or mdti. The mdti before opening it mutters 
some manlraBy examines the rice and also the sal leaf and then 
informs the people that the familiar bhut of such-and-such 
a person ( either a relative or a villager or a person of another 
village ) is causing the trouble. If this agrees with their suspi- 
cions, they ask the mdti to drive away the bhfd* Then the mdti 
tells them to bring the articles required to perform the exorcism, 
such as riee-ilour, coal-dust, lamp, etc., and also the requisite 
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iacrificed supposed to have been ^^seen*''^ by the deonru <yt mdti in 
the ddlia^ If they believe in this then they provide the requisite 
articles with which the mdti performs the nihdri ceremony. 

If they have suspicions, they require the performance of the 
iutn&ri-bai{hdna rites so that the proper sacrifices may be known 
through the mouth of /he woman herself ( in a" state of 'spirit- 
possession )« It often happens that a few more sacrifices are 
named by the woman which were omitted by mistake by the 
deonrd or mdti in the ddli-^dekhnd process. This time there 
can be no room for scepticism.^ 

II. Kumari-baithana. 

On the appointed evening the woman who has been fasting 
the whole day is brought to the deonrd or mdti ( or the mdti is 
called/o the woman^s house). Some guldiehi flowers, bael leaves, 
tuUi leaves, a little reddish earth from a hearth, a little rice-flour, 
a little lohhan (iron slag), and a jungle-root called rami are 
pl&ced before the mdti. The mdti strings together the flowera 
and leaves into a garland and puts it on the neck of the* woman 
and dishevels her hair. 

Then he draws a diagram on the ground with the coal-dust, 
rice-flour and hearth-earth in the shape of three concentric 
parallelograms with their eastern arms wiped off. The outer- 
most lines are made of the earth from the hearth and are thus 
reddish in colour, the intermediate lines with rice-flour, and are 
thus white in colour, and the innermost lines with coal-dust and 
are thus black. This figure (called pint) represents three concen- 
tric compartments with openings on the east. This diagram is 
called the pint or altar of the ceremony. On the inner side of 
the innermost lines, other lines are drawn with [coal-dust, and 
on the outer side of the outermost lines similar lines are drawn 
with ciuldmdti (earth from a hearth). 

In the innermost compartment three handsful of rice are* 

* Persona of the male sex are not generally ^‘possessed’* but cases have beoa 
known in which this has happened and the man affected has been made to sit like 
a kumaru 
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placed a little apart from one another ; over each handful of rice 
are placed one i%hi leaf and one bit of ram% root. These are 
now covered over with a circular plate made of ml leaves joined 
together. Outside, but close to the diagram, towards its south- 
east are placed a tile [Jcliapa) with fire on it, a bit of copper 
( generally pice ) and a lighted earthen lamp. A gulaichi 
flower and a hael leaf arc placed on each petal-like compartment 
of the outermost and innermost lines of the diagram. 

Now the woman circumabulates the diagram three times, 
commencing from the lamp and finally returning to it. Then 
slie bows down before the diagram ( ) and sits down on 
the sal-leaf -plate placed over the three handsful of vice in the 
innermost compartment of the diagram, with the palms of her 
hands joined together and three gulaichi flowers strung on a reed 
and some drna rice are put' inside her folded palms. A quantity 
of frankincense is from time to time sprinkled on the fire 
on the tile, so that large curls of smoke fill the place. The maii 
squats on the ground before the lamp in front of the diagram, his 
disciples sitting by his side. 

111. Invocation (Sumirana ) 

Now commences what is called sumirana or invocation to 
the spirits. The disciples of the mdti go on singing invocations 
in chorus the wliole night through, and at the same time 
go on pressing with their hands some rice phiced on two 
or three winnowijig-baskets (sUf), Most of these invocations 
are in local Hindi, and only in a few Oiaon words are inters- 
persed with the Hindi. ^ 

A few specimens of these songs of invocation to local and 
other deities and powers are given btdow : — 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo,^ 

Aj utar dakhin ke sumirana karu deo. 

^ As the lunjority of onr rcadors will find no difficulty in nndcrstand'og tlio 
diftlcct of niiuU in which all the invocations given below arc worded, EngU-di 
IraublatiouB of tlicm are not njjpomh'd. 

Each coupkt is ropoatod twice. 
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Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj purub pachira ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kam guru sumirana karu deo^ 
Aj Gaona cleoti ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo^ 
Aj Bare Darba ke sumirana kam deo. 
Sumirana karu gum sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Kbokbo Darha ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Bucha Darha ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu gum sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Loto Gafha ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu gum sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Masan Sadhak ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kam gum sumirana kam deo, 
Aj Baghout deota ko sumirana kam deo. 
Sumirana kam gum sumirana kam deo, 
Aj Sato Khandi ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kam guru sumirana kam deo, 

A j Hehel Dandi ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kam guru sumirana karu deo, 
A j Chundru Khaoa ke sumirana kam deo 
Sumirana kam gum sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Paina Patarke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Khijria Pahar ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Sindria Pahar ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kam gum sumirana karu deo, 
Aj Koel Munda ke sumirana kam deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 

A j Lutma ghat ke sumirana karu deo. 
Sumirana kam guru sumirana kam deo, 
Aj Ghera Pahar ke sumirana kam deo. 
Sumirana karu guru sumirana k iru den, 
Aj Hundru ghfig ke sumirana karu deo. 
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Sumirana karu guru aumiranS karu deO| 

A j Siar Latake sumirana karu deo, 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 

Aj Bhefi L&ta ke sumirSn^ karu deo. 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo^ 

Aj Bagli Lata ke sumiranS karu deo. 

Sumirana karu guru sumirana karu deo, 

Aj Daldolia pokliar ke sumirana karu deo, — 
and BO on naming every %firit vrliose name comes to tke mind oi 
any of tlie singers. Tken follows the following rami song ; — 
Aj utar dakhinke hdnkar hai 
Sunu sunu fiisnu Barma ; 

Aj gaona deoti ke hSnkar hai 
Sunu sunu Bisnu Barma. 

And 80 on ad iniinittLm naming every deity and local or general 
spirit by turn as in the sumirana songs. 

Sometimes the mdti or deonrd all this time goes on mutter- 
ing the names of spirits and deities, etc., as follows 

Eh Bhagwan, Eh Bhagwan, hethe paneh upre 
Parmeswar, He Burha Burhi, he Gaon Deoti 
D hantarguru-Dhantarguru-D hantarguru ! 

Mahdeo mantri, mahdeo mantri, mahdoo mantri I 
Earn Lachman ke doe karta hai, 

Earn Lachman ke doe kaita hai 
Earn Lachman ke doe karta hai. 

Kalikata Kalimai ke doe karta hai, 

Luglugnain ke doe karta hai. 

Bar Lugu ka doe karta hai. 

He Satpaharia pokhra ke doa kai-ta hai. 

He Basiatanr Eaja ke doe kartS, hai, 

He Peroaghag ke doe karta hai, 

He Chundrukhaoa ke doe karta hai. 

He Palkot ThongaUta Najhar pani ke doe karta hai, 

He Ber5 Mahadania ke doe kartS hai. 

When the bhut is supposed to be present, it is sought to 
tickle and please the hhut and make him possess the woman 
[kujn]. 
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IV. Rasiil. 

This is known as the Satni ceremony. This consists of 
singing a number of songs calculated to tickle the bhut and thus 
tempt it into self -revelation. 

They begin by recapitulating the names of all the spirits they 
can think of. Thus they sing : — 

Ka dei e sumiro guru guniain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka doi e sumiro mana chita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Ba^e Darha ke guru guruain mats, sun deo bhai j 
G aoa Deoti ke guru guruain m»ta, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi; sun deo bhai ; 

Khokho Darha te guru guruain mata, sun doo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro mana chita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Bucha Darha ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachitS lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Lato GafhS ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

. Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sto deo bhai ; 

Masan sadhak ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ^ 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 
Baghout deota ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Sato khandi ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Ilehel Dandai ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

K a dei c sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Hindi Pahar ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei c sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 
Chundru Khaoa ke gum gumfiin mata, sun deo bhai ; 
Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Paena Pahar ke guru gumain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei © sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Khi^ria Pahar ke guru guruSin mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bh&i ; 

Sindria Pahar ko gum guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita l5gi, sun deo bhai ; 

Koel Munda ko guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai 
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Ka del e Bumiro manachita lagi, Bun deo bhai ; 

Lutma Ghat ke guru gumaiu mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, Bun deo bhai ; 

Gher Pahar ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Ilundru ghag ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Siar Lata, ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Bheri Lata ke guru guruain raata, sun deo bhai ; 

K a dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai ; 

Bagh Lata ke guru guruain mata, sun deo bhai ; 

Ka dei e sumiro manachita lagi, sun deo bhai. 

They go on repeating similar invocations ad infinitum. 

After this any number of Kumari songs are sung in 
cliovus by the disciples with a view to induce a sense of good- 
fellowship with the spirit-world. Each song is repeated several 
times, and all the time two or three of their disciples continue 
pressing rice with their hands in a winnowing basket. Here 
are a few samples of these Kumari songs : — 

(1) Andina Gangii mai, halakire malaki ; 

Ajito Ganga mai, bahalare khidor, 

Dhasnake mati, baba, Giripari ho, 

Ajito Gangamai, bahalare khidor. 

(2) Beta chirie chir, ma^idaia chharaoal, 

Beta chirie chir, mandaia chharaoril. 

Bata bata khosalo, sindurakR puria, 

Bata bata khosalo, kajera ke puria. 

(3) Jhilmili pokhar, balm, kamba ka phul, ho; 

Tahai dak in karfiia asnau ; 

Mfir bonge dakin deoa, 

Phul kasi singar bhaia. 

(1) Jhati dhair dhair tila laoa, nupre larang bans; 

Parbat nupre nagin doloi, doloi pa]>kar kfm. 

(5) Halnmana bir Lanka-pare, lialumana bir Lanka-pi\re, 
Dari Dari khelu halumaua, pate pate nachu balumana. 
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(6) A ir tare tare nai-lere sadliak ; 

Air lago, gohair lago, 

Air tare tare nai-lere sadhak, 

(7) Sup lele na, lege Domin-beti; 

Ke detou supaker dan , 

Mahal bhitar-se niksabae, Kali mai 
Sehi detou supaker dan. 

(8) Lujur lujur nache bandare hatia, 

Khowr bhule gele bira he Kerajharia ; 

Nagar bhule gele bira ho Kerajharia. 

(0) Tula jana tor, ailo railo dari janam, 

Bhang ailo baba, Kal Bhairo na gelan, baba 
Chanchal chile Bhiro ehal gael. 

(10) Pahile to bando ho Guru baba, 

Mata pitaker pao ; 

Taba leke bando ho Guru baba, 

• Dhartire akash 

Pahile bando ho Guru baba, Guru gurain ke j»ao ; 
Taba leke bando ho Guru baba, diiin binahi ke pao. 
The chelae go on singing any number of such songs, until the 
woman begins to shake her head. This shaking of the head is 
a sure indication that she is possessed by the offended spirit. 
After this the chelds go on singing as follow ; — 

Ehi gaona ke dooa dharam guru, 

Naoa nchi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe Guru, pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. 

Ehi gaona ke Bare Bdrhdke, 

Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru, pao piikhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. 

Ehi gaoa ke gdoa deoix he 
Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa Itigerc hamar. 
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£hi g&oa be khokho Darh& 

Nax)a nahi janali toliar> 

Kanchena dudhe guru pao pakhari tdh^ 

Seoa lagore hSmar. 

Ehi gaoa ke Buclia Darlia> 

Naoa nkhi janali t5har, 

Kanchena dudhi guru pao pakhari tohar> 

Soda lagero hamar. 

Ehi gaoa ke Lota Garhu) 

Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. 

Ehi gaoa ke Maean sadhakj 
Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. 

Ehi gaoa ke Baghout Deota> 

Naoa nahi janali tohar, 

Kanchena dudhe guru pao pakhari tohar, 

Seoa lagere hamar. 

And BO on he goes naming every local spirit that the singerB 
can think of. 

And now the mdiiy or one of his advanced disciples, asks 
her Who has done this The women replies, So-and-so 
{ naming the witch ) has afflicted me ( naslii ) at such and 
such a place. ‘^What things will bo required now ? ''' She 
names the number and kind of animals or fowls or both that the 
Ihut demands. Then she is asked, Where does the singi 
(the iron tube in which the Lhut will be enclosed) want to go 
Where will the tikli go ? She names cither the house of 
the witch who has instigated the bhut, or some other place such 
as a new embankment or similar spot. After this the mdti or 
a disciple places on the ground three copper pice and on each 
pice a bit of turmeric and a pinch of salt. The woman is made 
to take up from the ground each pice ( along with the turmeric 
and salt ) with her teeth, bite and chew them and then spit on 
the giuiiud. 
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V. Bandhni Spirit. 

The tftdii or one of his disoiples now ties up the woman^s 
halt in a knot, and takes a handful of du?^t which he drops 
little by little on her head, while reciting the following handhi 
formula : — . 

Ghont ghGnt bajar ghont t 
Konduare lage tali, 

Kan puchhte kan bandho, 

Mar mnrke dura bandho, 

Apan pinr, kamik pinr, bachia bundho> 

Ke bandhe ? Guru bandhg ; 

Guruke agge ham bandhi. 

Ek bachia> du bachia ; 

Bachia mdr nei manbe to> 

Narak-kiind ohamar-kund dhukur m5 parbfi. 

Ai, dantike khuntikfi mutke dhitke 
Larke ligaolke^ singakg bhuiake 
NajarkS gujarkfi gunke bank§ chharakS 
Chhitangake hisangake potangak8 muddaike 
Budikg chalak€ bhulakd, ke bandhfi ? Guru bandhS, 
Guruke agge hAm bandhi. Ekbachia dubachia, 

Batia mor nei manbe to, narak-kund chamar-kund 
Dhukur mfi parbe. QharkS duarikfi charikS pichhoarik@ 
Khosalke peshal ke garalke topalkS khorke batke 
Simanke satarke garalke ganjke Darbake Deswalikg 
Ulat gunrike Lilourike Churinke Baimatke Sarag banikd 
Ke bandhe ? Guru bandhe, guru ke aggS ham bandhi, 
Ekbachia, dubachia, batia mor nei manbS to, 

Narak-kund, chamar-kund, dhukur me parbe. 

Sing singte larkari, balaoto toke ojha pauchhfi jak. 

Nirikh bandho narak bandho, hargai’ bandho pargar bandho 
Ke bandhe ? Guru bandhe; guru ke agge ham bandhi. 
Ekbachia dubSichia batia mor nei manbe to ; 

Narak-kund chamar-kund dhukur mfi parbe. 

Ai dantike khuntike mutke dhitke etc. (repeats as before) • 
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By such handhi (lit^ tying-up) songs the woman^s soul is 
believed to be held fast {fidndhna) so that the rasni (exhilaration) 
may be worn off. 

VI. Rasni Utarna. 

Now the spirit is made to get out of {utdrnd) the body of 
the woman by the mati and his disciples singing in chorus as 
follows ; — 

Keshaehhe lambal rasni munda bbari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni, rahi rasni. 

Mundase lambal rasni, kapal bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni ; 

Kaparse lambal rasni ankhi bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni. 

Aukhise lambhur rasni naka bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni. 

Nakase lambal rasni muhd bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi I'asni, 

Muhase lambal rasni danta bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Daiitase lambal rasni jiha bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Jihase lambal rasni latoa bhuri, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Latuase lambal msiii ghetu bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Ghetuse lamlDal rasni ghecha bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Ghechase lambal rasni ehhati bhfiri, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Chhatise lambal rasni dan da bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Dandase lambal rasni janga bhari 
Lambhur lambhur msni rShi rasni, 

.Tanghase lambal raeni theon& bhfiri 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Thcouatc lambal rasni ghuta bhari 
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Lambhur lambhur rasni rabi rasni, 

Qhatase lambal rasni neri bbari 
Ltobhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Nerise lambal rasni taroa bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni 
Taroase lambal rasni angri bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Nanglise lambal rasni naa bhari 
Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni, 

Naa-se lambal rasni dharti bhari, 

Lambhur lambhur rasni rahi rasni. 

Thus is the spirit conducted from the hair of the patient 
to the head, from the head to the forehead, from the forehead to 
the eyes, from the eyes to the nose, from the nose to the mouthy 
from the mouth to the teeth, from the teeth to the tongue, from 
the tongue to the lips, from the lips to the neck, from the 
neclv*to the shoulders, from the shoulders to the chest, from the 
chest to the waist, from the waist to the thigh, from the thigh 
to the leg, from the leg to the ankles, from the ankles to the 
heels, from the heels to the soles of the feet, from the soles to the 
toes and, finally, from the toes through the toe-nails into the 
earth. Similarly, as if it to make sure that no portion of the 
spirit substance may be left behind in any part of the body, the 
same process is repeated in another direction, namely, from 
the head and face to the neck and shoulders, from the shoulders 
to the armpits, from the armpits along the elbows and wrist 
down to the palms of the hand, and thence out through the nails 
into the earth below. 

Thus is the spirit sent down into the earth underneath 
which is its proper habitation. So long as the rami has been 
on her, the woman has not been in her normal state of mind. 
The woman gets up from her seat, goes home and breaks her 
fast. The mdti dictates to her people the sacrifices required to 
propitiate the offended spirit {bhui^. When the woman's people 
have been able to procure the proper sacrifices, a day is appointed 
according to the convenience of the mdti for exorcising the 
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hhut. The ceremonies connected with this exorcism are the 
following ; — 

On the appointed evening the jiumdri haiihana ceremony 
is commenced as on the previous occasion by making the woman 
Bit in the same fashion on an exactly similar diagram drawn on 
the ground. Then the same method of sumirana (invocation of 
all the spirits), andif asefria (tickling the paiiicular spirit in question 
with ticklish songs and thereby inducing the spirit to manifest 
itself) are gone through and the same songs beginning ^^sumirana 
karu deo 3 kadeieh sumero guru, and Ehi gaoake deoa dharam 
guru are sung in chorus as on the previous occasion. When 
the signs of possession are apparent, the following dan song 
(song relating to the sacrilices) is sung in chorus — 

Laka laka paim; uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh 
Dhichua je bole ho guru baba, 

Bherao patliia lagi. 

Laka laka painr uge Banna dco, 

Laka laka painr uge Banna deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh ; 

Gondori je bole he guru biiba 

Chhaonaoa pathia lagi 

Luka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Dhechua je bole ho guru baby, 

Pathia pathia lagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh ; 

Gondori jebole ho guru baba, 

Rangua pathia lagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh 5 
Dhechua je bole ho guru baba 
Malao pathia lagi 
Lika laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 
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Gdndori je bole ho gtlru baba, 

Lohjair pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh ; 

Dhecbua je bole ho guru baba 
Risaoa piithialagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Gondori je bole bo guru baba 

Charkaoa pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Dhechua je bole ho guru baba, 

Kabutar pathia lagi, 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Gopdori je bole ho guru baba, 

Sindura pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh ; 

Dhechua je bole ho guru baba, 

Chhaonia pathia lagi 

Laka laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi Iambi tor kesh ; 

G6ndori je bole ho guru baba 

Churia pathia lagi 

Laki laka painr uge Barma deo, 

Lambi lambi tor kesh 
Dhechua je bole ho guru baba 
Singhia pathia lagi. 

VII« Singar Utrana. 

The next operation is known as the “singar utaina^^ 
(taking down or discharging the exhilaration) . The process 
consists of two paits ; first, the spirit is conducted from the 
hair, through the difEerent parts of the face, neck, shoulders, 
armpit, elbow, wrist down to the hand and thence out from 
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the nails into the earth. The means employed in doing this is 
the singing in chorus songs like the following : — 

Keshaoa kesbaoa, Biraji g§ maina, 

Keshaoake chhor maya mob ; 

Ho ge maina, Keshaoake chbor maya mob, 

Mundaoa mundaoa, Biriiji maina, 

Mundaoa ke chhom maya mob ; 

Hoge mainaj mundaoake cbbor maya mob. 

Kapara kapara, Hirajige maina, 

Kapara ke cblioru maya mob ; 

Hoge maina, kaparake chhoru ihaya mob. 

Sindura sindura, Biraji ge maina, 

Sindura-ke chhoru maya mob ; 

Ho^e maina, smdura-ke chhoru maya mob. 

'I'okoli tokoli, Biraji ge maina, 

Tokoli-ke chhoru mayii mob ; 

Hoge maina, tokolike chhoru maya moh. 

Kanaoa kaiiaoa, Biraji maina, 

Kanoake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maiiKJ, kanoake chhoru maya moh. 

Ankhia iinkhia Biraji ge maina, 

Ankhiake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, ankhiake chhoru maya moh. 

Muhaoa miihaoa, Biraji ho ge maina, 

Muhaoa-ke (dihoru maya moh ; 

Hoge mainfi, muhaoake chhoru maya moh. 

VIII. Singar-saprana. 

Now the mati and his disciples tell the bkut in songs like 
the following that it is time he should be off. This part of 
the business is called ‘^singar the operation b. gins with the 
following song sung in chorus. 

Kabra bhepa dei6 bhut samjhae, 

Chhlona deie bhut samjhae, 

Saparur^ dew^an kiranika jhalmal bera ; 

Pathia dei€ bhut samjhae. 
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Sapainu'e dewan kiranka jhalmal bera, 
Elangua dele bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera, 
Mala deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera, 
Lohjriir deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dew^an kiranika jhalmal bera, 
Risaoa deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhilmil bera ; 
Charkaoa deie bhut samjhae. 

Sapainive dew to kiranika jhilmil bera ; 
Kabutar deie bhut samjhae. 

Sa]3arure dewan kiranikji jhalmal bera ; 
Sindur deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Cbaonria deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Churia deie bhut samjhae. 

Saparure dewto kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Singia deie bhut samjhto. 

Saparare dewan kiranika jhalmal bera ; 
Hege maina, dandaoke chhoru inaya moh. 
Jangaoa jfingtoa, birajige maina, 

Jtogoake chhoru maya mob, 

Hege maina, jangoakc chhoru maya raOh. 
Themena themena, birajige maina, 
Themenake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, themenake chhoru maya moh. 
Ghataoa ghataoa, birajige maina, 
Ghataoakg chhoru maya moh, 

Hege maina, gha^oake chhoru maya moh. 
Neria neria, birajige maina, 

Neriake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, neriake chhoru maya mob, 
Sopali sopali, Birajige maina, 

Sopalika chhoru maya mob. 
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maina, sopSlike chhoru m&ya m6h. 

Nangri nangri, birajige maina, 

Nangrike chhoni maya moh ; 

Hegg maina, nangi’ike chboin maya mob. 

Naha nfha, birajige mama, 

Nah-ke chhoru mayS m5h ; 

Heg§ maina, nah-ke ehhorn maya moh. 

Thus, the spirit is expelled from the upper part of the body 
out through the nails. Should, however, any portion of the 
spirit-stuff yet cling to the patient, this is supposed to be 
removed by the second pai-t of the operations by which the 
remaining limbs are also similarly treated and the spirit or such 
portion of it as may still cling to the patient is expelled through 
the collar-bone down the chest and the waist out through the 
heels, toes, and toe-nails into the eaiih. The song sung to effect 
this is the following : — 

Nitila nitila Biraj i ge maina, 

Nitila-ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, mitila-ke chhoru maya moh. 

Malaoa malaoa, Biraji ge maina, 

Malaoake chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege maina, malaoa-ke chhoru maya moh. 

Hansalia hansalia, Biraji ge maina, 

TJansali-ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Hege mains, hansali-ke chhoru maya moh. 

Panjera pSnjera, Birajigo maina 
Panjera-ke chhoru maya moh ; 

Heg€ maina, pSnjerake chhOru maya moh. 

LugSoa lugaoa, Birajigo main§, 

Lugaoak^ chhoru mSyS moh ; 

Heg§ maina, lugaoa-k6 chhoru maya moh. 

Anchera anchera, Birajigo maina, 

Ancherake chhopu maya moh ; 

H6ge mains, Snchei'a-ke chhoru mays moh. 

Pudena fudenfl, BirSjigo maina, 

FudenS-k$ chhoru maya moh ; 
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Hege maina, fudenake chhorii maya moh. 
Dandaoa-dandaoa, bivajige maina, 
Dandaoa-ke chboru maya moh, 

Dantaoa dantaoa, Birajige maina, 
Dantaoa-ke ehhoru maya moli ; 

Hege maina, dantaoake ehhoru maya moh. 
Jihaoa jihnoa, birajige maina, 

Jihaoake chhdm maya moh ; 

Hoge maina jihaoake ehhoru maya moh. 
Latoa latoa, birajige maina, 

Latoake ehhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina. latoake elihoru maya moh. 
Ghetua gheturi, birajige maina, 

Ghetuake ehhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, ghetuake ehhoru maya moh. 
Gheehaoa gheehaoa, birajige maina, 
Gheehaoa-ke ehhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, gheehoa-ke clihorn maya moh. 
Khandaoa khandaoa, biraji-ge maina, 
Khandao8-ke ehhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina khaiidrioa-ke ehhoru maya moh. 
Khakkhaoa khakhaoa, birajige maina, 
Khakhaoa-ke ehhoru maya moh ; 

Huge maina, khakhaoake ehhoru maya moh. 
Sopoli sopoli, birajige maina, 

Sopoli-ke ehhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maiiub sbpolike elihoru maya moh. 
Ghathaoa ghathiioa, birajige maina, 
Ghathaoa-ke chhoni maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, ghathaoake ehlioru maya moh. 
Taurhata taurhiitfi, birajige maina, 
Taurhata-ka ehlioru maya moh, 

Hoge maina, taurhatake ehhoru maya moh. 
Nahoa nahoa, birajige maina, 

Nahoake ehhoru maya moh ; 

Hoge maina, nahoa-k^ ehhoru maya m5h. 
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Then follows the following song : — 

Bhala bhala derod bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala chhdond bigae gel mai^ 

Te ter tare mai lamba tftre ; 

Bhala bhala pdnthid bigae gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala rdngid bigae gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare!; 

Bhala bhala mala bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhalfi lohjdir bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala tasdoa gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala charJcdoa bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala kalntaro bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala eindur bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhiila chdonria bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare ; 

Bhala bhala clinria bigal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tSre ; 

Bhala bhala ehigia bogal gel mai, 

Te ter tare mai lamba tare. 

Similar songa are snug until it is believed that the spirit has 
left the patient^s body and entered the flame of the earthen 
lamp by the side of the diagram. 

XX. Conlinmgr the Spirit. 

Now the mail intently examines the flame of the lamp to make 
sure that the spirit is there, ajid then with a knowing look, as if 
to say ^'So, here youare^^, touches a wick with this flame, and the 
wick thus lighted is put into the sing hi which is at once closed with 
AQ iron stopper. It is believed that the spirit passes into the 
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flame of the wick and Ib thus imprisoned inside the sing hi. Some 
mud is then plastered over the stopper of the singhi to make 
all escape impossible for the spirit ; a disciple of the mati takes 
up each victim with his hands and touches the feet of the sacrifice 
with the forehead of the patient. First the pig is taken up and 
the mati addresses the animal saying, Etna din to nam uthte 
rahis (i.e., all the people used to name you as the bbut who 
caused the mischief), chhaoiia chhaona ab apneke pan phul sab 
hajir bhelai ; puma pifir chhor de ; liam nawa pinr deothi, 
Aj takle chela patike nam mat uthiye. h j takle bhagat dura 
sokha dura nam mat uthiye. Dainke kahna mat chaliye, matike 
kahna ehal. Kekro nam mat uthiye. 

Then on the ground tuUi leaves, mango leaves, arua rice, 
(turmeric) and salt are placed togetlier with three copper 
coins. The victims 'are fed with the rice, saying Bhukhal 
sukhc chaul na khabe'^ ( out of liunger don’t oat dry rice ). 

Then the S'piiU is again tied down by the handhni formula 
Ghont ghont bajar ghont , etc. As the handhni 
formula is being recited, another oiled wick similarly 
lighted is waved round the head of tlie pig. Then the victims 
are taken up one by one and similarly brought in contact 
with the forehead of the patient and similarly addressed 
( Etna din to niim uthte rains, etc. ) so on with each 
victim. Now that the mati and his discijdes go to the boundary 
of an adjoining village with the vi<^tims to be sacirificed and 
with one sup (winnowing basket) (supplied by his client)^ one 
supli (small svjp\ one monni (.small bamboo cup) and the singhi 
atid all the ornaments (everything, except the wearing cloth) that 
the woman did not take out before sitting as human. Arrived 
there, the animals and fowls are sacrificed. Sindur marks are 
put on the supli and mouni^ and blood is dropped into them and 
these are all left there. A little of the blood of each sacrificed 
animal or fowl is dropped into the singhi. If the kumari so directs 
in her state of spirit-possession, the smghi is carried stealthily 
at dead of night to the house or some field (generally nawa pinr 
or newly reclaimed land) of the person who had instigated the 
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spirit against the present client of the mati^ and there buried com- 
pletely underground ; and the tikli ^ on the forehead of the 
[kumari] client is either inserted into the wings of a pigeon which 
is taken outside the limits of the village and made to fly away 
or taken by the mdti to a market and stealthily affixed to the 
clothes of some woman of the same age as the kumari. Anyone 
killing the pigeon, or to whose clothes the tiJcli has been attached, 
will, it is believed, be possessed by the spirit in the tikli. The 
reason for dropping the blood on the nnghi was thus explained 
to me : It is for this drop of blood that the hhut has been so 

long causing all sorts of trouble. It gets hungry and so it acts 
like this. For its food the spirit must trouble the family in 
whose field or house it is, located/" One main difference in the 
treatment of such {shodri or span) hhuts and the kJiunt hhuts 
is that in the case of the latter no singht is used but a seat or 
asthan is given to it in the shape of only a hhunfa or wooden ’pole 
with a thin rod of iron pinned into its top, the upper pari of 
the khunta sticking out above ground. The singhi of the shoari 
bhut is buried totally underground so that people may not see it 
and uproot it and thereby let loose the spirit again. The bhut 
goes away either in the iikli or in the singhi, or in both, and so 
no bhut remains in the leavings. 

Such are the various stages of the process of exorcism 
followed by the Chota Nagpur spirit-doctor. In the first stage, 
as we have seen, the hel]) of all spirits supposed to be beneficent, 
whether they be indigenous or foreign, that the spirit-doctor 
has known or heard of, is invoked. Among such spirits we 
hear the names of the spirits of various localities in their own 
country as well as of foreign lands, and the departed spirits of 
powerful ancient kings and sorcerers of their own countiy as 
well as of Hindu epic heroes like Earn and Lachman and the 

‘ The HUi (ue., the hhut in thetiUt) is called thapal bhut or nagan bhut. 
If the person on whose wall the tinghi is inserted happens to know of it while 
being inserted htt bjats generally the man so inserting. But when cases come to 
court plea of self -defence against a thief or some one such plea is t iken and can*t 
W made out. 
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father of Hindu Medicine known as Dhanwantaii ( “ Dhantar 
gum''). The far-famed Hindu goddess Kali of Kalighat 
( “ KalikatS Kalimai " ) is not forgotten In successive stages 
of the process the spirit who is responsible for the mischief is 
tickled into self-revelation, successively pursued from one part 
of the patient's body to another until completely expelled, and 
is then seized and confined in an iron-tube or singKi, and finally 
buried outside the limits of the village. These ceremonies 
bring out in clear relief the Chotii Nagpuri's semi-material 
conception of spirits. 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office 
on the 15th April 1923. 

Present. 

The Hon^ble Mr. H. MacPherson, Vice-President (in the chair). 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir 'B. K. Mullick. 

Mr, V. H. Jackson. 

„ G. E. Fawcus. 

„ K, P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. Hari(Jiand Shastri. 

Mr. W, V. Duke, 'J'reasurer. 

„ ' E. A. Homo, General Secretary. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting of the Council, held 

on the Ist Mareii ’vveve read and confirmed. 

2. The following new members were electe 1 : — 

Dr. Lakslimaiia Swarupa (University of the Punjab). 

Pandit Kainavatar Sharrna (Patna College). 

In view of the fact that a grccat many of the old members 
had resigned, or were on the point of I’esigning, the Secretary 
was instructed to circularize all members, assuring them that 
the three remaining parts of Volume Vlll (1922) would be 
published, along with the current issues of the Journal, in the 
course of the present year. 

3. Ceiiain matters relating to the publication of the Journal 
were next considered and it was resolved as follows : — 

(i) That materials now in the hands of the Patna Law 
Press be reprinted in one issue {Part II of 1922) at 
the Government Press. 
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(ii) That 400 copies be printed of the next and subsequent 
issues. 

(iii^ That the full text of Mr. Manuk's address on 
Indian piintingj as well as Mr. Page's on Nalanda 
(illustrated with eight or nine photographs) be printed 
in the next current issue of the Journal. 

(iv) That expenditure of Rs. 35 on a half-tone block for 
an article on Buddhist Iconography be approved. 

(v) That an-angements be made with the Government 

Press, if possible, to stock and issue the Journal; 
and that a small allowance be paid to a clerk at the 
Press for doing this work 

4. Read Mr. Dain's letter No. 3926R., dated the 5th April 
1928, on the subject of the publication of the Buchanan Journal 
with enclosures. It was resolved as follows : — 

(i) That the Bihar and Gaya Journals, together with 

Buchanan's descriptions of Patna City, be published 
in one double issue of the Society’s Journal (Part III 
and IV of 1922) ; and that 1,()()0 extra copies be 
printed, it being understood that the Local Govern- 
ment will meet the cost of same. 

(ii) That Mr. J ackson be asked to write a shoi’t introduc- 
tion by way of preface to this special double issue of 
the Journal. 

(iii) That the Secretary write to Sir David Prain, asking 
him whether he would contribute a memoir of 
Buchanan for publication in a subsequent issue of 
the Journal. 

(iv) That a spare copy of the Bhagalpur Journal be made 
at the expense of the Society. 

5. Considered the location of the Society's office. Resolved 
that in addition to the two rooms allotted to the Society 
( vide Rai Bahadur Bishun Swamp's letter No. 24S1, dated 
the 2.Srd February 1923, addrcvssed to the Superintending 
Engineer, Eastern Circle), the Secretary ask for the use of the 
central room on the first floor allotted to the Museum. Beeolved, 
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further, that the Secretary enquire of the Registrar of the 
High Court when the Society is likely to be required to vacate 
the present office. 

6, Read letter No. 1164, dated the 25th January 1923, from 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the Revenue Department, 
with reference to the publication in the Society's J ournal of 
a list of Oriya characters compiled by two Oriya scholars. 

Resolved that the matter be referred, in the first instance, to 
the Vice-President for his opinion, and afterwards possibly to 
Sir George Grierson. 

7. Considered the question of the spending of the Library 
grant. 

Resolved that a Library Committee be appointed, consisting 
of the Editor ( Mr. Jayaswal ), the Treasurer and the General 
Secretary. 

8. Considered audit note No. 221 of 1922-23 on the accounts 

of the Society for the year ending the 31st December 1922. ' 

Resolved that the Treasurer look into the points raised, 
including those raised in previous audit repoiis not yet disposed 
of, and report. 

9, Head a letter, dated the 11th April 1923, from Sir John 
Bucknill, President of the Museum Committee, with reference 
{a) to the appointment of the Curator of the Museum as Librarian 
of the Research Society ; {b) to the question whether, in the 
event of the Museum obtaining as its new premises the house 
facing the Maidan which was intended for the Bayley Memorial 
Library, the Research Society would like to occupy rooms 
adjoining and in connexion with these new premises. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to Sir John Bucknill, 
informing him (^) that the appointment of a Librarian by the 
Council is in order and is ^he only procedure possible under the 
present rules ; but that it is proposed to amend the rules so as 
to include the Librarian among the office-bearers of the Society, 
and that Mr. Ghosh's name will be submitted for election at 
the next annual general meeting ; {b) that the Council approves, 
in principle, of the housing of the Museum and the Research 
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Society in the same building, and that the Society would like to 
occupy the rooms suggested provided that the accommodation 
offered is adequate. 

10. Head a letter, dated the 27th March 1922, from Mr. 
Hitchcock, Superintendent of Police, Champaran, drawing the 
attention of the Society to certain discoveries made in village 
Juafar, Chouradano Police-station Champaran, which appear to 
be interesting from an antiquarian point of view. 

Resolved that a copy of Mr. Hitchcock^s letter be sent to the 
Curator of the Museum with the request that he will look into 
the matter. 

E. A. Horne, 

Ilonorarjj General Seeretar , 



Proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held on the 23rd 
March 1923 at 4-30 p.m. at Govern- 
ment House, Patna. 

1. Dr. Hari Cband^ Honorary General Secretary, presented 
the Annual Report for 1^*22 and it was taken as read. 

2. TLe Hon^ble lJustice Sir B. K. Miilliek proposed the 
election of the following^ office-bearers and members of the 
Council for the j^ear 1923 : — 

PAniON. 

His Excellency the Guvernor of Bihar and Orissa, ^ 
Vioe-Patrons. 

The Hoii'ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshwara Singh, 
G.C.I E., K.B.E., of Daibhanga. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneshwar Prasad Singh, 
K.c.T.E , of Gidhour. 

His Highness Maharaja Bahadur Sir ihr Mitrodaya 
Singh Deo, K.c.J.E,of Soiiepur Slate. 

The Hon^ble Sir Thonaas Frederick Dawson Miller, 
KT., K,C. 

Sir Edward Gait, K.c s.i., c.i.E , i.c b. (retd.) 

PRESIDENT. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 
VlCK-PhESIDENT. 

The HoiBble Mr, H. MaePherson, c.s.i,, i.e.s. 

General Secrltaiiy. 

E. A. Horne, Esq., M. A., i.e.s. 

Joint Secretary. 

D. N. Sen, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 

Treasurer. 

W. V, Duke, Esq., M.A., i.e.s. 
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Journal Committee. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar. -at- Law. 

Professor S. N. Mazumdar, m.a, 

Dr. A. P. Banerji, m,a., d.phil. 

O^ier members of the Council b esides the President, the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer. 

The Hon^ble Mr H. MacPherson, c.s.i., i.c.s, 
l*he Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Muliick, kt., i.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir John Bucknill, kt., k. -. 

G. E. Fawcus, Esq., m.a., o.b.e. 

The Hon^ble Mr. S. Sinha, Bar-at-Law. 

Profeesor J adunath Sarkar, m.a., i.e.s. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Raj, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. 

Dr. Ilarichand Shastri, D.Lin'., i.e.s. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 

D. N. Son, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 

Professor S. N. Mazumdar, m.a. 

Rai Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri Sabib. 

8, Mr. J. A. Page lead a pajer on Nalanda. 

4. H is Excellency the President introduced Mr, Manuk, who 
exhibited a collection of Indian paintings and addressed the 
members thereon. 

5. Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair. 

H Chand. 


10 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council of 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
held on the 1st March 1923 at 5 p.m. 
at the Society’s Office. 

1. Proceeding of thelar^t meeting, held on the 2nd December 
1922, were read and confirmed. 

2. The following new members were elected : — 

(1) Dr. A, Coomaraswarny. 

(2) J. F. W. James, Esq., m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

3. The annual report of the Society for ih22 was considered 
and passed. 

4. Kesolved that the following office-bearers and members 
of the Council for 11)23 be rec'ommended to the Annual General 
Meeting to beheld on the 23rd Mar<di 1^2 ) : 

Pat u ON. 

His Excellency the Governor of Biha and Orissa. 

Vice-Pati:o 

The Hon^ble Maharajadliiraja Sir IGuaeshwara Sin^li, g.c.ue., 
K.B.E., of Darbhanga. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravanoshwara Prashad Singh, k.O.i.e. 
of Gidhour. 

His Highness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bir Mitrodaya Singh 
Deo, K.O.I.E., of Sonepur State. 

The Hon^ble Sir Thomas Fredrick Dawson Miller, kt., k.c. 
Sir Edward Gait, k.c.s.t., c.t.k., th.o., c.s.i. (retired). 

PursiDENT. 

Hig Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 
Vice-President. 

The Hoa^ble Mr, H, MaePherson, o.'.i., i.c.s. 
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General Sbchetirt. 

E. A. Horne, Esq., m.a., i.e s. 

TEEiSURER. 

W. V. Duke, Esq., m.a,, i.e.s. 

Journal Committee, 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a, Bar.-at-law# 

Professor S. N. Ma7uradar, m.a. 

Dr, A. P. Banerji, m.a., d.phil. 

Other members of the Council besides the President, 
General Secretary and Treasurer 

The Hon^blo Mr. H. MacPherson, c s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Mulliok, kt., i.c.s. 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir John Bucknill, kt., k.o. 

G. E. Fawcus, Esq., m.a., o.b e. 

• The lion^ble Mr. S, Sicha, Bar-at-law. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, m a., i.e.s. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. 

Dr. Harichand Shasfcri, d.litt., i.e.s. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a, Bar.-at-law. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 

D N. Sen, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. 

Professor S. N. Maznmdar, m.a. 

Rai Ramgopal Singh Chaudbary Sahib. 

5. A letter dated 5lftb January 1925 from Mr. Krishnamach- 
ariar, m.a., m.l,, ph.d. asking for a loan of all the volumes of our 
Journal for a week only was considered and it was resolved that 
his request be refused. 


H, Chand. 



Proceeding's of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held on the 22nd December 
1922. 

Present. 

Siv B. K. Mullick. 

G. E. Fawcns, Esq. 

D. N. Sen, Esq. 

K. Pm Jayaswal, Esq. 

Professor G. S. Bhat^. 

Dr. Hari Chand. 

1. Resolved that the Hon^ble Mr. Sinba be asked to geh the 
Government Press to print the Society's Journal. 

2. Professor Bhate being anxious to Iresign his post on the 
Editorial Committee, the Council suggest that the Editorial 
Committee do consist of Mr. Jayaswal, Dr. A, P. Banerji and 
Professor 8. N. Majumdar Shastri. 

3. The Council resolve that the General Meeting of the 
Society be held during University week in March. 

4. Resolved that the Secretary do repoi-t whether any library 
books are missing. 

5. Resolved that Mr, Jayaswal and Dr. Hari Chand be 
requested to see whether arrangements can be made to prepare 
an index of the manuscripts examined by the Pandit. 

6. The Council record its approval of the proposal made by 
the Joint Committee for the amalgamation of the Society with 
the Museum and that Mr. Jackson be co-opted as a member of 
that Committee, 

7. The following six new members were elected : — - 

(1) S. C. Mukharjee, Esq. 

(2) H, N. Nandakcoliyar, Esq. 
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(3) S. N. Sahai, Esq. 

(4) L. N. Dev Kavyabinoda, Esq. 

(5) Professor H. C. Bai Chandburi. 

(6) Professor 8, N, Bhattacharya. 

8. The Council resolve that the Hon^ble Sir Henry Wheeler 
be asked to take the Presidentship of the Society. 

9. The Council resolve that the resignation of Mr. Samaddar 
as Treasurer be accepted and Mr. D. N. Sen be appointed in his 
place. 

10. The Council resolve that the Curator of the Museum be 
asked to accept the Librarianship of the Society. 

11. Considered a proposal by the Allahabad Historical 
Research Society for an exchange of journals. Resolved that 
the Allahabad Historical Society be informed that this Society 
has no objection to the exchange of journals without any cash 
payment. 

lii. Considered Mr. JayaswaPs proposal that the Society 
should tOike over his rights in 500 copies of Bdjaniti Ratnikara 
on paying the balance of the printing costs due thereon which 
shall not exceed Bs. 100. The Council accept the proposal. 

H. Chand. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— CSironologry of the Samhhya 
Literature. 

By Mabamahopadliyaya Haraprasad Sbastri, 

SaQikhya is the oldest system of Philosophy in India* I 
purposely use the word ‘System^ for there might have been phi- 
losophical! speculations before Samkhya, as we often find in the 
Brahma^aSi in which term> I include^ according to the tradition 
of the Yedic pandits of India, both the Ara^yakas and the 
Yedie Upani^ads. But this is the first system of philosophy. 
The author Kspila is termed in classical Sanskrit as AdividvaUi 
the first learned man, the first philosopher, i.e. he was the first 
writer on philosophy after the Yed»c Ijlfis, just as Yalmiki 
is termed as the Adikavi, the first poet, though there were 
innumerable poets in the Yedic literature beFore him. In the 
dveta^vatara Upani^ad he is called Faramar^i. Some soholms 
think thatlithe l§vetaiivatara is a work of unknown date and 
of unknown origin. Bat this is not the case ; it is not one of 
^e non^desoript XJpanieads which generally go by the name 
of Atharvana Upani^ads (though some think that the ' 
Svelalvatara belongs to the Athsrvaea Glais),*-* it really 

Ihekhgi tothe dvetitvidaradakhaof 
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veda has 86 6akhas of whicli Sveta^vatara in ooe^ and an 
Upani^ad Mongiog to a Sskha of Yajurveda cannot bo termod 
as non-descript ; and it is not of so uncertain a date as some 

scholars think, It belongs to the end of the Vedio Age and 

must therefore be Pre-Buddbistic. The word '^PuramarfP^ 
is also an indication of the antiquity of the author. Latterly 
there was a hierarchy of namely, Mahar^i* 

pljarfi, Deval^i, and Bhahmar§i. But Paramarsi does not 

belong to this hierarchy and the term seems to have been 
usod as an epithet of Kapila before the idea of the hierarchy 
was started ; and it is a peculiar word rarely met with in 
Sanskrit literature except in connexion with KapIIa. His 
followers used to be called ^Tararaarsah.’^ 


There are other reasons to think that the Samkhya belonged 
to high antiquity, for instance, Kautilya, a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, speaks of three systems of philosophy only, 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Lok&yata. Yoga, as all of us know, 
de]>end8 on the Samkhya System. 

The followers of Saipkhya are called Parlvrajakas 
(Ssddar^ana Sarauocaya, page 95) and the Parivrajakas 
belonged to a period of Indian History before Buddha. Buddha^s 
principal disciple, Sariputra, in his early life was the disciple 
of a Parivrajaka (Maliavastu-Avadana HI 59) and the Lalita- 
Vistara often mentions (page 3 for instance) the Parivrfijakas as 
coming in contact with Buddha. 

Patahjali in his Mah&bhftsya mentions the Sfiipkbyas. The 
Lahkavatarasdtra, one of the Pre- Mahay ana sutras of the 
Buddhists, mentions the Samkhya by name, and Ai^vagho§a, 
one of the precursors of Mahay&na, bases the whole Buddhist 
system of thought on the influence of the Samkhya* He says 
that both the teachers to whom Buddha applied for the soluttm 
of the problem of life, wore followers of Kapila. The first 
teacher, Adara Kalama, explained to him the system of Kapili 
and pointed out to him how the human soul in its upward 
march can reaoh Infinity of Space wthout losing Individu« 
ality. The second teacher, Uddaka Bfimaputra, led him stilt 
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^ further. But Buddha was not satisfiod. Ho cohteudad if 
{Individuality remained, one cannot attain abisfolate So 

|bi6 Ktudied and meditated for six year;^ under the Bo4ree at daylt^ 
|puad at last succeeded in destroying Individuality. *He came**to 
a state in which there would be no Sainj^a and no Sainjd!. 
Thus he supplied, as it were, the coping-stone to the arch of the 
SAipkhya system, and brought it to a transcendental height never 
contemplated by the founder of the system, Kapila himsell 
It may be argued that this is the idea of A^vagho$a. But 
Aivagho^a was one of the patriarchs of Buddhism. He wasthu 
Oura of E&ni§ka and as snob flourished in the first or second 
century A.n. His opinion on a matter like this carry a good deal 
of weight. 

6afikaracaryya in the first pada of the second adhyftya of his 
Brahmasuttra refutes at length the doctrine of the Samkbyas. 
He considers them heterodox ; but be is obliged to refute them 
because some great men, such as Mann, accepted them* So 
6afikaracaryya considered the Saipkbyas to be very ancient, 
flourishing even before Mann. 

All this is quite enough to establish the high antiquity of 
the Samkhya system. But this sort of vague idea will not satisfy 
the students of the present day. They want definite information 
and it is defiaite information that 1 purpose to give within mf 
limitations, 

It is a w^elhknown fact that the original sutras of Kapila arc 
lost with their bha^yas, coufelaentaries, nay the whole literature 
based on them. What authentic literature remains, is confined 
to the seventy KarikSs of Ii^varakp§na, called in the Chinese 
Tripitaka, the Golden Seventy. The Chinese Tripifaka i# mainly, 
nay exclusively, Buddhistio. But it contains a few important 
Hindu works too, one of them is the " Golden Seventy/^ 
Oaadapida, the precursor of Sankar writes a commentary on 
them, lEmd to these Sankara is indebted for all hii ideai aod 
quotations of the Simkhya system of philosophy. Saiikara 
bdionged to the early years of the ninth century and Gaud*psda 
one generation earlier. But what is the age ^f Iiivarakyiip^ 7 
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Tl© qtiefitiOtt hat been «olved in a Chimm fwi&A atitiM til# 
)ila 0 { Tasnbandhu written by an Indian monk named 
who migrated to China at the end o£ the fifth oentni^ JkJk and 
tiiiere wrote the book. He informs ns that was a 

oontempomry and rival of Vasabandhn, a Buddhist monk born 
in Peshawar and lived at the city of Oudh. He and bis brottiet 
Asanga were the two pillars of the MahayAna faith in that 
oentuty. They^found a tough antagonist in Iiivarakr^na and it is 
ssH that Irfvdrakr^na gained a reward of three lakhs of mpees 
by refuting the Buddhists, from the then reigning king^ 
BilSditya* 

So the work, entitled Isvarakr^na-Ksrika is the sheet anchor 
of the chronology of the Saqpikhya Literature* I^varakffi^a 
belonged to the fifth century A.n. and we have to go backwards 
and forwards ino ur quest of the dates of the SAipkhya works* 
At the end of his work he gives us some information about the 
previous history of his system* The history is very meagre. 
But still it is authentio as coming from a man of I^varakr$9^^0 
stamp. He says this system of philosophy was taught by the 
founder, Paramar§i to Asuri and he gave it to Pafioaiikha who 
wrote many works. The names of Asuri and Fafioa&ikha are well 
known to every Brahmin, who cares to perform his daily ablutions, 
for he has to pour water every day for the honafit of certain libjis 
and these are, — Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, Kapila, Asuri, Bodhu 
and PaficaAikha. But are they really historical persmis ? Sanaka, 
Sanauda and Sanatana are mythical*^ Axe the rest also mythical ? 
The historicity of Eapila is never doubted. He is the founder 
of the Sstpkhya system and is called Paramarfi. Asuri and 
Paficalikha are both mentioned in the MahibhArata and in 
part of it which is really historical, commencing with such 
expressions as-— 

TatrApyudSbarantlmdui itihisaui puratanani 
There is a dialogue in the Santiparvan between Janaka and 
faficaiikha. Asuri also is mentioned there. But we have morf 
tangible proofs of their existence as authors* Guparataasi in bill 
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pago i04i givM ^ qtioiatidu frdni Afi^ m i 
of lb# system and Panoalikb# hm been eeriml 
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llpHlAnpi gives us another pieee of iim^atioli Ihttt vri^ 
the of the stories (in support of the S&ipkhya 

and with the exoeption of the refutation of other systems bis 

§ tj Ksrikas will give all that is to be found in the ^ti« 
4 So there was a work entitled ^^itantrai in whiob^ 
oly were the SSmkhya dootrines elaborated^ but stories Wert 
and refutations of other systems. But we know nothings 
merely about the §a$^itantra except a quotation in QandapSda^S 
oomn^tary from that work and a summary of its eoutentsin the 
PanearMtea work entitled Ahirbadhna-samhita. There is 
however a body of sutras divided into six chapters entitled 
Sdmkhya-PraTacana and commented upon by a scholar named 
VijfiSpa Bhikeu in the eleventh century^ which contains a ohapter 
on Akhy&yikas (stories) and another on refutations. Cannot this 
S&ipkhyarPravacanabetbeSaftitantra f But we know nothing 
of the ^a^titantra beyond the only quotation and the enumeration 
of topics just referred to and the name which means sixty 
topics'' differently explained by different commentators. Was 
the l^^titantra in a sufra form ? We do not know. But the 
Pravacana is in sutras. That the Fravacana is not tho 
original Sa^titantra is proved by its inclutiion of a good many 
modem ideas. For instance, it calls the Advaita System by 
the name of Advaita^ so it is not Sa|t[tantra. It quote#' 
the opinion of Paiioai^ikha, so it cannot be the original 
ihtras of Kapila. All that can be said about its authenticity 
is that it is based upon ^a^titantra, but has been altered and 
interpolated beyond recognition. But what is the authority of 
Itfvarakrioa f Does he follow an old tradition or does he give 
new iuterpretatione to the Samkhja doctrine prevailing in his 
time ? He simply says that all that is to be found in the 
Saftitantra is also to be found in his seventy K&rikis* This 
shows that be does not introduce any novelty but 6nly follows 
sufld traditioiii and from if bom does that tradition derive 
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it» iiuthority ? The question is rather difficult to be solted 
for want of materials, I found, however, after a good deal 
of search, a manii;^oript of the Karikas at the Jaina Upilr^ja 
named Sripujya in the city of Bikaner in whi^, the 
K&rik&s are described as Mathara Bha§ya. From that 
I inferred that there was a body of Samkhya edtras on which 
Mathara wroteaBha§ya and that I^varakrsna simply followed 
him. Curloufcily enough, Gunaratna in enumerating the worke 
of Sanikhya literature says, — / 

SarnkbyauSip tarkagranthah Sa§titantroddhararupani Mathiara 
bhasyaip Satpkhyasaptatinamakaiii, — / 

which accords perfectly with the ideas I imbibed at B&ner. 
But before that I several t^mes read that passage but could 
not understand it, as the Italian editor of Gunaratna has 
put commas after Sa^titantroddharapam and after Mathari- 
bhfi^ya. 1 was led to think that Gunaratna speaks of three 
worke. But Malharabhasya is not the seventy Karikas. It 
has a sepante existence, as Gunaratna quotes in page 96, 

being a misprint fonr*^) 

^ ferw ^ 

Wq’ ^ ?T«TTf5TgfT4 I 
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?T?T JTmf% II 

Protessor Sylvain Levi tells ns from Chinese sources that 
there w(‘rc three loarued men at the Court of Kapi|ka at the 
end of the first century a.i>., (1) At^vaghosa was his Guru, (2) 
Mrithaia, his priine-miiiisipr and (m) Caraka his chief physician. 
I am tempted io idcuilfy the Buasyakura Mathara with the 
prime-Tuinister, because the other two of bis contemporaries were 
botb ( xpcits in the Sarnkbya. lie also presumably was an expert 
too, and prime-minis tors in ancient days were not averse to 
writing exhaustive fond comprehensive works. But the great 
difTiculty is to hx tho individuality <>£ the authors because 
Mathara and Caraka are Gotra names. 
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Tlieqii^ion of the derivation of the word 
was a difficult one. I did not understand whjt he ejstem ol 
Kapila should be named Saiukhya. When asked, the pandits 
geaerailly give a couplet in explanation wljich runs thus t— 

«iiiTTi5 irar^ irsi^ i 
^ ?r5ing[ JRRrtwV: ii 

Evidently the word Saqikhya ” moans number, enumera- 
tion, But the pandits invariably explain it by Vivekakhyati, tbo 
differentiation between the spirit and the matter, Prakrti and 
Pum^a. But Professor Garbe boldly translated the word as Enume- 
ration and called the Samkbya Systom as the Euumerative System 
and not the Ilylotheisiio System as translated by Hall. That 
gave me some food for thought It occurred to mo that Kapila 
trie^l to fix philosophical ideas by numbers and my readings in 
the later Vedic litcratuie confirmed me in my idea. I found that 
the Vedic writers were not very definite at their numbers^ 
In enumerating tbo organs of sense they were not very definite 
about the number five. They would often say, Cak^u, Srotra, 
Glirana, Prana, Vak„ etc. So also in the case of vital airs* 
They would sometimes say Prana and Apana ; sometimes they 
would include Vyana but rarely they would speak of the five 
vital airs. So I began to think that Kapila did a great service 
to Indian thought by fixing philosophical ideas by numbers^ 

I found Buddha also did the same. He also fixes his ideas by 
numbers, Four Noble Truths, Eightfold Path to Arhatship and 
S') on, and Buddha was a follower of Kapila. Mahavira also did 
the same and I am inclined to think that all the six heretical 
schools also followed the same method. All the ancient writers 
of India were, in this matter at least, the disciples of Kapila till 
Kaiuada introduced a higher method of philosophizing, namely 
that of finding Sadharmya and Vaidharmya, similarity and d|«» 
similarity, and it took several centuries to rise from enunmeratii^ 
to comparison. Comparison led to classification in which thu 
earlier writers were very deficient. , 
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In cxaminlag another sectioti of S&xpkhja llteratnra I fotiiid 
A eonfimmtioa of my ideas about numbers and this is what I am 
now ^oing to give in detail. Ontsido the autras of the Samhhyw* 
Pravaoana and outside the seventy Kdrik^ there is a small body 
of sutras going under the name of Kapils* Their number is not 
fixed, sometimes 25, sometimes 24, sometimes 23 and sometimes 
22. In one work this body of sfitras is embodied in a small 
wofk written in the form of a Brahmana, in another in a work 
in the form of a Vedio eutra : sometimes the sutras are com- 
mented upon in the ordinary way. But the essential element in 
all theseemall hooks is the body of the sutras. This body of 
siltras has been examined by many eminent scholars, Colebrooke, 
Pitssedward Hall, Ballantyne, Baja Rajendralal and others, and 
they seem to agree that their number should be 22. Colebrooke 
thinks that this is the oldest form of Saijikhya sutras. Fitz- 
cdward Hall thinks they are an abstract of the Sarnkhya-Fra- 
vacana. But I find that the great majority of|the 22 sutras has 
a number attached to it, such as — 

ir5<!r«n i i i ^ 

\ qtqq: I *1^ I etc., etc., 

and so on, 16 out of 22 are only enumorations. This is really^ 
then, the essence of the enumerative system. The sutras are 
perfectly unseotarian and therefore very ancient, 

The manuscript No. 9561 of the Government Collection in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal names the work as Kapilasuttravi'tti 
and says in the Preface 

ft i ?RW 9 wfesafqroW qjw wjfej 

1 VTfWrf^* 

^ snwifq i w ? » 

Thus the uxonymons writer of the eoaunentary thinks that 
tibese twenty-^o sHtxas are the roet.of the cstire Saiftkhyf 
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mi he mys ihftt the Siif kbjii^Pra?aeaiiii it the Kftxrh of 
tstother Ktpila whe was the iiioamatioiii ef the 0od ol Pivtu 
Bi^tibe teed of the Pravaoana is to be found in these twenl^^ 
two S^ttrati whioh wefe composed by £apilt^ an incarniiton of 
K&rlysma and. he appeals to V|rddhth> that it| to a traditioii lor 
his authority. 

These are in brief all the facts relating to the original worl» 
of Sixjikb ja philosophy that are known^ and their chnmology it 
of vital importanoe. As regards the later oommantariea^ their 
dates can be easily settled. The dates of Gaudapida (o« 700^ 
750)^ Vftcispati Mitra (o. 950-1000), Vijfianabhikfu (eleventh 
century)^ Bhava Gapeiiaj a disciple of Viji^fnabhikau^Mabadeva 
Yedantt (sixteenth century) are either well known nr can be 
easily sattkd. 

The chronology of the original works is veiy difficult to 
seirie. 1 now give my own ideas for whatever they are worth* 
1 think that Kapila wrote his sdtras, in numberi for the 
benefit^ either of Asuri, his brother and disoiplSi or fot an 
unknown Brahmin in the latter part of the Vedio period, 
before the Svetfitvataropanifad or the Kathopanifad were 
composed. That the Enumeraiive School was adopted by all 
schools of thought, orthodox Brahmins, Buddhists, Jdinas, 
Ajivakas, l4okayatas and others. As the stitras were perfectly 
unsectariau, the diflorent schools put their own interpretations 
on them and made them to serve their own purpose. The 
Brahmins wrote a oomprebeurivo body of the satras based on 
these, not only cue body of sdtras, but 1 believe, there were 
many such bodies of satias ; for, Gauciapida in his oommeutary 
quotes a s^tra whioh is not to be found^in the Sfipkhyav 
Pravaosna, which oonskts of 558 stltras, but he says it 
belonged to the Sattitantra. Buddhism and Jl^ainism are simply 
expansions Eapila^s ideas but it is wonder of wonders that 
we still get manuseripts of the original sdtias of KapilSi 
though often in a modified and mutilated form* 

The mctstenos of the two bodies of sdtras, Ihe 
Pravaeana and the Kaj^la sdtras exetsiied the minds ^ 
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leartted men in India. The anonymona commentator of Otar 
mannsoript explains their existence by asbuming the existence 
ef two Kapilas, and Hemddri, the Chief Justice, CHef 
Engineer and a feudatory of the last dynasty of Hindu ktngS 
at Devagiri (Mod# Daulatabad) considers a Brahmin versed 
in the Saijihbya as the purest of the pure Brabmins, equal in 
rank with the professors of all the Vedas. But the Kapila he 
would consider more impure than even the hog and the dog, 
telling as that they belong to a school worse than the Loka- 
yatas f so both the sets lof the sntras were in vogue in his time 
and they are still in existence. Some consider both to be orthodox 
and some consider the Kapilas as absolutely heterodox. 

Besides these there are some school books on Samkhya 
at the head of which stands Saipikhyasara by Vijfianabhik|u, 
which were all composed within the last eight hundred years 
and the dates of these can be easily ascertained. • 

It is often said that the Vedanta system of philosophy 
has a greater hold on Indian minds than any other school of 
thought. Yes, Vedanta U very popular with the monastic 
world, ninety per cent, of the Hindu monks are the followers of 
Sankara’s system. But the Saipkhya system permeates the 
whole life of India, Its influence on every branch of Sanskrit 
literature is supreme. The Purauas know very little of other 
systems. The Tantras are mainly followers of Saipkbya# 
As regards Smrti the very foundation head of it, Mann, has 
been declared by 6ahkara as adopting S&mkhya ideas. The 
E&vya literature, when philosophical, knows little of other 
systems of philosophy. Kalidasa, in his immortal poems, 
llaghuvaxp^a and Kumarasambhava rises to a soaring height 
in his hymns to Brahma and Vlsnu and the hymns are, 
from the beginning to the end, Samkhya in spirit. 

It is a welhknown fact that the orthodox Saip.khya has 
two schools, Se^vara and Niri^vara. In the case of Saxjikhya* 
Pravacana the Se^vara is represented by the commentary of 
Vijfianabhik^u and the NirMvara by that of Mahideva Vedanti. 
Haribhadra, the Jaina writer of the eighth ccnturyi says that 
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&v» is the god of the Se^vam and Nlraja^a is tW gdd of 
the Niriiivara School of Ssip-kbya^ beoaase Haribhadra 
not thiok of a school of philosophy without a God. The 
#ord he uses is Devata which is very vaguely translated 
by the word God,^' To him Sugata is the God of the, 3aud« 
dba Daiiana. 

Though I may be open to ihe charge of repetition, I think, 
I should conclude this survey of the chronology of the Sfiinkhya 
system by beginning at the beginning. I fccgan from the 
middle and I began with the most important pieces of informa* 
tion and hence there may be some confusion in the minda 
of my hearers. 

I believe that Kapila wrote the 22 sutras, giving the bare 
outline of his system of primitive philosophy. He wrote before 
the Svetas vatara.t’ie Katha Upanisad and other later Vedic works 
embodying Saiphhya ideas, were composed. His iieas were 
accepted in the seventh and sixth centuries b.c., a century 
or two later than the end of the Vedie period by all classes of 
thinkers. But they modified hi * s/stem aciording to their own 
ideas and carried them to their logical conclusion by dis.ardir.g 
Individuality. The Jainas kept to his last conclusion by making 
Kaivalya or individuality al solute. The orthodox Brahmins 
on the other hand, wrote a bod|^of sutras embodying bis ideas 
but incorporating in it such peculiar ideas of thtir own as the 
authenticity of the Vedas, efficacy of sacrifices and so cn, This 
body of the sutras is lost. One single suira only is to bo found 
in Gsudapada’o commentary of the Golden Seventy. Mathara 
wrote a commentary on this body of the sutras and some one 
perhaps elaborated it into the form of Sa^titentra or the Sixty 
Topics. I^varakfsna epitomized Sa§iitantra and followed' 
Hatharabh&^ya in the fifth century, Gaudapada wrote a comment 
tary on the seventy Karikas of Is^varakf^na, but he knew of the 
existence of the work in the Brahmana form, for ho says, in the 
beginning of his work, that Kapila was the son of BralimS; 
with him were bern Jfiana, Dharma, Vairagya and Aiiivaiyya j 
end ho imparted his knowledge Ic a Bmhmin of Asurigolra; 
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(•oAsori vra> not bis brother, beeanee KepUa belonged to 
Oatttassa g^tra nrhidi contained maaj’] eminent men hnown 
in the Vedw). The 6&inldi7a«Fravaioana was based «n the 
pnsriont litttaiore on the enbjeot bat modided by Sankara’s ideas 
Ibr 'Viiftfiasd>hik|n, the earlier and Seivara commentator, was 
a downright follower of Snhkara, His disciple, Bbavi Ga^etia 
however oomments on the 22 afitras and there were many oom- 
mentaries on the same later on. 

is, in &ct, the history of ^the S&ipkhya System of 
Philosophy which has profoundly influenced not only the thought 
b«t even life in Indfla. The modern oompendinms begin with 
Yiifianabhila^a's Saqikbyasara. There are six or seven works 
after him, but they take their cue from him. 



II.-'Dramatic MagradU. 

By Dr. A. Banerjl-Sastri, M.A.i Plt.D. (Oxen) ftofftMOl' 
Of Saustoit, Maxattarpnr College. 

DramatorgiBts mentioned by PSi^ini iv, iii* 110*^11 
tbe existence of dramas even before PAi^ini. Btit tbe knowii 
dramas commence from Afivaghoea ^ about tbe second centSBfy 
A.O.* Different characters speak different diakots, M&gadba 
being generally employed by those of lovf'er classes. * Whether 
this particular convention was a simple fiction or had some ftnh* 
stratum of truth behind it is discuBsed later on.^ Por the 
pi^sent it may be noted that there is certainly some diffeienoei 
modidoation or development between Aivagbofs's Mggsdhf>^ 
Kalidasa’s and later. It is admitted that Magadhi, even 
Atokan waa artificial ; the process of stereotyping carried on by 
grammarians acquired its rigidity in the dramas and finally 
fixed as mere custom manifestly divorced from aH reality/ 
so that a drama written to-day would not hesitate to employ 
Magadhl of Ai^vagho^a or K&lidSsa* It is further admitted 
that even the earliest dramas being already in a highly 
advanced stage, tliis idea of deliberately producing an illnsion ^ 
was already at work. But even then, the fact remains that 
there was some sort of modification from Avlagho^a and his 
successors. It waa partly due no doubt to a copyist’s error, 
unintentional alteration or unauthorised correction in the light 

^ SiDu K&do#. Pm Ineitobe page 60. 

* Cowell, Buddbft-Csrita^ 1803, i)agesT,vi. 

* Laedfce« jMige 7Sk 

* Vide psgot 9»ll. 

^ Liideri, BruobitachQ, page 87, 

* Blooli, tie Han^e page 12. 

* Bismpnkisd Sftslr% avepaavaiewidsiiti (Sd. Ossips^) Intro, pift xrli. 

* OilefyKsnuBl itCompustiTe X^tilologp, isstioiii 
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of »hls own <ky ; partly; also, perhaps to the existence of different 
schools as suggested by Barnett and Grierson. But it may also 
he assumed that the development of the actual vernaculars ^ was 
not without its influence in the gradual and possibly contempo^ 
raneous development of Magadhi (as of the other Prakfts). 

Toxics. 

The characters speaking Magadhi in all the dramas known 
till to-day are given below. Then follows an alphabetical list 
of all the M&gadhi words of Asvaghof a. As the same characters 
or the same diamas sometimes employ different forms of the 
same word, perhaps belonging to different periods of philolo- 
gical development, the number of occurrence of each word 
should be noted down, and cheeked carefully. It may insinuate, 
however slightly, by a calculation of percentage, the course 
of phonological or moi-phological development. Extreme 
caution, however, is necessary in using the texts fox linguistic 
purposes, for most of them are very badly edited, PischePs ^ 
grammar may help in correcting the texts but it has teen 
thought advisable to leave the texts as they are, even when, 
©,g. jNagSlnanda, Caitanyaeandrodaya, La^kamelaka, etc, 
the Magadhi portions are obviously changed into fiauraseni. 
In the characterization of dramatic Magadhi, such dubious 
cases have been slightly touched upon but nowhere adduced as 
evidence. 

I. — ^Fragments of Asvaghofa : Du§ta, i.e. the Kascal, in 

;Sariputraprakara]^a. [Liiders : Bruckstucko Buddhi- 
stischer Dramen, 1911, and S.ICA.W. 1911,] 

II. — ‘‘ Bhasa {?), 18 Trivandrum Dramas, Ed. Gaipa- 

pati 6&stri, from 1912 : Unmattaka, i.e. the 
Madman in Pratijfl&yaugandharayana and ^kara 
in Carudatta. 

III. — Sakuntala of Kalidasa, Pishorman, two Police- 

men, Sarvadamana, young son of l§akuntal§. 
[Pischol Kiel, 1877 ; Tsvaracandra Vidy&s&gara.] 


^ Oriertoa, ISacy, Brit. Xlth Bd. Vol. BS p* ; Beamcv OtftBit Yd* I p. 7* 
» Blicbel, a, B. mu* S8, 
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IV. — Mr^ciiakatika of Sudmka : iSakara, his sorvaat 
Sthavaraka, the shampooer Kumbliilakaj 
taanaka^ the two Caigidalas and Rohaseua^ [Steuzlef 
Bonnae, ISW.J 

Y,--.MattavilaBa of Mahendravikramavannail : Unma(taka> 
i.e. the Madman. [Ganapati Sastn, Trivandrum.] 

VI. — Prabodhaeandrodaya of Krsnamism ? CarvSka^s 
pupil and the messenger from Oribsa. [Brockhaus, 
Lipsiae, 1836-1846.] 

VII. — Mudrarak^asa of Visakhadatta : servant, Jalna 
Monk, Messenger, Siddharthaka and Samiddharthaka 
as Candalas. [Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1922.] 

VIII. — Lalitavigraharajanataka of Soniadeva : the Baids 
and tho Spy. [Kielhorn, GN. 1803, p. 66211; 
BIS. Berlin, 1901.] 

•IX. — Ve 9 isaihhara of Bhattanarayana : the Bak$asa 
and his wife. [K. N. Dravid, Poona, 1909-10.] 

X.— 'Mallikamarutam of Uddaiidin : Elephant-keepers. 

[Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 1878.] 

XL — Nugananda of Harfa . Servants. [K. K. Bhatta- 
carya, Calcutta.] 

XII. — Caitanyacandrodaya of Kavikaraapura : Servants. 
[BajendraUl Mitra, Bib. Indie., Calcutta, 1864.J 

XIIL-— Candakaurika of Kferaf^vara: Cancjalas and 
Rascal. [Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 188 1.] 

XIV. — Dhuitasamagama of Jyotirii^vara Kavilekharas 

Barber. [Cappeller , Lassen, Anthologia Sanskritiea, 
pp. 66-96.] 

XV.— -Hasyarnava of Jagadi^vara Bhattacarya : 
Sadhupimsaka. [Second Ed. pp. 78; Calcutta, 
1896 ; Cappeller.] 

XVI.— Latakamelaka of Sankhadhara : Digambari Jain. 
[Durgaprasad and Parab, Kivyamfili, No. SO, 
Bomb. 1889.] 

XVII.— Kamsavadha of Se^akffijia : Hunchback. 

prasad and farab, K&vyanuili, No. 0| Bombso^^ 1888.] 
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XVIII.— Amrfcodaya fof Gokulan&tha : Jiin inonk* 
[iSfvaidattft and F$bsah, Ka^yamil^^ No. $9, Bombayi 
1897.] 

Date. 

Except in the case of ^ the dates of the above 

anthowB as settled provisionally so far amongst scholars, have 
been accepted without discussion. Their philological develop- 
ment is discussed in four groups ; — 

1. Alvaghosa,* c. 2nd century a.o. ; 

2. Trivandrum BhUsa c. 2nd— 8rd century a.c. ; 

8. Kalidasa^ and MfOchakatika,^c. 6th— 6th century i.c. ; 

4. Mattavilasa® — Amiiodaya, c. 7th— 11th century A.c* 
(though a drama like MaUikamarutam is perhaps so late as the 
16th century a.c.’' and thus devoid of much interest from 
a Magadhi point of view.) 

Aavaghosa. 

Mfigadhi spoken by Du^ta i.e* the Rascal. 



... 

anuggAhako ... 


B. B. D.« pp. 84, 36 
' g.K.A.W.*p.404 


apura.Mxnukbavai^i^oiit ... «•. 

ayan«tft88a ... 


» Banerji-Sasti?, J.E.A.S., 1921, pp. 867-82; 1928, pp. 4l-li8. 

* Cowell : Baddkaoarita, pp. v, vi. 

» Vide 1. 

* MaodoaeU : Saa^ p. 886* 

* 8toii Konow : Das ladieehe Biamt, p. 67« 

* Barnett t Bnlletin Sobool Orient. Stud., 1920, pp. 86—88. 

» ScUnyW t BlbUograpby o£ the Skt. Drama, 1908# 

8 Bmebitneke Bnddhiitiidior Draimn, Beilin, 1911. * SHnwgriveifieltte Der 
Akadtmia Dw Wli8anMk&«n» milf x^ 
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Magadlii words. 


Number of 
occurrences. 

Eef. to ittdofs. 

a 

abakaih 

• • « 

... 

B.B.D. pp. 34, 35 


i^aihlii M« 


... 

S.K A.W. p. 410 

3 

•»« t«« 

... 

... 

B.B.D. p. 404 


apajjhaya *•* 


••• 

*> 09 


...npadeso ... 


... 

tf if 


etftsfft ... 


... 

» fJ 


edissssa ... •«« 


... 

9f n 


tkhav]thabaddhe (?) 

kaotbavitthit..,n. (ka^thavitthl- 
• talaao) 

••• 

... 

ff p. 411 

» * if 

4 

kalemi 

... 

... 

... 


kaht ... (kahim) 

... 

... 

S K.A.W. p. 410 

5 

Kalana ... 


... 

... 

6 


... 

... 

••1 

r 

komudagandha 


... 

... 

8 

kliQ ... 


... 

!•« 

9 

ga 


... 

S.K.A W. p. 404 


[gitay]au .(gstayanvana ?) 

... 

... 

„ p. 410 


gatasi 

... 

... 

j» r> 


— ceti'— (?) »•« 



... 

10 

jili[bh]ayo ... 

... 

... 


il 

tahin ... ... 


... 

... 

12 

tara ... .«• 


2 

... 

19 

fc&'ra... t.f ... 


«*« 

M 

14 

fc® »*f ••• 


• «9 

... 

19 * 

»«.fcima t*t ••• 

m. 

as • 

• •• 

... 


...t>h&iiaih ... ... 


... 

S.K.A.W. p. 410 




MagftdhI words. 

ri umber of 
occurrences. 

Eel to Luders. 

16 

da^iputta 


... 

17 

dokklift 

... 

... 

18 

ua 

8 


10 

...Ba ... ... 

... 

... 

20 

lu 

... 

... 


luloppal 


... 


pavvajitassa... ... ^ 

... 

S.K.A.W. p. 404 

21 

pcii^cfci ... «*. ... 

... 

... 

22 

b'v[ni]bha(iio) 

... 

»at 


bimbltana jauaasa 

... 

8. K.A.W. p. 404 

23 

[bam]bbapa 

... 


24 

...bboti 


... 

25 

bhonti 


... 


brabmaca, [yy ) 




(brabniacaryya”) 

... 

[ 8 K.AAV. p 404 


-”bbaU»i 

... 

8.K.A.W, p. 400 


bli..(bhHita ?) 


p. 410 


bb.[t]... (bbuti ‘0 

... 

p. 404 

26 

inakkat'ab[o] 

; ••• 

••• 

27 

ma ... ... 

2 

... 

28 

ma tava repeated together 

2 

... 


luittbaroit^Uam. . 


8.K.A.W. p. 410 

20 

[1] 0) > w «» 


... 


vacanarh ... ... ... 

... 

» p. 404 

30 

vkcbadCdJ* 

«•* 

♦ ♦♦ 


vitto (?) ... 

*•» 

„ p. m 
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MagadhI words. 


Number of 

1 occurrences. 

Kof. to Ltiders. 


vidu— blio ... 


... 

S.K.A.W. p, 404 


viya 



»• >♦ 


(vacanamviya) 


1 


81 

vnttp 




32 

^akkan 



... 


^!amftgoccha[tu] (P) 

... 


S K.A.W. i>. 411 

33 

sama[g](ama*) 


... 



5a.vtitti[('] (^arhvufctc) 

... 


„ p. 4U , 

34 

^aha 

... 


... 


• 

laha 



,» p. 4U 


5va^nraktilam (?) 



,1 p. 410 

85 

s(a)p(a)iiiab[i]ma; 



... 


siggham 


... 1 

„ p. 410 


’ 8«viya 


... 

„ p. 404 


souiadattassa 



„ p. 410 


. .[da] tfcena (aomadatfccna ?) 

... 


„ p. 411 

86 

hangbo 

... 

... 

• t* 

37 

. . hangbo ... ... 

... 

... 

... 


hi (?) 


... 

„ p. 411 

38 




1 


Charaoterixation of Asvaghosa Magadtii 


(2) General 

Phonology. Vowels. r> u: vutie ; > e: Aakkha 1 7 ; 
au> ot k^muda^^anda 7. Before a double consonant the 

vowel becomes long: iamiaM 23, otherwise 6 amiU{rj 0 ) 22, 


^ Ths tiOiiihert relor to tlie preceding tlphahetioil ]l«t. 
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Consoaants, n Is submittal for n whea bafore fthe 
latter is changed, ha^ana 5 (bat hamhham 23). T>1 idem 
4, 6. « > ix (lafh}mUa 16, 6, ^alia 34, iaMa[^g'\{ama^) 

83.^ S retained: ^akhan 32, $apa (?) 35. Verb form pe^ieH 21, 

Conjunct consonants : kj/ > kk : ^akhaa 32. clt/ >jj : ajja 1. 
ij! > jfy. \Jc]i^^a 0. tr > tt: da^lputta 16. lr>b: ha\m\hha* 
(w4®) 22. rl > tix makkafalio 26. rd > dd : t?tVcJa<^y]...SO. 
h > kkk : dekkha 17, hn > mil {lam^lhand 28, ha\m]hha{na^) 
22, jim\hh’\d}je 10. M > ngh : kahgho 36. 

.av(t > 0 : bioti 24, bhonti 25. kJtaln > khu S. 

Sandhi. — at ^ —c ; vulie 31. — ns > — a : [bam}6kamd 23. 
idva 18, kalanfi 5 . — % .> anusvdra : ahaka'k na 2. Also the 
nasal form;? {g)l{a)m makkataho 20, 29, peMi 21, 
halemi 4, .<iakkan tahinga^ 32, 11. 

Morphology. Declension, a-stem. Sing. nom. m, ^vMe] 
81. n. .<akkaih 32 (written .Ukkan in ilie text in connection with 
the next word). ln?tr. Inmna (?) 38, ^ttcM 15. Dat. yVw 
\bha\ge (?) 10, Gen. makkatah ^o] (?) 20, Abl. kdland 5, Voe. 
komVrdagandha 7 ; dasipuUa 16. PL Nom. m, [bamlbhaj^d 23. 

Personal Pronoun. Sing. Norn, ahaka'k 2. Gen. te ,14. 
InteiTOgative Pron. Sin, Gen. Neut. \¥\ii^sa 6, 

Conjugation. Pres. lud. I. Sing, kalemi^^, 3. Siiig...5/5(?rt 

pe^seii 3 pi. bhonti 25. Imperative 2. Sing, dekkha 17. 
Part. Pres. Pass. eMe 31. 

Adverbs. 1 ; S; ialiih 11; idva 18; 

md 27 ; hhhgho 36 — 7. 

Aavaghosa and Grammatical Magadhi. 

(1) f>l \ Tar. XI. 3 ; He. IV. 288; (ii) s>^ i Var. XL 
3 ; He. IV. 288 ; (iii) Norn. Sing. masc. of a-stem in e : Var. 
XL 10; He. 1\. 287 ; Pischel § 509 ; (iv) dekkbaiavdf fodidva^ 
ajja te j Pisehel § 185 ; (v) pemti, bkoti : Pischel, § 203; n in 
Uenat kimefiit^ na I Vmhol § 221; iitn>n in idlam ; (vi) 
^akkm iahinga^ ; He. I. 24 j Pisehol § 349 ; (vii) hahgha ; later 
fromAaibia Hschel § 276 ; (viii) \bam’\bha\h}^ 
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later ; Pischel § 830 ; (ix) aliakdik ; lafcet aJi0h€^ %0h^^ 

hdge ; Var. II. g ; He. IV, 301 ; Piseliel § 417 ; (x) ii^ia ; l«|eT 
; Pischel § 428 ; (xi) ojja \ later agg(it\ He, IV, ^02; 

Pischel 280; (xii) viccha44 later cci > ; Hci IV. 206; 

Pischel § 2 13 ; 'xiii) dekkha ; later /Js, ksy kk ; Var. II, 8 ; Ho. 
IV. 296ff.; Pischel, § 32i ; (xiv) ; later >5/; He. 

IV. 28911 ; Pischel § 503 ; cf. rih, tth > st, Pischel § 290. 
About the lateness of the form ahake (in contrast with the older 
Asvaghosa ahakaik) noted above (viiih Michelsou ^ points out 
in criticising Sukthmkav * that the Mg, ahake occurs a few 
times in the Devanagri redaction of Sakuntala. The form 
nukkataho is curious. Gen. Sing, of a — bteru in Magadhi is— 
oAr/j® not— — aho is the Gen, Sing, in Ajmbhram^a.* The 
other forms seem to he really old. dg> k^ > sky hky ecJi > /o, ft, 
fth Si st^ etc. lead Lliders ® to suggest that language of the 
Dufta is a soit of Old Magadhi, the earlier stage of the 
Grammatical and Hramatie Magadhi. 

Characterization of Dramatic Magadhi. 

General, — The mixture of dialccis in the Indian Drama has 
been inter])rfde<l in various ways. H has no exact parallel in any 
oilier literature. Sometimes four, more frequently three, different 
dialed 8 are s\)olveii in the same liousehold or family. The same 
play eojita ins diideets t)f diflerent areas but sjKikeu by persons 
not invariably assoeiated with those areas. One sindi dialect 
again, viz. Sauskiit cleaily belongs to an anterior linguistic 
stage. And the different uses have Ik^ch systematised into 
a code. The following evplanations have b(3en suggested. 

1. It reflects more or less ac(*uniiely an actual state of 
affairs. In India there is nothing extraordinary in such a 
polyglot medley. It is paralleled by the conditions of auj lai^ge 
house in Bengal at the present day, in which there are people 

1 J.A.O.S., 41 pp. 177, 178. 

» Ibid. 40, p. 263. 

8 PUcUeb Cl. 0. P.— •?, wc, 366. 

8 Bmcbitnrke, pp, 36, 87^ 

8 Ibid. p. 37 . 
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from every part of India each of whom speaks his own language 
and is Understood by the others, though none of them attempts 
to speak what is not his mother tongue This substratum of 
reality beciomes more and more faint and the use of a particular 
dialect by a particular character more conventional,^ This 
arbitrary nature is clear from the uniform use of Sanskrit by 
persons who perhaps also spoke another language but obeyed 
the convention. Similarly in Greek Tragedy, the chorus sings 
in a dialect different from the rest of the play. The Doric chotus 
in the Attic drama is a conventional language based on Doric 
dialects and corresponds to a literary Prakii in an Indian play.* 
2 , The above would imply Sauraseni as the culture centre in 
the formation of the drama. Similarly the Mahara^tri verse 
convention was possibly due to its rise in the South and wide 
spread in the North as well, tillit acquired the position of the 
only proper medium of poetry. Levi * connects the use of 
Saurasen! with the Krsna cult at Mathura, the Saurasena capital, 
and theuse of Magadhi with the ancient Magadhas, the hauls 
of Magadha. 

Jl. A Pnikrt origin for the Dramas, Epics and Piiranas.® 
Liter.ary tradition points to a Paisaci Prakrt original of the 
Brhatkathtt. The fragments of Buddhist dramas about the time 
of Kani^ka is In incorrect Sans’ rit but two or three well-defined 
PniUyt^, the latter sometimes used in stage directions, expressed 
in later dramas always in Sanskrit. Pischel suggests an 
Apabhrarhsa original for Jayadeva’s GHtagovinda. Popular 
poetry is supposed to have lieen originally in a jK>pular dialect, 
the oldest perhaps in primary Pnikft from tlie literary side of 
which sprang the Paninean Sanskrit* A progressive but uneven 
Sanskritisation wouhl account for the many inegularities, older 
ami newer forme existing side by side* 

» Oricreutt, Kucy, lint. Utli o*!., Vol. iKJ, p 264. 

* BeanK'S, C3ratt:mar» Vol. 1 p 7* 

* Lucilfec, op. <?it, 76. 

* L^vi, Be tlit^tre liulieu, p. 381. 

* Pergiter, of the Eel* Afe, 
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4. The standard PrBkifta of Vararuci, viz* MfthitSftrf fs dFno 
particular province bnt an artificial language manufactured 
reducing Sanskrit to PrSkrt forms and points to the then culture 
eenti*e.* Natya^astra knows only Sfiurasen! — SauraSeHi^ 
mnairiiya hhana Mrija tu mfctie. It ignores the Mah&r&rtra 
country, as in having to note a provincial peculiarity of the 
latter, has recourse to a geographical description, Surdsfrdmni^ 
etc. (CO) The discrepancy in the relative position of Sautasem 
in tho Natya^Sstra and MlharR^tri in Vararuci is sought to he 
explained by a shifting of the culture centre. 

5. The Prakris seek to create an illusion by linguistic sugges- 
tion The drama did not claim really be polyglot in character 
but only in suggestion. Bharata * refers only to nominal modi- 
fications of the standard Prakrt to suggest provincial peculiari- 
ties, e.g. (i) e sound for the people of the Eastern Gangetic 
plains, (ii) na for those in the region of the Vindhyas to 
the seacoast, (iii) u for the Noith-West of India, (iv) ea for 
Sura?tra and vicinity. The non- Aryan Abhiras (Apabhraifai^a- 
speaking in the twelfth century according to Hemacandra) . Odras, 
Sabaras and Candalas arc not to introduce their language whole- 
sale but only a few peculiarities sufficient to produce the illusion . 

The last explanation seems to be the most plausible The 
suggested illusion is veiy common in the comedies, which jests 
with the dialect of foreigners. The Thracian barbarian Triballog 
in Aristophanes with his distorted Greek, the parody of the 
Punic dialect in Latin comedies, Shakespeare's Welshmen and 
Frenchmen represent the comic side. But even apart from this 
attempt at ridicule, real dialectical differences, between people 
of different classes or different provinces are introduced to 
create an atmosphere of momentary reality. The Bengal 
Jatfa-Gan offers a curious parallel. The doorkeepers speak 
incorrect Bengali in the manner of Beharis who generally 
fulfil that function in Bengal. Tbe change of ia tor ia 


T 


* llajtimcbur» Hist. Beng. J*i t* p* 2Z0. 
» Nliyafiftrtrs, Cbap. XVU. 
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seeks to reflect Eastern Bengal provincial peculiarities, But 
in each of these ca.^es, be it in comic parody or serious 
mannerism^ the object of this imitation is practically the same j 
not to introduce diflerent dialects as such^ but to conjure up 
a sense of illusion before the audience and help them to live 
for the time being, in the places, in the times and amidst the 
characters that move and have their being on the stage. It 
fits in well with the rules in Dramaturgy and their pi’actice in 
the dramas. Magadhl was spoken by the lower classes, due 
perhaps to its original connection with the popular tongue ; its 
extension to Jain a monks, children and spies possibly bear 
tokens of Brahma];ia prejudices as grammarians or dramatists ; 
its application to Candalas, rascals and the like may purport 
to emphasise the popular element as distinct from the 
higher and more cultivated. Thus commencing as a ccpy, 
however distant, of an actual vernacular, Magadhi developed 
in a form more and more unreal in spite of continued attempts 
to keep in touch wdth the current vernacular through the 
medium of De^i accretions ; till in the final stage, it smwived 
only as a convention. 

Some Charaoteristios of Dramatic Magadhi. 

Phonetics, Single Consonants. 

(i) r > I : iddriOj dalidda, muhalaj puUfo, galuda,Uamale^ 
etc. In other dialects optional ; more frequent in Amg. Than 
in M or S ) taluno (aruuo ; Vedic aram > alam s/ hr 
rue > \/lnc j Beng. and Bihavi r as. well as Dramatic Mg. 
perhaps exaggerates an Eastern tendency into genei-al rule ; 
most Aryan dialects have the r sound ; (ii) Dramatic Mg. 
posaibly reflects a non-Apyan habit; (iii) y retained and ; >y : 
gdihd, yana-^pada y is a front palatal fricative not the semivowel, 
like Gk. e, cf, Jses — Jyam ; Beng.— ; written y sometimes 
cf . $€ pronounced f<f, (iii) ^r, « > ^ Bhami^adi ; Beng, same 
except in oonjuncts : other dialects onlj^ (iv) In the root 

and its derivatives bh > h, ham^^adu (iv) A, jd, J, jfji 
between vowebi dropped : paUdofia^ hage < ^ah^kuh itom^aiam^ 
(f) fiixd sonant di ; yadka j Pili retains surd cl# dd40 
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iyi) Cerebml stirtjfli f, (i between vowels > 4,4^^ 
then 4 > i * ^aada > ^aala, (vii) Aspiration shifted : diuM 
ifluhiti)^ baiinl [bhapni). (viii) Dental > cerebral : 

(ix) ^ > / ; galuda, (x) Sometimes Skt. A > aspirate d\ x 
idha. 

Conjunets. (i) dy, rj, ry < yy : ayya. (ii) ny, ny, ji, flH : 
puMa* of. He. (iv) 293. (iii) Medial eck > ie \gaica*, cf. Indo- 
Enrop, $}ca and Vedio ech ; Mg. Secondary cck also, > /<?: 
matcall cf. Hindi machll, (iv) retained : ni^ca la* (v) $ia^ 

sfk, spa, spha, sia, sta, stha, ksa > ska (He,) or ^ka, sia or 
Ha, spa, spha, sill, sta or Ha, ska (He. Ika with jihvaraiiliya) 
respectively cf. Grammatical Mg. (vi) rth > st or He : asie 
(arfnaV) ; Iranian rt > s \ Avestan n,asyo = mariyah, (vii) 
Dialectic s > h i iamaha» (viii) Svarabbakti Vowel inseited 
between two consonants one being a nasal or a semi-vowel t 
ladana {ratna). 

Vowels, (i) Initial r> U • list* (ii) «> t : pvliia* (iii) e > i •• 
edind (etena)* (iv) Omission of vowels in idanim > 
dhldd [dnhita, * duhl/d) 

Sandhi, (i) gad icekase > yad %HaH\ (ii) phkadi (preksale) x 
when the 2nd member begins with long i or u the vowels 
are combined, (iii) Hiatus caused by dropping intervocalic 
consonants retained : Idula {rdjakuh). 

Morphology. Declension. Only variations from the 
MahAr&stri form aie mentioned. 

(1) a -stems (i) Nom. Sing, in e % pahH* (ii) Gen^ sing. 
both—^A^ and -^^<7 : calndattdha, cdludottSia (iii) Loc. in ahidt i 
paVahandhi'k, 

(2) Feminine d-siem. Abl. Sing. — dde also — de : im ado 
imde, 

(8) f stem : tidfr Nom. iPddd, ( 4 ) Jlmon — (1) Nom, 

(iii) Gen. atidnaaHa. 

Personal Pronouns. (1) 1st. pei’son (i) Nom. Sing# 
haye, hagge, hake, alahe, A^va. al/tka^h* (ii) Loc. (iii) 
Aoc. Sing. aime. (iv) Gen, (2) 2nd l^ers. Sing* 

Nom, Phakfei t%ha^. (ii) Acc. de, (8) 8id Per^ (a) 
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Prom (1) Nom. Sing, fe- (ii) ^Gen. for all genders.) 
(iii) Plur. Norn, and Gen. (b) Prom (i) Abl. iJado* 

(ii) Gen, (iii) Plnr. Nom. df^, after another pronoun, 

cf * ede df. 

Numerals, ekhain^ — Loc. Sing. Skka^iifk, 

Conjugation,!. ^/prcch',puSeadifpa^cadlia,pu,^cadi, similar 
/epdings. 2. Jtmancpada, i^ca^e {iccha^e.) 3. Imperative, (i) 
to If added to a long* vowel in 2nd Sing, sometimes added to 
ii-stems, with the d lengthened, gacchdlt, (ii) The ending -tu 
common : hadheSu (kathaya) but other Jftmanc-pada forms rare. 
Pali from %va^ also used with iParasmaipada stem ; perhaps 
used in active voice by analogy. 

Passive. ( 1 ) Corresponding to Skt. in -ya- with y omitted 
in Mg. and ^ or (ii) adding -la- to the root, generally to the 
present stem : bhtndladi, mallasH» 

Infinitive. Skt. •‘ttm > ^dxi'k : kddniik. 

Gerund. (1) kadua [kriva) (ii) , From Skt. -nlya : -atila, 
kufanla, 

* Present Indicative Irregularities. To the 4 th class \/fu. loadi 
Irregular Future, mdli^^a^i^ waraj/ii^f/asi. 

Irregular Passive. Mg. (and S) prefer the form to tlie present 
base. ^Hnladu 

Interrelation of the different aspects of Magadhi, 
Insoriptional, Grammatical and Dramatic. 

(1) Hemacandra iv. 290. and uh > si ; A^oka Girnar f 

Mvcchakatika* ith with palatal (ii) He. v. 293 : con- 

trast all wit? wwwu. Venis^ 2604 ; for amdo of, GrilP page 144. 

(iii) He, iv. a 95 ; §ak. p. llii-llS, for initial clfr cf. 
chedak 58, Pischel, p* 115, 4.12, cf. He. I. 11. (iv) Var. xi, 
12; He. iv. 299; contrast A^va, 26; cf. §ak. IIS, 5, 6. 
Mtech. 10, 24. 13, 25. 21, 13. 14. 24 . 3. 32.4.18. 38, 12.45 , 

^ Mulkr, Pali Grammar, p* 107. 

» a,A.aB., va.p.27H* 

* Hrc«hakatlka, p. viii. 

* Vai^liaihkjira, ad. Grill, Leipzig^ 1871* 

* 8tkantal&, ad Pitch el, Kiel, 1877, 
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l.ias, IS. 124, 16. al. 129,7.180, 14.145, 4} Ve^iis. 84^ 1», 

35, 10 j ef. Pischel sec. 366 ; for contmst M|x3ch, No. 1180| 
1304, 1846, etc. (v) Ho. iv. 300 j §ak. 110’8 ; the exception in 
Venis. 84, ^0, No. 2668 ; cf. He. iv. 441. (vi) Var; xi. 0 j'Ho* 
iv. 801 ; 6ak. 113, g. No. 170 ; for aiaih cf. Mrcch. No. 176; 
for /iaffe and cf. Mrcch. 1877-8 , Bei^anSg. Sak. aiai^ 
(four times) No. 21; Michelson, J.A.O.S. Vol. 41, 1921, p* 
177-8; Asva. akaAaih No. 2. (vii) Var. xi. 2; Ho. iv. 802| 
He. iv. 260 : Var. xii. 8 ; pavisadu, ^ak. 115. 7, Dat. paMdigu 
in Dravid. and Devanag. ed. (vii) He. iv. 261, Venis, 35, !?• 
36.3; (viii) He. iv. 262; §ak. 114, 12; (ix) Var. iv. 12;Hci. 
iv. 265 ; Mndrrir.^ 183*2; Var. vi. 17; x, 11; He. iv. 266; 
MudrSr. 134; (xi) Var, xii. 3; He. iv, 267 ; 6ak, 114, 12; 
(xii) He. iv. 268; Mndrar. 184, 2. 212, 3; cf. Mrcch. 157, 4, 
Can^ak.« 64, 5 ; (xiii) Var. xii. 12 ; He. iv. 269 ; No. 1820, 
1925 ; (xiv) He. iv. 270 ; ^ak. 113.7; (xv) Far, xii. 10; 
He. iv. 272 ; Mudra. 124, 8 ; (xvi) He. iv, 273 ; Ve^iis. 35. 17 ; 
{xvii) Var, vii, 12. 18; He. iv. 275; Venis, 38.7; (xviii) 
Saihksiphasara, 8 , Lass. App. p. 54. He. iv. 276, Mudrar. 567, 
7-8; (xix) He. iv. 2b3 ; Sak. 115,10. The points of contrast 
between Inscriptional Magadhi and Grammatical and Dramatic 
to be Rjiecially dealt with later on. 

The peculiarities noted so far seem to point to the gradual 
withdrawal of Magadhi from the arena of conversational popular 
vernacular into the realm of grammatical fiction. * A^vagho^a 
and Trivandrum “Bhasa^^ still show signs of real life, while 
Kalidasa and Sudraka emphasise an ai-tificial culture. The latter 
raises the interesting question whether riolmess in varieties of 
subdialects is a measure of antiquity or th(‘ reverse. 11 is pro- 
visional date, about the sixth century a,o., suggests a long 
anterior development of coiiveiational Magadhi, The latter 
makes clear the danger of attaching much chronological impor- 
tance to a similarity of Prakrts, as much as that of Sanskrit, 

^ Mudr&rAk^iiiii, «t!. TarAnath Tarkavaeaspafci, Cakstta, aaikvftt 1926. 

* Ca^^Aksiiiikft, ad. KadarnaUi. Calcutta, saifivat 1929. 

* Em|nr4unul Sdatri, latiu. Svapaavaiavadattai 0 d, 0afsi»itb p* xrfi. 
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in different authors. This is further emphasised in the next 
stage, when dramas like MattavilSsa and even those of to*day 
have to use the same Prfikit and the same Sanskrit of perhaps 
Kalidasa or 6udraka, admittedly their predecessors. Just as in 
the first stage of Magadhi evolution Pali remains as the literary 
fossils of a contemporary spoken Magadhi, in the second stage 
Dramatic Magadhi represents a crystallised convention based 
on the descendant of that spoken Magadhi. The vernacular 
original of this Dramatic Magadh, in the meanwhile, gathers 
strength from Desya voc‘al)«kry and grammar and takes a new 
step forward in the Magadlif Apabhraihsa. 



III.— The Law of Loan in Lang^uagres. 

By Jainath Pati. 

Philology 18 the science of language, but so far it has dealt 
with only one aspect of its growth — the organic, and the ut^r 
neglect of the other, what we may call inorganic, has caused 
much confusion, unnecessary waste of time and energy in useless 
disputations. Nay, some even do not seem to recognize that 
what are called laws of phonetic changes or simply phonetic 
laws, discovered between any two languages, are not chemical 
formulas, are not true for all times, not even for any time. For 
example, when we speak of Sanskrit s changing into h in Avestan^ 
wc commit an unpardonable mistake. That for two reasons, 
Every science must be exact in its expressions and more so 
Philology, the science of languages. Rhetoric must not be 
indulged in at the cost of truth. Secondly, because it misleads 
others. An example of this is to be found in A History 
of Indian Skij^ping by Professor Radha Kumud Mukerjii 
M.A., P.B.s. Believing literally in the above mentioned law 
he uncritically quotes ^ tbe argument of another that because 
Sindhu as the designation of a cloth is found among the list of 
articles in a Babylonian document, that article must have been 
carried there by sea from India, otherwise the intervening Avea- 
tan speaking people must have changed the s of Sindhu into b. 
We are not here concerned witli his History but so far as it relates 
to Philology it is utterly untrue that Sanskrit s changes br 
did ever change into h in Avestan. This would mean that 

V ‘ Tajflor ; Tbt Origin of the Aryai.p, page 271 j Jackeoo in Aveita Orattmtar 
ii very careful^ on the other hand. Mr. R. B. Jofhi Commits this very mhtidti 
la his Marathi Grammar at page 5, footnote. 

I At page 8d, The ^notation ie from Mr* Hevril* 
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fcho Avestan speaking poopln were incapable of or unneed to 
pronouncing 0, like some individuals whom we meet at times. 
Instead of pronouncing s they would always pronounOe ph or f. 
Instead of Avestan sareda (Sk. Sarad), Pasu (Sk. Pasu), they 
would say Faredha and Fasu. But Sareda and Pasu ( besides 
many others ) suflEicienlly refute any such allegation against 
the Avestan speaking people. The law should have been stated 
even at the risk of verbosity# that what under certain circums- 
tahoes is represented by s in Sanskrit is in Avestan represented 
by h. That is, rhetorically, 8k. 8 and A.v. h under certain 
circumstances are descended from a common unknown ancestor. 
Such changes are known as organic developments. And these 
ate subject to certain laws.. 

The other— inorganic changes — must also have its laws. 
Why Arabic becomes ^ in Magahi and again why 
English “ Engine becomes in Maghi the same, these are 
called inorganic changes and their laws. Because people 
gjieaking different languages have had intercourse since very 
ancient times, these inorganic changes have taken place even 
in ancient period of human history. But as has been pointed 
out above, philologists have not examined them scientifically 
and exhaustively. So far as wviton records go, Philology had 
its beginning in India and that in the time of PS,nini, if not 
earlier. But the attention of oven that keen sighted scholar 
or of bis followers was not directed to these. Not even un- 
doubted Greek words such are as are found in Hindu Astro- 
logical books have been taken by Indian pandits to be non- 
Sanskrit [e.g. it 

Vr. Jlltaka 1, 8 ; some say that bora is a corruption of 
ahoratram, etc. ]. But in the grammars of Prakrit and 
some other vernacul irs, the existence of Deiliya (non- 
Sanskritian) words has been admitted (e g. by Hemoandra). It 
is chiefly due to the unprecedented progress of the Science of 
Language during the last hundred years, that foreign words 
have been clearly traced to their sources. What has not been 
done is their examination in a collected form with a view to 
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the discovery of any Bcientitic connexion^ among them* 'Fhe»e 
connexions or the laws of inorganic changes are the subject 
matter of this paper. The lawa arc so simple that a bare 
perusal of them will make one feel as if he knew them from 
before. Rather their existence seems to have just struck philo- 
logists. Only these hints w^re not sufliclcutly followed up 
to be expressed in proper forms. Otherwise, when some five 
years ago I stated that Zarathubtra is ludhi^tbira in another 
form/ it should not have received scant attention. Some 
(who are real scholars of Sanskrit, Pali and English) sugges- 
ted to me to prove the equation by reference to Avestau 
Philology. I smiled secretly and was a little sorry — consider^ 
ing the impossibliiy and absuidity of the suggestion. Aves- 
tan Philology, such as is understood by that term at present, 
is a|i organic sciene.e and may be called Organic Avestan 
Philology. Put when the Avestan speaking people would 
borrow any foreign word, might be even from Sanskrit, the 
form that it would have when spoken by 1 hem, would not be 
necessarily in accordance with the organic laws. The principle 
has been admitted by Max Muller * and others, while Dr, 
Prince, the partisan of Sumorian tongue, recognizes if.^ In 
Teutonic languages original k and s are represented by h 
(through kb), e.g. Sk. Sat, hundred; ?fhga, horn ; ketu, hood ; 
kumbha, Germ, humpni ; Lat. CaniJic, Eng. hound, Germ, 
bund. But when later the Germans borrowed ccasar from 
Latin, it was not transformed into heasar but remained 
kaisar (The ludvvEuropoan Linguages, by Mr. Mulvany, m.a*, 
B.Lnx, I.K.S., page 65). So, the laws of inorganic changes 
arc different from those of organic changes and the fact of 
their being simple is a strong proof of their validity 

* In my p^jper Zarathnstra-yudhisthini (now in the press). I read in 
1016 at a meeting: of etadents and profossorB and scholars 2a the hall el the 
Bihar National College, Patna, and in the Bengali Literary Confereuce held in 
that very town, 

* Science of Language, vol. II pp, 183, 253, 278. 

* In hit article on Sumerian in the Buoy. Brit* new edition. 
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First Law. 

*1 

W 

When one language borrows any word from another 
language^ the word undergoes such changes as to become 
absorbed in the borrowing language. 

I would call ifc naturalisation. It has^ been known to 
philologists and is attributed to analogy, phonetic habit. 
But analogy is not the proper term, as would appear 
from the cecond law. Scientists are awaro of the fact that 
difference in pronunciation is due in some instances to 
difference in the larynxes of peoples. The French, the Welsh, 
the Magahis, as also the Telugus and many others can not 
pronounce an initial conjunct s. The Latin spiritus is French 
esprit, Welsh yspryd, Magahi CTiftfe through English 
spirit. Again Lat. scliola is Fr. escolc (later eccle), Welsh 
ysool, Magahi WguST through English school. Erifelish 
station is Mag. ; Sk. ; Mg. ; Tamil 

I Lat. scutum (a shield ) ; Welsh y^gwyd ; Lat. sperare (to 
hope), Fr. esperer. Magahi has no and Magahi women, 

children and adults of the illiterate class (I have found even edu- 
cated adults unacquainted with Urdu who) find it very diOBcult 
to pronounce those sounds. 'Iherefore these sounds of Persian 
and Arabic words’are changed into the nearest sound in Magahi. 
The first law is thus divisible into two subsections, (a) relating 
to those changes which are due to physical causes ^ and (i) 
relating to those other changes in the process of naturalisation 
which are due to analogous causes, viz. phofietic habit,* e.g« 
being unused to pronounoe certain sounds, conjunct letters. 

Examples. 

1(a) Some examples of the working of this subsection 
have already been given. More of them follow. Germ, binder, 
Magyar pinter ; Germ, beck, Magyar pek ; English gold, 

» Taylor . Origin o! tbo Arysns, pp. 27i-270) Max Muiler ; Tlis Semm ef 
Laixguase. 

* Mai MuUar i Scienee of Lan&aago, Vol. II, p. SOS. 
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ingolidoi English camel, Kafir in«cam6la« The English tb 
(tr ) is changed into d by the Negroes, into z by Swiss, f by the 
Russians. Thus Theodore is Peador in lv\ft ,i‘an. Something 
like this has happened between Latin fumus and Greek thumos, 
Latin rufus, which is connected with Greek eruthos, has also 
been so affected. Latin poiidus, Ten. pbunt; Latin pilum, 
Teu. pfeil ; Ten. hlaifs, Slav, cblebii. The Chinese have to 
turn every foreign r into 1 before they can pronounce it. 

The proto-Aryan tongue must have had a z and its aspirate, 
for they are found in most of the principal Aryan dialects, e.g# 
Av. Zato ( Sk. Zarayo (Sk. vazrem ( Sk. 

A 

I^t. Zephyrus, Lith. Zemyana (Per. Ihey are not 

found in the Vedio and Sanskrit languages. These have not 
been changed into the nearest existing sounds ia Sk. i.e. % Mf, 
but *they have disappeared altogether. Only in certain circum- 
stances can their mark in modifying other s)unds in the words 
containing those sounds be traced (Macdouell^s Vedlc Gram:iiar 
for Students, pp. 17, 18 § 15,2h). 

The Chineie reduce foreign words to one syVablo when 
they have to repeat them... The Chinese ul Snn l'rancisc(^, I am 
told, invariably say, Morn'iVIis'stm', instead of ‘ Morning, 
Mr. Stanford.^ Foreign words of one syllable, which were 
borrowed by the Assyrians, had to be semiti’scd by the addition 
of a consonant or semi-consonant. — (S iyue : Principles, pagoe 
IB fn, and 78.) 

Similarly there were short e and o as is evidenced by the 
Greek and Lithuanian languages. It is altogether non-existent 
in Sanskrit. Max Miiller is of opinion that it is found in some 
places in the Bg-Veda, and in the Prakrit and Pali languages 
final e and o may be considered either long or short. When by 
reduplication ^ becomes [short]® in Sk. and CakhrarS 

(they did) in Avestan, itbat is is replaced by unlike i;i, VJ 
which reduplicate with letters of their own class, philologists 
see therein the influence of a lost short e. They cannot account 
for tto abnormality on any other groundt This is suppoitfl4 
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by analogous cases in Greek, e.g. Sk. Gk, d^oka; 

Sk. Gk. Ppphnasi; Sk. Gk. testamen.^ ATestan 

has also a short e and short o. So have the Dravidian tongues* 
From this it is clear that Sanskrit has resulted from the proto* 
Aryan or proto-Indo-Iranian language being spoken by an alien 
race.* This by the way, amongst others, is a very strong rebut- 
ting evidence against any suggestion of an Aryan immigration 
into India in any large number. 1 confess 1 have been com- 
pelled to give up a very old prejudice. The cerebrals which 
are the distinguishing feature of the Indian branch of the 
Aryan tongues — they being totally ulisent from the other Aryan 
tongues, are not tlie monopoly of the Dravidian languages 
but are found in Tnitar tonoues also such as those which 
influenced Sindlii/^ Tlie race wliieh was Aryanised in tongue in 
India was thus not I)rav»dlan-speaking 11100."^ 

In Dravidian languages there Is no au. When, therefore, 
Sanskrit words containing the diphthong are borrowed it is 
decomjiosed into a and u with the usual euphonic v, e.g, Sk. 

Tam. (Comp. Dr. Gr. p.136). Tamilians can- 

not easily pronounce an initial r or s and therefore Sanskrit 
words beginning with r and s are prefixed by a vowel in their 

language—Sk. Tam, or or ; Sk.^q*^ 

Tam. ? Com]). Dr. (Jr. has fTTO, single n) ; Sk. tW 

Tam. Tr’fTTT ; Sk. Tam. ; Sk. Tam. 

(Comp. nr. Gr., pp. 113-1). 

' Mulvttiiy : liuio-l uropt'.iti Laitgunges, p. 65. ^ 

^ l>r. Biililor (On the ()r gin uf the S.wiskrit Linguals, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Sc'once, July 1804 p. 118) has justly pointed out ** that th« 
possihility of the l)(»n'uwing of bounds by one langungo from ai.otber hta 
not been proved/’ Kather the evidences a- ailahle prove the opposite. The 
presence in ahundauee of cerebrals in Vedic and their entire absence in the 
sister languages is the most robuttiig evidonce of the grivtuitous theory of 
Aryan imnjigratiotm and invasions. 

® Comp. Dr. Or., pp. 66, 60 [Henceforward I use these abbretiatloni to 
denote Dr. Caldwell's ComparafSive Grammar of the Dravidian Languages]. 

* See also Comp. Dr. Gr., pp. 68, 64, for some of the reasonings. 
Caldwell also could not throw off his prejudice* 
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1 When any language does not contain any natiVO word 
with a particular sound, and it borrows any word with 
that sounl from •..nutlicr language, that particular sound 
is changed into the nearest but iignally less difficult sopnd 
— in most cas's of the same varga (class) existing in that 
language ; i,e , ^ into Sft, f.— n— Jr, jj, 

Jf— W. SI— ?l, ry— sr, 'JI— 

Pers. i Maof. ; Sb**— WlpiWr ; J 

Sk. (perhaps this is an organic development) ; 

Eng. Zero, ; Ar. Mag. Pers. WloiR jly— 

In EraviJian ^ (spec ially Tamil and Malayalam)^ Ugrian 
(Finifish, Lappish, etc.) and in the Scythian version of the Behistun 

^ Ihephcncinerion proaonted hy (Utldc Aveatan baa not been explained as yet. 
Its words invariably end in long vowels. Even where, as in the vocative of a*<leclen< 
sion, (Jreob, Latin, Yasna Aveatan, Vedic and Later Sanskrit agree in having 
a short ending vowel, it has a long one (yas 28,2; Jarkson^a Avosta Grammar 
sec. 26). Dr. Haug (Essays, e‘:c., p. 64) has attacked the problem. But ho hai 
failed. Tho aTialogy of Siiinaveda does not help ns in the least. Thoro are no 
abnormal endings in it ; and one cannot say that any grammar existed when, that 
V<*da was wiitteu do vn ; so that the abnormalities were removal. To^e it appears 
that we must seek for its canse in the shifting of stress —aecent to thrfinal syllable, 
for we find that a Gatinc word which his the abnoniial long vowel at its end when 
alone, somotiines reverts to its short vowel when followed by a long-vowel- ending 
enclictic, e.g. voliueA mananha, beside vohu inaiianh/i (Av. Gr. sec. 26 note). 3’hii 
clearly shows foreign influence — I moan that it shows that the Galhas are the work 
of afoirigner writing in Avestan — as Indian English is pronounced with different 
accents even in the different provinces. Forbad it been the peculiarity of any 
section of the Avestan-speaking people, wc must have got its tr>ioo in their later vernn* 
culars and literature. At pp l‘'9-llU,l98-202 it w ill be showai that Zarathustra the 
reputed author ol the Gathas was an Indian and this fart will explain this abnorma* 
lity too. On a closer examination it appears that most of tho Vedic noun forms end 
in a long vow'cl and that whenever the Yasna Avosta differs from the G&thic Avestan 
and Vedic (Av. (ir sections 222, 236, 243. 264, etc.) the last two languages almost 
agree. The modern vernacular of the Delhi region, where I place Zafathustra's 
home, hw this tendency of ending in long vowels from of old (cf. Jolhl’s 
Mamthi Grammar, pp. 8—10). It is due to the stress-accent falling on tb« 
last syllable. Such phenomena nave not been discovered in Media or Central or 
Western Asia. Gatbic, therefore, is some D eh lavi'^B Avestan. [I propose to deal 
with this point at fuller length later.] 

in any case it is important to notice, that ZarutlmjitrA*8 name is naturaUiad 
in the Gatliiis and its final vowels arc made long, e g. Introductory vers© to tlio 
Ahunavsiti Gatha ; yas. 38, 4 ; 46, 1 4, Zamthustri conid not have been of Foroia 
— he was not of the place wlu re the Gatha religion was preached (yas. 48, ^ — ICfr 
neither the Yasna Avestan, the lichistnn Avestan, the Falilavi nor any fWtlian 
vernaeular, modern or old, has or had an mvariablo ultimate accent^^-'SeeFOstnogei 
13 ^ 202 . ' ^ 
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inscription, only surds begin a word, while either a sonant or 
double surd is pronounced in the middle. When, therefore, these 
languages borrow any word which does not conform to this rule, 
modifications are made in it accordingly — Sk, ifrrq Tam, ; 

8k. Tam. (Comp. Dr. Gr. p. 138); SL 

Tam. ; Sk. Tam. (Dr. Gr.ip. 14^^) ; Sk. Tam, 
There are no aspirates in Dravidian languages — hence 
8k. is (may also be in Tamil. In the 

Dravidian dialects other than Tuda, f is unknown, and says 
Dr. Caldwell, ^^p is used instead in words containing f borrowed 
from English/^ The influence of some such rules is found in 
Magyar modification of Germ, binder, beck, into pinter, and pek. 
In Tamil c is pronounced " something like and therefore we 
find the Portiiguefe writing Soramandalam for coramandalam. 
Other examples are sandal forCandana. A very deceptive Tamil 
loan word is (prayer) which is from Sk. UBPCf and not 
from (service). The Greek transformation of Sk. Candra- 
gupta into Sandra-kottus might easily be ascribed to this 
influence, but for the fact that Tamils are separated from the 
Magdhis by the Telugus and Goncls who do not so pronounce 
c and j (Comp. Dr. Gr. p. 140). 

There is no ^ or ^ in Avestan.^ Keresani ^ has been 
therefore, equated with Sk, (Mills — see J.B.B.R.A.S, 

Vol XXIV. pp. 525, 526), Griffith, Tr. Rv. Vol. I. p. 248 
(note to RV. 1. 112. 21). Kr^anu is the protector of Soma in 
RV.l, 112, 21 ; 4. 27. 3 ; 9. 77. 2. To equate it with Kere^ani 
is unjusUfiable and there are many reasons against it. First, 
K.p4anu, being found only in the Rg. Veda, if identical with 
Keresani, cannot be said with any reason to have been bon’owed 
by Iranians from India subsequent to their separation from the 
Vedic-speaking people. These words then ought to have des- 
cended from a third and they should therefore have conformed to 
the phonological rules found existing between the two dialects. 

^ A-y. Gr. Bcctionn 1, 6, 11 aod 100. 

* for want of proper types I cannot yeprCBtnt it a« I should. 
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But this is not the case. For (a) the 6 of Vedio is represented 
by 6 in Avestan (see Jackson''s Avesta Grammar, ss. 146'— 148), 
(1) the Vedic u is represented by Avestan u or fi, never by i 
(ibid. sa. 15, 20, 21). 

Secondly, as I just mentioned, Krianu is the protector of 
Soma in the Rg-Veda, while Keresani of Avesta is opposed to 
it ( Av. Yas. IX, 24) . If at all, it should be equated with some 
other Sanskrit word. Dr. Modi (J.BJt.A.S. Vol. XXIV. 
pages 525-526) says that Keresani was a foreigner and king of 
India. It appears to be true. So far known. Soma was wot- 
shipped in India and Iran only. There was no king in Iran 
who bore this name, and excepting Zirathu«tra, no one in Iran 
ever condemned its use (see Haug^s Essays p. 154 fn.)^ In 
India too there is a distinct mention of only one person vested 
wfth kingly powers who promulgated a very strict rule against 
its use, that is against (drinking of wine, being 

a later times synonym oE There is not much mention 

of Soma in Pauranik literature where this tradition is recorded. 
And that person was no other than Ky§na). The two names 
are very similar in sound and that is enough compliance with 
Inorganic Philological Laws (i^ and 2), the Organic Phonological 
Laws being quite inapplicable here. The story of Keresani as 
found in Avesta is also identical in some details with the story 
of Kr§^a as found in the Puranas and the Chdndyoga Upani§ad 
(1) Keresani treacherously (1) Kr§na Devakiputra was 
said noit me apam fithrava a disciple of Ghora AAgirasa 
aiwishtish veredhyS danghave (Chdndyoga Up. III. 17*6). 
charfl.t which as rendered into From an examination of various 
English by Dr. Modi means, passages in the Vedic and later 
may no Athaiwan teacher Sanskrit literature, it appears 
move about in my country for clear to us that there were two 

^ Dr. Milli (The Five ZArathusfcriaft Gathas) pnfcs the §Ame iiiterprefcatiou 
on ahyAmadahyi— that intoxicfttiug liqaor—tb© Soma (48, 10). So lloQltoiv<*« 
B.Z.I p. 71. 
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spreading bis faith ^ So classes of priests connected 
KSresani was opposed to the with non-Rg Veilic rituals, 
Atbravans. The priests in that is the popular cult. They 
Iran were called Athravans, were called Atharvans and 
while the same word in India Angiras and were opj)Osed to 
denoted a popular class of each other (see introd, to Tr, 
priests who were ortho lox and Atharvaveda by Bloomfield, 
opposed to the Afigrisas, one S.B.E. Vol. XLII. pp. 18, It), 
of whom in the ChS,n(lyoga also Atbarva Veda by the 

Upanisad is represented to have same author in the Ency. 
explained away the Vedic Indo-Aryan llesearclK 
sacrifices, and another, viz. 

Cyavana is, in the Pur^nns, 
said to have introduced an 
innovation wliich brought the 
wrath of Indra on him (M. Bli. 
lILchs.lSt, 125). 

(2) For this anli*Athravau (2) AT. Bh. (M a u S' a 1 y a 
proclamation, says the \’asna, parvau ch. 1, last verses) says 
^*H(a)orna lowered Kereeani, that Visvainiira, Kanva and 
dethroned him from his throne.'^ > Arada (all of the orthodox 

Cyavana is said to be a Bhar- school) cursed the ^adavas 
gava Angirasa ill the Satapatha that they would be destroyed, 
Brahmana IV. 1, 5, 1. In tlio and so by ordrr of Krsna and 

’ Dr. Slills read apas Cor apain ami trnuBlatrd it as follows : — “No priest 
t>cbin^ (and watcliius:) shall walk the luT,ds for na\ as a rouuscUor to prosper 
them.** Thon),ch it tloas not affect the main jioli.t ti) he compared, it is chmr 
th"t Pr. Modi’s tmiiHlation does the le.ist violeiicc to the t('^t and is yet Hoiisiblo. 
J, therefore, )»rtd('r to follow Dr. Modi here. (J. roiii. Hr. II. A. S. Vol. XXIV. pp. 
B25*2r6)- Dr. Mills publislnxl a critical fcriuslation of tJio I’nlilavi Text of this 
Tatna IX.41hlO‘.l) in J.A.O W. V'ol. XIV. Ol-Vll. T}«« one remarkable matter 
that we jj'ot froju it is that, *‘Honi dopostd from ih"* royal authority {hose who are 
of the Keresa[n)t />a/'<y”(p 60). are roiuindei h •'c of the Paur-inik curse on 
1 adu that his de«ecndanta would never he king's, C<jupled with this is the tradition 
that not Kisna alone but tbo whffe Yiulva raco was di-atroyel. TSie Yaaua is also 
critically translated in Dr. Tarnpoiew nil’s sch ctions from the Avcsta» pp. 2«50. 
Both the forms Sl.inghave’ (M()<li’») aj.d ‘dalnhava’ (Tarnporovvala^R, at p. 10 oi 
his Sflovtions) apj>ear to me tf> be incorrect. Vide Av. tJr. § 265. But I have not 
hwe CieHwer*« A vesta and so cannot give the corr«ct reading, ft however, 
imwmtcrial here. What is of imjiortawee is that no; e of these then accept 
Drimo»teWr*8 theory of a reference to Ahxaudirr bv K^iriisani. Mr. Modi ably 
{Vftitfahim in his essay On the Age ef Av©»ta in his Asiatic Papers. 
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Vignu'aiid Bhavi^ya Pur&aas others the use of Madhul^iwas 
Ahgimsa is the name of a Veda prohibited on pain of being 
of (a set perhaps of) the Pars! s — hanged to death. The end 
Haug (EssayS; p. 12) says there was their total destruction, 
were many sects. Zarathustra The certainty of this tradition 
according to Haug (ibid p. 250) is secured by the fact of its 
exhorted his party to revere being found in substantially 
and respect the Angra^(Yas identical details in Jain a 
48,16). literature (Jaina Harivarh^a, 

ch, 61 vs. 31-86) and Buddhist 
Jataka(Ghata Jataka,No. 454), 
The Jaina Harivaih^a says 
that the responsible for the 
destruction of Ihe Y a d a v a fi 
was Kr§na-Dvaipayana and 
one would have hesitated to 
accept this had not Kautilya 
in the fourth century b. c. 
declared the same fact (sec 
Ramsliastri's trans. pp. 12-13,) 
What Ferishta has written about Raja Krishna resembles 
to a great extent the story of Kr§na {see J.K.A.8. Bora. Br, 
Vol. XXIV. page 509). We shall presently see that Zarathustra 
Is also a loan word from Sanskrit and represents Yudhi$thira, 
and the fact that Zarathustra banned H(a)oina (Yasna 48, 10) 
and revered and resjiectod the Angiras [Yasna, 43, 15 ; see also 
Haag’s Essays, p. 15t fn. and 250] is quite in consonance with 
this identification. For, from the evidence collected by Moulton 
in his Early Zoroastrianipm, it is proved that it was the very 

* Noted by Bloomfield in his lutroductioa, 8.B.E. Vol. XLII, j), XlX. 

* Madhu is wine in later litomturc, but in Vcaio litiTatnro (e.g. EV* 1.25.1 •»« 
4 l 80 Griffith's footnote thereon), it is a synonym for soma. 

* Dr. Moulton at p. 15 of his last work (The Treasure of the Magi,) remAtka 
that " the old word aravan, ‘fire priest*, is entirely absent from the G4tbas, in a) I 
probability by deliberate exclusion.'* I may here remark also that the H(a)onid 
Tatoa is strikingly very close in style and spirit to the portions of Ait. Br. 
(VIII. 21,23) describing the great effect of Mahabhileka in which drinkiog of 

mystically forms the most important item. 
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Magha priests against whoiDi besides the Indian Usigs aiid 
Kavis, Zarathnstra thundered in his Gathas, ^ whose descendants 
deified him in their later Avesta. 

In English there is no IJh, g, K and ch and hence we find 
kb, g, k and c respectively in their stead in loan words, e. g. 
Pr. kinkob ; Ar. Cairo ; Ar. coffee j Ar, 

gazelle ; Ar. garble ; Ar. (Sp. mascare, Fr. masqne) ; 
J Dg. mask ; Hind. chintz ; Ar. cadi.* 

Arabic has no g ( vJ') and hence Persian becomes ^ 
in Arabic^ Pr. is Ar. ® 

Owing to a peculiarity in ]\Jarathi pronunciation, k and g 
are often changed into kii and gh, e.g. Ar. Kumash, Mar. 
IJITTH Ar. Mar. ; Ar. Mar. (^o Magahi) 

Aiv Mar. ^ITT^T (Marathi and Magadhi) ; 

O Pr. y *-^5 ftptX 

(Marathi and Magahi) ^ Besiles ihcs) 

the changes in Mai&tbi loan words generally resemble the Maga t 
loan words. The examples just given are peculiar to Mar&tbb 
being not found in Bengali^ Hindi or Magahi. 

In Arabic and o, represent distinct sounds but in 
Persian they have all coalesced into one sibilant, although the 
maulana^ preserve the original letter in writing. For example 
the initial sounds of and ^ are indistinguish- 

able from the mouths of even maulanas* 

Second Law. 

Whenever one language borrows any ”word from another 
language, the loan word is attracted by similarly sounding 
words or the nearest rhyme word existing from before in the 
borrowing language, the result being that the loan word becomes 
almost identical in sound to the attrarcting word or words by 
(1) dropping some letters or (2) by adding to itself some more 
letters. 

* Seoftlso L. Waddell’s review of the book ia J.K.A.S. (1914), page 781* 

* Halvany, lndo«£aropean Lauguages, pp. 103*105. 

• B. EahaUck, lodiaa Antiquary, for 1874, pp. 290S. 

• Maratbi Orammar by K, B. Joihi, pp, 586 - 541 . 
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We may call it gymphoDizatioiir Max Miiller calls it false 
analogy or infantine analogy. ^ SuflSeient attention, hawevsr# 
has not been paid to it. Students of the science of sound know 
how when two objects are similarly tuned, the sounding of one 
brings forth similar sound from the other. In psychology we 
have the law of association — one impression from without calling 
forth to the mind similar impressions existing from before. 
Singers know how difficult it is to begin a tune whm a different 
tune is played or sung. Perhaps, the ethical effect of company 
(good or bad) is due to the operation of some such law. And 
so, if we find a law operating in the domain of language corres- 
ponding to those in the physical, mental and ethical world, we 
need not feel surprised. Rather psycholo;?y would point to its 
necessity. Metaphysically its cause is better explained. It is in 
the nature of human mind to bring the Unknown to the Known j 
give meaning to the meaningless. It Joes not shirk any risk 
in the operation. On first hearing an unknown word, the nearest 
known word is called up to the mind by the law of association and 
in reproducing the unknown it makes it as near as possible to 
the known word by adding, subtracting, expanding, and con- 
tracting vowels and consonants. Its effect has been acknow- 
ledged in organic .changes in languages. It is by means of 
this that the a of Pr. (on the analogy of is explained# 
Otherwise, in conformity with its representatives in the other 
sister languages (Sk. Germ, aoht, ling, eight, Lat. Octa, 
Gk. Okto, Hln. and Mar. esiW) we should have had a vowel 
as its initial.^ Similarly Italian ossendo from Iiat. essere, 
Italian credendo from Lat. credere, ^ The 1 of could is to be 
attributed to the influence of analogy of would— for in German 
we nave konnte from konnen ( = Eng. can) and had the law 
not any influence here we must have bad cand. We should 
here bear in mind that the ancestors of present day ^Persians, 
English, and Italians spoke other languages, quite different 

* The Science of XjaiigaagejlVoL II. page 221. 

’ Hulvany ! iDdo-European Languages, page 62. 

’ Max MuUer i The Science of Language, YtL II. p. 221. 
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from what their descendant speak. They learned the Aryan 
tongues as foreigners Examples^ however, of inorganic changes 
governed by this law are as follow : — 

Second Law (A) 

From we have Mag. (we have m 

in VFVWn and in from before), from 

Latterly when from Eng. engine we had (by I B 

and 2 A) with an anna vara, the former also coalesced into the 
latter and became too. But engineer remained ; 

suspend became er ( analogy and if^T ) ; superinten- 
dent ( An. and ) ; Lord mz ( An. W, 

) time and on its 

analogy we got from train; tiobt ZZ ; right XZ •, rate 
( analogy ) ; lantern wme ( An. isfisr and Z i| 

above ) ; auger ^snxiX ( An. ’^mx,) It is called too, but 

I do not know its origin. At least, government is also filftfsT; 
Master ( An. ). From cKi we got but 

owing to the influence of ( from Jiii? ) and ^HiVT (from 
), is spoken more often ; cit-ajj ( An. ) 

^ ( An. xmi; from ) ; High Court-’i' ^ (An. 

ftwn ( An. = perhaps, don'^t milch ) ; in Bes- 

nagar Pali inscription A ntialkidas has become ^*i?rfisrftR?TO^ influ- 
enced by iir*^ and In old French they had fleiite, from 

which probably the English got flute. The latter appears to 
have influenced lute from Ar. oxil Ar. — rebeck (An. 

Eebecca, Bible Genesis xxiv. 60) chess (An. mess). 

But oU lU — chock-matt' (An. chock, mate); — mosque 
(An. mask, bank); (Ar. = wbat is thrown awaj) tare 

I Kpi|jr»pliia Indie i, Vol. X aupcndii — quoted iu Early History of Vaiahuara 
S«ct by Hemachandra Ray.Chaudhri, M.l., Lecturer m History, Calcutta tJniyer* 
sity, at and f59. 

Accci'ding to Multany. But Sir William .lones desires it from 8 

tbroTigb frt kr into (aiedrez, scacchi, ccbccs) chess. (Ssa Dr. 
wticli entitled Origin of the Game of Cbeti, in his Asiatic Papers Vol. II 
pp, 95, 9t>) It is interesting to note here that rook (of chess) is which was, 
first persisttUod into (ibid. p. 92), 
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( weight of a wagon or ship) { An. hare, far^). ( It ia to be 
noted that tliese words were obtained from the Moors through 
Spanish and French. Analogous words in the first instanoe 
should be sought for in those languages, which I don^t con- 
sider mjstlf competent to do ). Cxk, horus, Sk, "itWT ( An. 

J[but the right analogus word would be historically, 

for when it was borrowed, Prakrit was spoken, and this word 
must therefore have influenced it ); diametron ( Gk. ) 

( An. ; Aries feg ( An. ; Tauni 

(An. ) ; Gemini eifsigTT ( An, 'S! ; ) Leo ^ ^ ( An. 

; Scorpio ; Capricorn us ( I do not see any 

connexion between some of these. I have put them down here 
simply because they seem to be so derived by Svami Vijnanananda, 
the translator of Vrbajjritakain, The Sacred Books of the Hindus 
Vol. XII. p. B^cd. 191:i). ‘ has been anglicized into 

Lucknow ( An. Luck, now ), into sepoy (An. Troy, toy 

boy)* Ar. is a very old word found oven in the sacred 
Quran ( XI. 84; XV. 74; CV. 4). But it is really a loan word 
from Persian and cb" (?) (meaning a seal). The Muham- 

madan divines also perhaps accept it as such. It bears influence 
clearly of and Arabic abounds in such analogous words 
viz. etc. Tlie most interesting history in this con- 
nexion is of It means Geometry in Arabic. Some derive 

it from Persian saying that became andj became 
^ 2 But this much also is narrated that bec ause MatbemaiicB 

* Kvanu VijnaimMla clocy not st<?mto iia\c had ac'CTsa to (jiock orig^irialg. L, von 
iSchrocder in his “liullons Litornturo and Uultur givos l>otter coznparifloiii 
They arO quoted in l)r. Uaunc'.rjo'K Hrllctii ni in Ancient India, pftg'fts 16 ^ 5 , 159 . 
Kut the Sanskrit orij^inal hook hring not with me I am not in a position to lay 
how far they are correct. I pve them below, however, as they are. “ So Ara — Area; 
Heli — ^HelioB *, dyau — Zens ; Asphnjit — Aphrodite ; Kriya — Krios ; Tavuri — Taviwi; 

I’athona — Pardenos u. 8.w..,.Kendr.T.— Kentron ; Apoklima— Apoklirna ; Trikona 

Trigonos ; Jainitra- Dmiiictron ; l)yutafSS^t'ii«j»!;^,n|:on ; Panaphara— Epanaphoim ; 
Lipta — Lopfco ; Anapba — Anaphe ; Snnapha SnM»p“. ; Prskna — Dokanoa, u. «. w. 
Dr. .Tolly [quoted hy Dr. Hainierjee ia his same hook, page 203], on tho other 
haud^ gives the following comparison# to prove the loans from Sanskrit to Greek ; 

‘ Fepefi> pippali ,P ercoi iza. pip palimula, CoBtns- kustha, Ziggihcri «»wngaveni 
Kardamomos- Kardama, (rU) haKn os.vaca , Bdelli on-gnjj^gu lu Sakkaromitffcar 

* E. Kehatst'k, Indian Antiquary, 1674, pp» 290 t9. 
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oikme mostly from India^ some derive it from jSa giving its 
meaning as Indian science. The present rule supports this 
latter derivation and rules out the former until the analogous 
word is pointed out ( with full reasonings ) which influenced 
such a change. From Persian the Arabs got on the 

analogy of 

Second Law (B) 

( In symphonizing irrational consonants are added^ if the 
addition in any way tends to suggest any known thing to the 
speaker) . 

When the co-operative societies were first started in the 
Nawadah Subdivision, the villagers called the society 
influenced by the same, word which means a peculiar sensation 
in the nose. Nowadays they mostly call it We have 

from ^^generally"'’ (general, (An. colonel). 

To me it appears that the original, has been dropped and another 
added, or it may have been transposed. Bow-Bazar 
Signal An. Alexander). In English, 

examples of the working o£ this law are to be found in 
words derived from Arabic, Persian and Hindi. But, as many 
of these have come through Spanish, Italian and French, the 
analogous words which influenced them are to be sought 
for in those languages by those suflicieutly at home in them. 
Being convinced, however, of the influence of this law on 
their formation I give them below as examples of its working. 

Check from ol- jU in check-mate ; baldachino ^ from 
(It. baldachhino, Fr. baldaquin, a canopy, It. Kaldacoo — Bagdad 
from where the silk for the canopy was obtained) ; admiral ^ from 
Ar. through French ; palanquin from It is 

said, it is derived from tyw H, or rather for closer similarity, 
Sk. is brought forward. But since this word has been 

recently introduced into the English language it must be a loan 
word from Hindi. To me it, therefore, appears that the French 
baldaquin influenced its formation. Artichoke^ Jerusalem is 

* UxUnxiy t lado^European Langasgos, pp. 103*106 and OliaiEiben 
INmflelh Cemkurp Biotionsi^. 
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a very good and strong proof of the soundnese of this law and 
I make no apology for bringing it forward here. It is the name 
given to the sunflower brought from America, It has got 
absolutely no geographical connexion with Jerusalem, Artichobs 
old It. articiocco (It. carciofo) — old Spanish aloarchofe,, Ar. 

^ To it was added girasole (It, giratory and 

solor) and as Jerusalem was the nearest sound-kin having 
any sense, it obtained possession of this new article. But the 
process did not stop here. Jerusalem, as every Englishman 
knows is in Palestine and so the soup of this newcomer belonged 
to the latter. It is, therefore, now called Palestine soup. ^ In 
Hindi this artichoke has become (a kind of grass). 

Who can now say that the dominion of symphony extends thus 
far and no further? Coachman is in Hindi (Urdu) 

on the analogy of but in Magahi it is and this 

had influenced the latter word also into ^‘Proper names/' 

says Dr. Sayce, have naturally been the special subject of 
popular etymologizing ; there is nothing else in language which 
so quickly and thorouglily changes its form; and yet since 
everything must have a reason the assumption is irresistible that 
they once had a meaning. Thus as my friend Professor J. Earle 
tells me, there are two neighbouring places in Somersetshire 
called Salt-ford and Fresh-ford. The first was originally Sal* 
ford (sallow- ford, the willow-ford) ; but when the Saxon salh 
(salig) died out of use, a slight change of pronunciation altered 
the unintelligible salford into the intelligible saltford, a 
change facilitated by the neighbourhood of the corresponding 
Fresh-ford.^^ ^ Beefeater is really buffetier and Brasenose 
College is Brasen-buis (brewing house), — queer victims of sym- 
phonization.^ But who will admit easily that Chateau vert 
has been metamorphosed into Shot-over by English travellers , 

^ Mnlvany: Indo-European Languages, p. 103. 

•Sayce : Priuciplesi p. 879. [I mem Dr. Ssyoo*® Principlea of 
Philology]. 

•ilbid p..301, 
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especial If wlien Dame Tradition has already sanctified it by 
rebting that it is so called because Little John shot over it. ^ 
The English further got the following words from languages 
foreign to them at the time they adopted them, by adding letters 
to suit their ear. Lend (A.S. ila’iian), riband (Pr. riilian), thunder 
(A. S. thuaor), tender (Lat. ten ere), jaundice (Fr, jaunisse), 
lehest from behses, amongst from amanges, tyrant from old Pr, 
tiran, parchment from parchemin, ancient from ancicn, impregn- 
able from imprenablo, nightingale from A.S. nihtegal, messenger 
from old Fr, messagier, passenger from passagier, popinjay 
from pap<?gai, groom from A.S. guman, horse from hos, cartridge 
from Fr. cartouche, jcorporal from caporal, culprit from culpa, 
partridges fi*om Fr. por^ix which itself is from Lat, perdix.^ 
^‘Foreign words of one syllable which were borrowed by the 
Assyrians, had to be semitised by the addition of a consonant 
or a semi-cor sonant. (Dr, Sayce p. 78.) 

A word belonging to one language cannot be dei'ived from 
the roots of another language according to the peculiar laws of the 
latter. This is an axiom of Philology. Owing to the differ- 
entiation in languages, the features (form, pronunciation, accent, 
etc.) of every word of one language arc quite different from 
those of similar w^ords even in sister languages. (If any word 
has identical features in any tw'o languages, it cannot be said to 
be tlje peculiar property of any, e.g. in Sk. and Av.) 

Therefore, though Sk. and Av. bra/a(z)ti are similar ; 

to derive braza(i)ti from the rules of Paiiini would be 

to throw away into the sea the labours of 1^5 years in evolving 
the fcienco of philology. 

The corollary of the above is of profound interest to Inorganic 
Philology. I call it, the third law, therefore. It deserves the 
first place. The reason for my not giving it that honour is 
that I had to establish the necessity of the study of such a branch 
first, this third law will new show its usefulness. This law may 
be stated as follows. 


* 8ftyce j rrmciplctj, p. 819. 

• Ib^d., p, 28-80. 
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Third Iiaw. 

If a word in any language is not derivable from ^any of lia 
roots by the established laws of its internal development it is 
a loan word from a different language. 

I would have called this an axiom also had thefe been not 
many doubts apparently about its scundness owing to its pro- 
foundiiCi?.^. I have often seen one jolly rustic fellow enquiring 
about the name of tl\e village of a relation, with whom it is 
allowable by our custom to cut jokos, and the other tauntingly 
naming the enquirer’s village in reply. The former is not put 
out, he instantly enquires ab mi the father’s name of the latter 
who 18 thereupon confounded. The urchins round about then 
lustily begin to cheer and exclaim Caught ! caught!! The 
principle of this law is the same, only there is no lightness 
of spirit. 

One possible objection to it, which a learned friend of mine 
did once actually make in the course of a conversation, is that it 
does not apply to all cases. Agni and such other words are not 
derivable from any Sanskrit root. Are these then loan words 
too ? I say, very probably. Philologists are of opinion that 
these words were in existence before the existence of the Aryan 
tongues — which means the same thing. ^ 

As for myself so Far as 1 have had reason to declare any word 
as of foreign origin on the strength of this l iw I have found 
other proofs also. 1 have already fully discussed Kciv^ani.* 
Indra is another word about which philologists from Sayana- 
c&ryadown to modern Orientalists, have lut been able to come 
to any conelasion.^ Now there are many other independent 
proofs of this god being of non-Aryan origin. I summarize 
them below : — (1) Only Indra has got beards like the Chaldean, 
go is (see KV. II. H, 7 ; VIII. 3ib 6 ; X. 2t5, I and 4 ; X. 26, 7 ; 
— Agui's dame is also compared to be.irds, but this, of course, 

' Hnlvany: lodo -European Lanfpuaget ; pagi* 17. 

* At pages 187-189 ante. 

• Set 8iyav»’t commeutarj on EV. 1, 4, 1 and Lmaea'a Ind. Alt, V»l» 
pafpe 7S6, fn. 8. 
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vm not meant realty ; so the mention of Fui<§na^s beard only 
once, is only metaphorical). (2) The Aryans did not know of 
any idol.^ If we hare any reference to it at all in the ^g-Veds, 
it is of Indra^s, RV. IV. U, 10 ; VIIL 1, 5. (8) In RV. he 
is called god of the Ku^as^^ (I. 10, 11), and in old Hebrew 
and Greek literature, Cush is the name given to the Chaldeans* 
(Besides on a thorough examination of the old Babylonian 
literature, it is clear that its old inhabitants who brought culture 
and eivilization into the land, spoke two dialects called £me-Ka 
(the language of Sumer) and Emesal (the language of Akkad ?J*. 
The name Eusha might have originated from these native 
designations of their dialects) (4) In RY. X. 124, 2, he is clearly 
called a stranger and a guest of other lineage (X. 124, 8). (B) In 
many places in the Rg-Veda (VII. 19, 2a ; 19, 6a ; 20, 2a ; 21, 
6a; 21,6a; 22,1a; etc.)* this word has to be pronounced as 
a tri-syllabio word, as indicated by the metre. This is really 
what is strictly required by the laws if it is a corruption of the 
Chaldean Indra Im-dingir — In-da-ra, influenced by candra, 
andhra, vrilra and mitra — also perhaps by Tamil Indru— now ; 
mundru — ^then, ondru — one, and the suffixes — gindra, anindru. 
Vrtra and Mitra exist at least from Indo-Tranian times as is 
proved by Vereteghna and Mithra in Avestan in regular organic 
forms. That Indra is also there, proves nothing conclusively, 
for there he is totally different from the Vedio Indra — probably 
due to later introduction. 

The third word on which I have pandered seriously is 
Zarathu4tra*—the name of the Prophet of the Parsis. In the 
Bnoyclopsedia Britannioa (Art. Zarathustra, p. 1048), Geldner 
says that the meaning of this word is uncertain, though Ustra 
certainly forms a part of it. How, when the whole is uncertain, 
the part only becomes certaia^ is more than any logical mind can 
: Origin of tbo Aryans, page 809. 

* Journal of tbe American Oriental Society^ Vob XAIV. pages 10l»106^ 
Or. Frinoo'fl article. 

* Leotnres on Kig-Yeda by V. S. Qbate, NtA., Professor of ‘Sapslrlt 
JP^Muitono CoUage, Bombay, page 218* 
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eomffA^nA* In the Centupy ©ietioiuiry Cyclopadk sill Atlae^ 
the authoTS frankly confess their inability to trace tbe ox%jti 
of this word* Sanskrit and Avcstan words have been thoronjWy 
analysed and the laws governing their development stated. 
Fanii^i and others in India and Bartholom® and others in Buropo 
have left very little to be desired. Almost every word has been 
treated. Then, why this uncertainty ? Becently Sir G. Grierson 
has published a book givingan account of three Iranian dialects. 
A notice of it appeared in the January number of J.B.A.S. 
19^^ (pages 10^*3). lie has proved therein that Avestan is 
connected with the Baetrian dialects and sometimes in contra- 
diction to new Persian. This finally settles the Baotrian origin 
of the Gathas. But the GSthas themselves prove the foreign 
origin of Zaratbu^tra. The evidences of his having been a 
foreigner in Bjctria are as follows : — (1) His name is not 
derivable from any Avestan root. (^) The Parsi sacred literature 
canndt with certainty point out where their moat important 
personage Zaratlmiltra was born,’® We havo not there any 
sufficient account of his boyhood and adult life. (3) In some 
versoi of the Galhas which are reported to be his compositions, it 
is clear that some other person is speaking. For example in 
Yas. XXVIII. 6 we read thou (bestow) spiritual help on 
Zaratliustra and to us (ahmaibyaca) This is explicable only 
on the ground that he being a foreigner, could only understand 
it, but not S]jeak it — his own language being closely allied,* 

' Vol IX. pnge 1081. 

* Kncy. Britt, art. Zoroaster by GeMner. 

* Zarathustra is very often ipolea of as renowned lu Airy ana Va^jah 
(Yas. 9. 14, sruto air^ene vaejub©). This A. vaejah has not been localised with 
any degree of certainty. May even say it b mythical, fdacksonb Zoroaster, p. JOSJ 
Bnfc Yudliisthlra was ccrtai.ily renowned in actual Aryavarfca. In his history Ibn«aK 
Athir (A P. 13th ccatnry), who had aicess to many old sources, refers to a tradition 
about the prophet which siid distinctly “ that ho was a foreigner.** It is relate# 
therein quite pathetically that before ho was listened to by Bishtasp U« offered 
hi# teatbings to tho prince# of Iidm, China and Toikefltan, bat notone of tboin 
would receive bim^' [ibid. p. 200], In Dasatir we ha\© a curiou# tradition of 
Bi&# (vy6«) going to Zarathustra to Jtfuto hi# teftchii*g», but of beiog Uniall 
eonmM [ibid. pp. 284, 285]. 
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t4) Thi most convmciag prooi Ws Wng a fareigaet is in tba 
fiftb GAtM (Yasna XXXXI. 8). On an examination of the 
whole of Sanskrit and Avestan literature it la clear to every 
student that while the Indians claimed their descent from 
Mann son of Vivasvat, the Iranians I thinks originally claimed 
descent from his brother ^^Yama.^ Each of the two peoples 
highly respected their eponymous ancestor. Had Zarathustra 
been an Iranian claiming descent from Yama-Vivanghanta, 
he would not certainly have dubbed him *'the worst ol 
sinners#^^ It could have been avoided. ^ There was certainly 
no direct occasion for it. (5) There is absolutely nothing 
in ancient Iran or western Asia to connect 24arathu8tra^8 
high, noble and beautiful monotheistic doctrine of One Just 
Almighty God. Whence did, rightly exclaimed the late 

lamented (perhaps also* the last English) Avestan scholar. 
Dr. Moulton, whence did the Sage of Iran receive his axiom 
in an age when men had not even realized that God is 
One V* ^ He explained it doubtingly by postulating intuition 
which means he could not explain it reasonably. (6) But if he 
was an Indian, as he indicates in Yas. XXXII. 3 such 
the daevas are famed for in the Seven ( — Sindh v^s) ** cf, 
E.V. VI 11. 41,9] and as is also apparent from his using closely 
allied metres, Vedic technical words (Daevo-zusta) often in the 

same order [*irt ^1?— I (Yas. 

80, 3)] peculiar Indian style [questioning first, answering 
next® we have got a name nearest to hie, held in very high 
respect here, viz. Yudhi^tbira. That the latter is very old k 
apparent from the structure of the word itself.- It is formed 

* J, Dramsteter (S.B.B. Vol. IV page XXV section 38). 

* The Treasure of the Magit page 19. 

* yainaa XXXIV. 12; XLVI. 14; LI. 4-6. Gita, II. 64.ff; III. 86-87. 
BV. 1, 24, 1 Slid 2. About half of the Gath&B of Zarathnatra is in what wo may 
call ancient Avestan ^loka metre, very elosoly allied to the metre of the 0!t& 
and Indian Oatbas, There is a deeper connexion between the two. It will bo 
ob«ciwed that the priests connected with Kivoa cult, who later got possession of 
the Mah4i>hirats and other Far&vi*ebad attached Some esoteric meaning to the 

(See next page.) 
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at not Yudba— the later form, but of Yudh — the root 
the oldest Vedio form. The words nearest it in Aveatftil 
which naturally would be the words to influence iis naturalixa-* 
tion in that language are Prashaostra (Yas XXVIII, 8-^) an4^ 
Ehrafstra (Ay, Gr. Sec. H'l* Note I).* If the anonymous writeir 
in the Modfern, Review page 4B2) is to be believed, tho^ 
Kossier race used to worship Sureja according to Professor 
Jonson. The Kossiers are, no doubt, the Kassites of others 
and the Sureja the Sk. Surya. This will show that SL Y had 
approached J about the fourteenth century 3.c. and we knojiv* 
that the Avestan-speaking people had a liking for Z, more so- 
as original J was sometimes represented by Z in thoir dialeeb 

number 18. Tlio GiU has 18 cbapters. M. Rh,w!ucli was originatly of 100’ 
diviaious, was reshuffled by additions and subdivisions into 18 Parvans. The* 
Pnranas were 18 in number and so ilio Up-puranas. The Gathas of Zara- 
thusfcra^ which wore original ly 17 in number, were made into 18 by the additioiL 
of an introduction of one verse. The Mah4bharata war lasted for 18 days, 
Tliere viere 18 aksabaunis engaged in war. The order of Preface (Yas. 28|, 
Introduction (Yas. 29), Creit.on (Y'as. 80) and Doctrine — in tlie 2. G4th&B — — 
is strangely corresponding to the order of the GitA — Chapter I Preface, Chapter II 
— Introduction, Chapter III— the old doctiinc enuDicii.ted with a reference to tho 
creation. Just as in the Purdyas tbo ndveiit of an avatara is preceded by the 
wniling and prayer of the Cow roprosonting thee^rth, we have almost tbo same 
introductory sceno in tho GdtUaof Zarathistra — Yas 29, 1 — * To yon criod the 
Kine’s soul, for what did ye form ? who made me \* etc. etc. (I am sorry I cannot 
proceed hero further for want of space. I hope my Zarathustra will be out 
soon). The Gathic Avestan unmist ikeably has foreign accents- identical with,* 
the vernacular of Delhi relig'on, sec ante page 185 fn. 

^ It would be a long digression to gi^c reasons for the fact that tho identifies^ 
tiou of K^resdni with Kf^rra docs not collide with the identification proposed her% 
We should oidy reinomber th it both Kf^na and Zarathustra biunel soma drink; 
(Yas. 43, 10) and Athravan priests } while Indian Brahamaiis and tho Magiv*^ 
were equally fav'ourable to them (Soma and Athravans.) (See Moulton’s Easily 
Zorastrianism and S B.E. Vol. XLIl, pages xvili, xi*. Introduction by 
M. Bloomfield). The lat r Avesta in which the KerSsani Icgcnl is found, are^ 
tile works of tbo Mag:. Tliey flrppci* ti luve been first opposed to Zarathustrisn- 
lam^ as the Vedio Brahamans were to Krfjuaism, but both later IcOarae iis 
stauneb advocates and supporters. Both worship God under the same namea^ 
— Baga,— Bhsgviife j Madhava— Maxdao, a dfiiy nbom they oppose^ 

{See discussion above under K15r8«an}.) The folios iug further facts mostf' 

(See next page.) 
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[86© Jachon, Av. Gr. section 167 and Wilson Philogieal 
Lectures by Dr. Bbandarkar (elder) page 86]* Besideaj there 
IS noDb in Avestan : the nearest sound is th of then (see Av. Gr. 
section, 9) which sounded something like d also. This was the 
sound of the middle letter of Zarathnsira as is clear from its 
later form Zardust. That Zarabhustra was really not only a 
namesake of Yudhifthira but identical with him, I have shown 
in my paper Zarathustra — Yudhifthira, now in the press. To 
BUtaiinarize the arguments even would be impossible here. But 
this at least may satisfy some readers that the Jaina Harlvaxpia 
distinctly says that Yudhisthira became a muni in his last days, 
went to Pallava country and was initiated there by Varui?.a 
(J.H.V.Ch, Gt) while the Parsi tradition says that the future 
prophet of Iran would come from India— perhaps an inference 
from memory of past events (see Modi, J. Bom. B.R.A.S. 
Vol. 24, page 52rjff.) Dramsteter, in his introduction to Vendidad 
eto., y.B.S, Vol. IV, sections 4 and 5, very aptly compares Ahura 
Mazda to Varuna.^ 

It would not be out of place here to quote in extenso Dr. Cald- 
well^H tests fur distinguishing a native Sk. word from Dravidian 

tlroiigl> pio^e ibo ludbui connexinn of Zarathufctra and his Gathaa. The 
eof ere wliuh is correspundiiig to r (Sk ) is cot counted in tlr» Gsithic metre. So 
is the aiuiliaiy u (o g. .in Viduye-Yas. 44,3). Va and ya are often counted a» 
double pyllalilt’s as in tl»o Veda (Hang’s Essays, page 138). Tho most distiug* 
uiflhing feature of the vernaculars that arose out of Sanskrit round about the Delhi 
jegion 18 the predominant use of instrumental instead of nominative. It bad its 
begiaiiing in the gradual disuse of verbs in Sanskrit, their place being taken by 
paitictples. Th(‘ cause to ray mind was tho dominating influence of Upanisadto 
cult, vph'cn taught all aci^on as proceeding from tho Gondorleiis One, through the 
instrumentality of worldy beings. In the Zaiathustrian Gathas, Dr. Moulton 
as struck hy the recurrent use of instrumental case for nominative’*, saying 
that it ** may per hips be assumed to have some syntactical ground, though it is 
hard U> And one. ’* (Early Zor.* page 16 fn.) The ground u found now. That 
some Iranians resided in iho region tuxmd about Delhi between 1800—009 b.O. 
or that, which i» more probable, some ludians from that region emigrated to Bactria 
during those periods is made certain by th© aakonomical record in the Tlstriya 
V&sht (tVid pigos 23-26). 

^ Compare the Parsi tradition in the Da$to about th© O(mvetflon of VyM 
Zarathnatia (sea ante page 199 fn.) 
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loan words 5 |l) the word is an isolated one in Saosktit# 

without a root and without derivation, but is sunrcitinded in 
Dravidian by collateral, related or derivative words j (ii) when 
Sanskrit possesses other words expressing the same idea, Whiln 
the Dravidian tongues have the one in question alone j (iii) 
the word is not found in any of the Indo-European tongues allied 
to Sanskrit but is found in every Dravidian dialect howeV^i 
rude ; (iv) when the derivation which the Sanskrit leiiO0« 
graphers have attributed to the word is evidently a fanoifpl one, 
while Dravidian lexicographers deduce it from some native 
Dravidian verbal theme of the same or a similar Bignification/ 
from which a variety of words are found to bedeiived; (v) 
when the signification of the word in the Dravidian language 
is evidently rodical and physiological, whilst the Sanskrit 
signification is metaphysical, or only collateral ; (vi) when native 
Tamil and Telugu scholars, notwithstanding their high estimate 
of Sanskrit, as the language of the gods and the mother of 
all literature, classify the word in question as a purely Dravidian 
one; — whenjany one of these reasons is found to exist, more 
OBpeoiady when several cr all of them oincido, I conceive we 
may safely conclude the word in queation to be Dravidian, not 
a Sanskrit derivation/^ The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the above tests : — 

Dr. and Sk. WTlfT (mother), (mother, elder sister, 

elder sister of the mother), (jungle— sanskritists derite 

it from WfS, hut W9 meaning nearness) is especially Dravidiau. 

(hearing) is from Dr. (to hoar) usrfuT (the nail of 
a cart),WI*in, (mother, father) if (pungent-*- 

wrongly derived from Sk. to go), (art), (cottage), 
(Tamilf^— house), (water Dr. 5fti:,^t^-thig is the 

only word for water in Dravidian). — fish (sanskritiste 

derive it from ift te pain— but it cannot be right* Ite 

^illerivation from Dr. IW, to shine is simpler and more beautiful. 
Dr, a star; Pleiades, Besides is the only 

word in Dravidian meaning fish» while in Sk. we hsve HWf 
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alsb.^ V|W( is said to be derived from Sk* to contain^ to held . 
But thm if absurd beside Dr. bill^ a mouutaiu.* 

Third Xiaw (A). 

If in the quotation from Dr. Caldwell we substitute 
^*ioue language former language for Sanskrit ‘‘ another 
language^" latter language^' for ^^Dravidian language'^, 
** tongues, " the allied tongues of the former language for 
^'the Icrdo-Europeau languages allied to Sanskrit, every 
dialect of the latter language for every Dravidian dialect'' 
and make similar other changes in the rest of it, we, by the 
addition of the following seventh danse, make it of universal 
application. In any case it ought to be considered subsidiary to 
^he third law. 

' '^(vii) When the latter 'language is a sister language of the 

’’former and the former contains any word which is also found in 
'the latter language, but the form which the word has inihe 
former language violates any la v established by comparative 
philology of the two languages ; for example, German Kaiser, 
liUtin, Caesar.^ According to these tests Vedic iPTf, Latin 
inina, Greek muk have been declared to be loan words from 
Semitic or more accurately Sumerian source,* Latin bovum is 
also a loan word from some Ilalian dialect because it has beea 
established by comparative study that in Latin, Sanskrit and 
Greek original sounds of ^11? are not represented by V or p. 
Following these reasonings also, perhaps, it has been declared 
that the Teutonic languages have borrowed Celtic cultnral 
words, Teu. pfuut ( = Latin poodus), pfeil (=* Latin pilum) are 
loans from LatiUf And similarly Slav Chlebu (=Teu, hlaifs) 
was borrowed from the Teutons.^ Gathic andbahts («:Cclt 
ambaotu) is a loan from the Celts) . 

^ Avoetm masjd (Av. Gr, aectioc 148). 

^ Dr. Caldweir® Coiaparativo Grammar of tbe Language-s, pp. 666t|, 

(oa.l9l8). ' 

* Mttlvaoy ; lado-luropoan Ijangtaages p. 65. 

* : tVlUiiplea of Comparative PUUology, p. 200-2 ; Bajailiu*a V«d e 
lodia^ p. 805. » Taylor ; Origia, etc , pp. 183-^00. 
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Fourth Law; 

In grammfttioal treatments loan words generally follow the 
rules applicable to native words to which they resemble nearest 
in outward form, or are regulated by the peculiar acquired teibit 
of the language. 

Exception ^ — Sometimes learned men try to perpetuate 
abnormalities by introducing foreign grammatical forms, to<^, 
with the words* 

Examples* 

Nouns are declined in five ways — those whose gene* 
tiveand generally other case endings are joined to the stems by 

{l)a,{2)6,(S)l,{4) li and (B) S. The declension of words borrowed 
from Greek generally depends on their final pronounced vowel. 
Thus Ossa, Electra, Circa, AeneAs, (so also hyperbole, GeOmetrAs) 
are declined according to the first declension ; DAlos, Androgeds, 
Orpheus according to the second | Isis, Dido, Atreus, Trdades 
according to the third, No examples can be found for the 
fourth and fifth.^ 

— There are two signs of the infinitive Ji, and 
and two modes of conjugation, regular and irregular. Loan 
verbs add only and are conjugated only in the regular way— 
u Exceptions and overcoming of exceptions by natural 

law are also exemplified in the plurals of Arabic loan words. 

Hindi ( Vrdu ). — All Persian verbal nouns (ending in u«) are 

treated as feminines— f I Police, therefore, 

which appears like these, has also curiously been in this age of 
reasoning become feminines Besides it (Hindi) hfta got double 
plurals for the same words, (1) original plural, e.g. (2) 
naturalized pluraiyj^J^^*! 

Grammarians seldom treated any word as foreign 
because they fancied they could find a Sk. root for every word 
tl^iey knew. Foreign words were therefore not treated separately 
by them* But from all that can be gleaned llom Sk. literature 


^ Saith’fl Piuuipla LatiaSi Fait I, UB, HO* 
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It appears to follow the law o^g., inrt in RV. ii followed hy 
i%fWroT^ and is apparently iu the instrumental form and waa 
therefore treated as ending in ^ | So are Greek words treated in 
Virhafjatakam of Varahmihira-^ch, Ivs. 3, 8, 18; ph. 11 v. 2—* 

In Germany Iren is added to form a verb from a foreign 
word but no ge is prefixed to the past perfect.* The conjuga- 
tion is regular otherwise. There are five kinds of declensions 
of nouns. Those in point are the two of masculine nouns (1) 
those that do not end or did not end in e ( strong ) and ( 2 ) 
those which end or ended in e (weak). The former are sub* 
divided into those which are (la) monosyllables, these are 
generally made of two syllables by adding? e in the plural j 
and (lb) those which are not monosyllables so need not be made 
dis-syllabic by adding e. Now neuters ending in o, on, er are 
considered strong and declined as belonging to (la). So foreign 
nouns ending el, an, ast, er, or, were by analogy of the neuters 
considered as strong masculines, and ought to have been dec- 
lined as (lb) had it not for popular etymologising that they had 
no a and therefore must have e^s in plural, thus bringing them 
under (la). Those that did not end in al, an, ast, cn, or, were 
of course considered and treated as falling under (2).* Those 
endings which mnemonically are called eleneor are very 
important in German grammar and determine many forms. 
Feminine nouns have only one declension. They add e or en in 
plural. So do the loan words. In the valley Alleghanies the 
Germans maiie fencen from English to fence 

In French y all fresh verbs (from noun or foreign languages 
are conjugated only according to the first conjugation. 
Foreign nouns generally conform to its organic laws as regards 
declension, genders and numbers. But some foreign nouns either 
»vni.78,s. 

* B«r 0 «ford*Wobb*« 0«maxi Grammar, teatiou XOS. 

• Otio*« Gaman Grammar, paga Iffl. 

^ Dr. Bayce : f rbciplta, paga 68 

Ihid, 861 ^ 
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do add the sign oi (he ploral or retain their naiite 
e.g, (ao plural-sign) un amen (Hebrew), nn er<do 
fac*8imile (Latin), un posfc-scrJptum (Latin) (with native flmal 
signs) des aldermen (English), dee dilettanti (Italian), dea 
gentlemen (Eng.), des gipsies (Eng.), des laetaroni (Italian}. 

In English, the foreign verbs are generally conjugated 
according to the regular form-vetoed, nut-Herodedr^The nonns 
have the general sign of plural. The pedants have preserved 
some foreign plurals also— indices, formal®. 

In Tamil, Robert de Nohtlibus and other Tamil wtiterfl 
tried to introduce the Sanskrit superlative suffix tama, for Tamil 
has none, but they failed,^ The Tamilian still says '' Amongst 
animals the tiger is cruel one.^^ He treats the Sk. loan words 
as if they were Tamil — Sk. purusha — Tam. sing punjshan — 
plural purushar or purushanmar.® Am is a noun formative 
participle in Tamil. Thus from \/ nil, to stand, they have nilam, 
ground, \/ ay, to bo deep, aram-deptb. By false analogy the 
am of Sk. neuter nouns, when they are borrowed in Tamil, 
are supposed to be an essential part of the word and so used as if 
they were a portion of the inflexional base. And so it is found 
in all the cases of the plural and in nominative alone of the 
singular as in other Tamil words. Sk. loan words ending in am 
in Tamil and amu in Telugu become adjectives by the rejection 
of m or mt in imitation of the Sk. rule (which uses only the 
crude form in Samas), e.g. Tara, (Subam — goodness dinam-— 
day) suba dinem — good day.* Dravidian nouns of ©very des* 

cription can be used as an adjective by adding on to the stem ^ 
the relative participle of become — Tamil Ana, dgum (also nUa) 
Telugu agu ; Canareso &da* These are especially used in iheoaie 
of Sanskrit loan words on account of their greater length and 

^ S, N* Shopkeeper’s French Grammar, page 20» 

* Caldwell ; Comp, Dr, Gr,, page 318. 

• Ihid, page 256. 

^ Ibid, page 310. 
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iQtMgQ origin— Tam. Ugarv&na (tlrnt which was or has i|i|Qome 
lofty) *= loft.* 

In Arehie, the plural of ( from Persian j*J) is 
of * Of coarse has in Persian a plnral 

ol;a|)e> and in Hindi a treble plural 

^ Oftldwoll : Comp. Dr. Gr., page 816. 

8* Afihatsek^ IxMllau Antiquarji VoL for 1874; page 290« 



IV.*->Ma]iarajali Kalyan Singh’s Khnlasat 
-nt-Tawarikh* 

Translated by Kban Bahadnr Sarfarai Husain Kban^ 
Farrukb Siyar. 

On his arrival, Zulfikar Khan wanted to set up Moizuddin. 
m the throne again, and opposed Panukh Siyar; but his father 
dissuaded him from taking such a step. Zulfikar Khan yielded 
to his father^s instmction, but wanted to proceed to the Deccan. 
Asad Khan dissuaded him, to which he submitted, and agreed to 
pay his respects to Farrukh Siyar. Two days after the battle 
Farrukh Siyar made his public appearance in the morning. 
Chin Kulich Khan, Abdus Samad Khan, Muhammad Amin 
Khan and other Turani Sardars appeared in the Darbar through 
the intercession of Abdullah Khan, made their ob€^|ilnce to the 
King, and gave him nazars in honour of his accession to the 
throne. Abdullah Khan, Lutfullah Khan and others took leave 
from the King to look after the administration of the metropolis, 
and Farrukh Siyar himself left for Shahjahanabad after one 
week. Reaching Barapul on the 4}th Moharrum 11 2*4 Hijree, 
he pitched his camp. Nawab Asad Khan with his son Zulfikar 
Khan appeai'ed before Farrukh Siyar with hands tied together 
and were summoned before His Majesty. With his own hands 
Farrukh Siyar untied the hands of Asad Khan and Zulfikar 
Khan, spoke to them very kindly, honoured them with Khilats, 
and directed Asad Khan to go to his house at Shahjahanabiwi* ; 
He ordered Zulfikar Khan to stay out in a tent, as he had to 
make certain enquiries from him. After making their obeisance 
to the King, Asad Khan and Zulfikar Khan left the Imperial 
presence. Asad Khan went to the city and Zulfikar Khan 

•Contiaued from J* B. 0. R. e., 1020, p. 142. 











traited in a tent which was pitched for him otit^^ the Imperial 
damp. Soon after some men went td him on behalf of !^|wfenkh 
Siyar and in an angry and disdainful tone began to put (peiestionB 
to him relating to the murder of Azimushan, Jahandar Shah and 
Eafiul Kadr. As Zulfikar Khan was a man of great self*re«p©ct 
and was prepared to meet his death, he replied in a haughty 
language. Farrukh Siyar^s soldiery then surrounded him and 
a slave of Farrukh Siyar put a noose round his neck from behind 
him and drew him to his side when he was stabbed. Moizuddin 
Jahandar Shah who was imprisoned in the fort was also 
assassinated that day. The corpse of Zulfikar Khan wastied4o^(i 
the feet of an elephant and dragged through the streets of Shah- 
jahanabad with the dead body of Jahandar Shah placed on the 
back of the elephant. * Asad Khan was imprisoned and all his 
and his son, Zulfikar Khan^s wealth and properties were confiscate 
ed and taaen possession of by Farrukh Siyar. This was the date 
of the downfall of the family of Asad Khan. Farrukh Siyar 
ordered Azizuddin the son of Moizuddin, Ali Tahawwar the son 
of Azam Shah, and his younger brother Humayun Bakht to be 
blinded with a pencil applied to their eyes. On the 27th of the 
same month he entered the fort with royal grandeur. He sat 
on the throne in the morning, and all the nobles made him 
obeisance. On Saiyid Abdullah Khan he conferred the title of 
Kutub-ul-Mulk and appointed him to the office of Prime Minister. 
On Hosain Ali Khan he conferred the title of Imam-ul-Mulk 
and appointed him to the post of Amir-ul-Umra and the first 
Bakshy. On Muhammad Amin he conferred the title of Etma<b- 
ud-daula and appointed him to the post of seC5ad Bukshy. On 
Chin Kilich Khan he conferred the title of Nkam-ul-Mulk 
and appointed him the Subadar (Viceroy) of the Deccan. On 
Khwajah Yasin he conferred the titlt of Samsam-ud-datda Khan 
Bauran, and appointed him to the post of Haft^hazari and to the 
command of 7,000 cavalry. On Ahmad Beg be conferred the 
title of Qaziuddin Khan Bahadur Gbalib Jang and appointed 
him to the post of Shast Hazari and to the command of 8,000 
cavalry. On Kaaee Abdullah Turanee he conferred the title of 
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%hm Khmsk Mir Jtiiala and appointed him to the poet o{ B(afi 
Haaari and to the command of 7,000 cavalry. On Mnhammid 
Jafar Munshi he conferred the title of Takamib Khan and 
appointed him Lord Chamberlain and the head of the ministerial 
department. Saifnllah Khan was given a responsible post hud 
other nobles who had rendered him service in his jonmey 
and in the war were also given suitable points and titles of 
distinction. 

The thought that they had placed Farrukh Siyar on the 
throne and had rendered distinguished service to him in his 
war against Moizuddin Jahandar Shah and that they were men 
of great influence and position possessing formidable armies, 
tumed the heads of Saiyad Abdullah and Hossain Ali Khan, 
and wishing to carry on the administration of the country 
w'ithout the interference of all the other nobles and state funo- 
tionaries, they began arrogan tly to swer in their allegiance to 
their royal master and benefactor and plotted to thwart his 
designs. The Khan Khana Mir Jumla Abdullah Turanee, 
the Etmaduddaula Mohammad Amin Khan Turanee, the 
Samsamuddaula Khan Dauran, Khwajeh Yasin, and other 
nobles who were opposed to Abdullah Khan and Hossain Ali 
Khan went on intriguing till at last they succeeded in turning 
the King against them. Thus it was that the schism between 
the King and the two Saiyad brothers reached its climax* In 
the meantime Amirul XJmra Hossain Ali Khan, who had been 
deputed to chastise Rajah Ajit Singh Rathore succeeded in 
prevailing upon the Rajah to present money and his daughter to 
the King. Having completed his mission Hossain Ali Khan 
made bis appearance before the King and presented His Majesty 
with money and the daughter of Rajah Ajit Singh. But intri- 
guers were busy in their work and from the intrigues at work 
against them the two Saiyad brothers felt conviii^ld that the 
King was plotting to arrest them. With a view, therefore,' to 
protect their lives and properties they busied themselves in 
^nipping the army, and building rampaita mund their houses, 
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and stopped going to the King. The relations between 
and the King however were much strained. At last Farrukb 
Siyar's mother at whose instance the terms of the mutual obli- 
gations^ between Fartakh Siyar on the one side and the two 
Saiyad brothers on the other, were settled at first, came to the 
Syeds^ house and ratified the treaty with fresh vows and 
renewed promises. The Saiyads then went to the fort and 
presented themselves before the King. They themselves asked 
for the pardon of their oflEences, and unfastening their swoi’ds 
from their waists placed them before the King, remarking to him 
tliat if they were considered guilty both their swords and their 
necks were at His Majesty^ s disposal, but if it was deemed im- 
proper to take their lives in consideration of their past services,, 
they might be permitted to resign and go on a pilgrimage* 
But if the King needed their services and wanted them to 
remain with him, he should not listen to the malicious advice 
of the mischievous backbiters and put his devoted officers to 
humiliation and disgi-ace. 

It was at last settled that Mir Jumla be sent as Subadar of 
Bihar and the Aminil Umra sent to administer the provinces 
of the Deccan. Thus it was that Mir Jumla left for Azimabad 
as a Viceroy of Bihar, and an imperial order transferring the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and Daud Khan from the Deccan was made 
over to Amiioil Umra Hossaiii Ali Khan. Ilossain Ali Khan 
began to make preparations for bi«« journey to the Deccan. But 
before setting out for the place, he busied himself in arranging 
the marriage of the daughter of Raja Ajit Singh Rathore. He 
undertook this with a view to please the King and bore all the 
marriage expenses on the side of the bride. IJo arranged every- 
thing on a grand scale and in a right royal manner. His 
arrangements of the table, of the music hall, of the fireworks 
and illumiiy^ions were such as no pen can describe. The 
dowry and^he paraphernalia were magnificent. Like eq 
I ndian bridegroom, Farrukb Siyar proceeded to the bouse oE 
Amirul Umra Ilossain Ali Khan with all pomp and grandeur, 
^ter going through the matrimonial ritos, the King had his 
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niM perform^, and then returned with the bride to the fort 
with band playing. 

It was at this time, in the fifth year of the reign of Parrtdcit 
Siyar corresponding to the year 1128 Hiji*ah that Abdug Samadt 
Khan Bahadur Delair Jung, the Subadar of Lahore, captured 
after much warfare Guru Govind, the head and leader of the 
Sikhs, and sent him to the Emperor by whose order most of the 
Sikhs were killed. Soon after this, after finishing his urgent 
business, the Amirul Umra Hossain Ali Khan Bahadur left for 
the Deccan with a powerful army. Farrukh Siyar secretly wrote 
to Daud Khan to the effect that be should get rid of Hossain 
Ali Khan in the way he thought best in consideration of which 
he would be given the Vioeroyalty of the whole of the Deccan. 
Daud Khan was delighted to hear this and advanced to Bijapur 
setting foiih his claims to the permanent Viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, He took the Mahratta Sambaji Scindia to bis side. 
Hearing of the attitude Daud Khan bad taken the Amirul 
Umm Hossain Ali Khan wrote to him to the effect that as the 
administration of the whole of the Deccan was vested in him 
(Hossain Ali Khan) it was meet and proper that Daud Khan 
should do him homage and come to receive him and abstain from 
further action. Daud Khan did not accept the proposal of the 
Amirul Umra but defied him and advancing fium Bijapur 
pitched his camp. Ou one side stood the Amirul Umra with 
20,000 horse and on the other Daud Khan with his army. The 
battle commenced with cannonading. Both the contending 
forces fought well. Much blood was shed and personal bravery 
was shown on both sides. Daud Khan was killed by a musket 
ball and his army thereupon took to flight. Amirul Umra 
gained the day and looted the camp of the enemy. All the 
things of Daud Khan^s encampment, such as elephant?, horses, 
cannons, etc., etc., came into the possession of the Amirul 
Umra. The Amirul Umra tried his best to manage the affairs 
of Burhanpur, and was engaged in the pacification and adminifi^ 
iration of the Deccan for a long time. 
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|5urmg the period Farrukh fiiyar eoiisetimes plotted to arrest 
Outubul Mulk and sometimes to make friends witk him. When 
these double dealings reached their climax and the Amiral 
Umra heard of them in the Deccan repeatedly, he was compelled 
to arrange for a journey to Shahjahanabad. Kutubnl Mulk sent 
word to Farrukh Siyar that he and his brother were ready to 
make obeisance to him, in case he sent their enemy Rajah Jaya 
Singh to his native place, and put the fort in their charge. 
Farrukh Siyar agreed, and on the 8rd Rabiussanee of the same 
year, Jaya Singh left for his country. The fort was then 
jmt in the charge of the Syeds. With Maharajah A jit Singh 
Rathoro and other trusted man of his, Qutubul Mulk made 
hi« entrance into the foit and turned out the servants of the 
King. Placing his own in different places, he bolted the 

doors of the fort. When this was going on inside, Hossain Alt 
Khan stood outside the foil with bis strong force. Qutubul 
Mulk arrested the King in a treacherous manner and confined 
him in a daik room, two months after which the Syeds murdered 
him by dragging him with a nooso put round his neck. Farrukh 
Siyar reigned six years four months and a few days. 

Kafi-ud-Darajat and Rafluddaulah. 

When Farrukh Siyar was iminisoned by Qutubul Mulk, 
Shamshuddin Abul Barkat Rafiuddarajat, the son of Rafiiil 
Kadr, the youngest grand son of Bahadur Shah, was placed on 
the throne. Now it was that the Sj ed brothers appointed on 
their own behalf the officials of the state and became the defacto 
imlers. With great disgrace, they imprisoned Etkad Khan and 
others wbowere the adheients and supx^orfers of Farrukh Siyar 
and confiscated and kept their pioperties. Sbamshuddaula 
Mohammad Amir Khat was retained in his post of the second 
Bakhshy and Sailullah I'emoved and Zafar Khan appointed the 
third Bakhshy. The Vicerojalty of Malwa was given to Inti- 
asamul Mulk. Sar Baland Khan was sent to Kabul and Saifuddin 
Khan the youngest brother of theAmirul Umra appointed the 
Faujdar of Moradabad. Mohammad Raza was appointed the 
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K.ing'^8 Kaziul TLuzznt (Chief Justice) and MeerlEChan A1 e| 194^M 
the Sadrus Sodoor, Horses, elephants, cash and whatever ^1© 
was liked by Hossain Ali Khan and Abdullah Khan were tatm 
by them from the Impe rial Treasury. Three months and a few 
days after Rafiuddarajat died on the ^Ist Kajab of the same 
year of the disease from which he was suffering from before. 

The Sy( d brothers placed his brother Raliuddaula on the 
throne and took the entire management of the countiy just e« 
before. Daring this period Nekoo Siyar the son of Mohammad 
Akbar who was imprisoned in the Akbarabad fort w^on over the 
sentinels and the Hazaras who guarded it and raised the standard 
of revolt. Hearing of this, Hossain Ali Khan and Abdullah 
Khan took the King with them and inarched with a large and 
powerful army. They captured the fori, arrested Nekoo Siyar, 
put him in prison and severely punished the guaixls. Eafiud- 
daulah ditd of consumption from which he was suffering 
since a long time. Whoa Raiiuddaulah was seriously ill, the 
Cilutubul Mnlk and the Amirul Umra sent their men with all 
speed to Shahjahanabail to bring prince Raubhan Akhtar, the 
son of Jahan Shall. This prince was a handsome young man 
18 years old. He was foithwith brought to Akbarabad and 
placed on the throne of India on the 15th Zikad 1131 llijree, 
under tlu* title of Naziiuddin Mohammad Shah Ghazee amidst 
the rejoicings of the royalists. Mohammad Shah Nawab 
Kudsiya Begum, the mother of this august King, was a veiy 
clever woman aud always acted with great tact and judgment, 
and in all matters consulted the Prime Minister, the two Syed 
brothers and res|}ected their opinions. A month after she went 
to Akbarabad from Shahjahanabad to see her son. The old 
servants of her husband Jahan Shah deceased wished to give 
her a public reception, but she declined the offer, and established 
cordial relations with the Syed brothers. At the instanc© 
lof the Syed brothers it was decided that the reign of Moham** 
niad Sbidi be reckoned from the death of Fanukh Siyar and 
that the reigns of Uafiuddarajat and Raftuddaula and the 
iEfolt of Nekoo Siyar be not taken into acc^nni. A personal 
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allowance of B£ 16,000 was settled on Nawab Kudsiya Begum. 
The Golal Barab, tlie Nizarat, and the appointment depart- 
meats remained in the hands of the trustworthy men of the 
Syeds just as during the reign of the two previous Kings. 
The eunuch, the drivers of elephants, the retinue, the kitchen 
servants, the menials and others were appointed from among 
the servants of Abdullah Khan. Himmat Khan was appointed 
by the Syeds as the King'^s tutor. Mohammad Shah did" 
everything with great caution, kept the most intimate relations 
with the Syeds and never did anything without consulting 
them. The Syeds became X)owerful and such was their 
domineering influence that they became a trouble to the iKing 
as well as to most of the nobles. The King used to talk on 
estate matters with M ohammad Amin Khan in the Turkish 
language, and Mohammad Amin Khan would communicate 
that to Nizam-ul-Mulk till at last a dispute arose between the 
Syeds and the Nizam -ul-Mulk, who advanced from Malwa 
with his army and crossing the Narbada entered the Deccan. 
He captured most of the forts from the men of Airiirul Umra 
and gradually came into possession of the wliole of the Deccan. 
Amirul Umara made preparations for a journty to the Dcccan 
and wrote to Dilawar Ali Khan repeatedly strongly advising 
him to opj>ose Nizam-ul-Mulk and awaited the reply to his 
letter. At last news reached the Am irul Uniara that Dilawar 
Ali Khan was killed by Nizam-ul-Mulk. This was a great 
shock to the Amirul Umra and the Kuiubul Mitlk and a matter 
of gi*eat satisfaction to Moliammad Shah and Molnuiimad Amin 
Khan. Amirul Umra wished to kill Mohammad Amin Khan 
who he thought was the source of tbese troubles j but Kuiubul 
Mulk felt scrupulous in the matter and did not agree to the 
proposal. In the meantime news came from the Deccan that 
Alum Ali Khan who acted in the Deccan as a Deputy on Uhalf 
of the Amirul Umra opposed Nizam -id- Mulk on the 6th 
Shawal with 5(1,000 horse. Alum Ali Khan fought with great 
btavery but was slain by Nizam-ul-Mulk and all his properties 
Salter plunder came into the possession ^ 
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Ni 2 »m-ul-Malk. This sad news made the Amiml iTmrB and th^ 
Kntuhul Mulk very anxious# In the meantime netvs 
brought that the garrison of Daulatabad had shown great 
ness to the relatives of the Aminil Umra and gave them refuge 
in the fort before the arrival of Nizam-ul-Mulk^s force. Hearing 
this Amirul Umra felt much relieved. But at the same time 
be heard that Mobaraz Khan, the Subadar of Haidrabad, and 
Dilawar Khan who were brothers-indaWj^ (Ilamziilf) joined the 
Nizamul Mulk. After much consideration it was decided that 
Kutuhul Mulk should remain at Shalijabanabad to act for th© 
King and that Hosain AH Khau should go to the Deccan 
with the King with a view to chastise Nizam-ul-Mulk, This 
being determined Amirul Umra bega>i to equip his army. At 
last the Amirul Umra set out for the Deccan with the King 
and such other Rajahs as had acknowledged allegiance to him ; 
and with 50,000, horse and strong force of infantry and artillery 
Amirul Umra himself pitched his camp four miles from Akbara- 
had. Before taking leave of the King, Kutubul Mulk wished 
to celebrate the universary of Ilis Majesty^s coronation which 
was to take place on the 15th Zikacl. Ilosaiu Ali Khan did 
not agree to this, took the King wntli him and pitched his* 
military camp at Fatelipur which was the first halting station. 
After a stay of three or four days he left for the Deccan, Kutubul 
Mulk leaving for Shahjahanabad. 

As the King had no hand in the fidministratiou, nay iu 
fact w^as placed on the throne by the Syeds, Mohammad Amiu 
Khan and the other Turkoman nobles were very anxious of 
Amirul Umra. They plotted to assassinate him in the way 
because they felt sanguine that Nizam-ul-Mulk would either 
bo defeated or hilled when opposed by the Amirul Umra. 
This was a hazardous undertaking, and no one wajs considered 
to be entrusted with the work. It is said that Mohammad 
Amin Khan took into his confidence a Syed of Nishajpor© 
named Mohammad Amir Saadat Khan, who was in the army, 
Mohammad Amir selected Mir Haider Kashghari a desperate 
dashing young man for the work. Now a conspiracy of the ,, 







mm waB foriBed, aad it was determined after mature delib^ira- 
tioii that Mir Haider should not he deputed to the work. This 
desperate character kept with him a complaint dfawn itp 
against Mohammad Amin Khan, and taking a companion whoiaa 
he considered to be the bravest and the fiercest of his associates, 
he dejmrted. Now it was that Mir Hyder appeared on Wednes- 
day, the 6th Zilhij 1132 Hijree at a halting place aeventj miles 
distant from Fatehpore, at a time when the Amirul Umra was 
m usual going to his military camp in a palky, after having 
reached the King to his royal camp, Mir Hyder taking the 
complaint in his hand raised it, and began to complain loudly 
like ordinary complainants and to abuse Mohammed Amin 
Khan. The retinue of the* Amirul Umra prevented the man from 
approaching their master. Hut fate would not have it and 
Amirul Umra permitted the mm to approach him. Mir Hyder 
and hi« companion dismounted from their steeds and appro iched 
the palky of Amirul Umra. They made over the complaint 
to him, and ran holding the edges of his p dky with their 
hands. When the Amirul Umra was eng i god in reading the 
complaint, Mir Hyder drew a poniard from his belt and stJibbed 
him in his heart, causing instantaneous death. But even in 
that moment Amirul Umra kicked the assa sin in his heart 
saying Man ! why don^t you kill the king ? The force 
of the kick gave a rocking v motion to the palky and the corpse 
of the Amirul Umra fell to the ground. In the meantime 
Nurullah Khan the cousin of Amirul Umra struck down the 
murderer with his sword. The companion of Mir Hyder slew 
Nurullah Khan and Mir Ashraf slew the companions of Mir 
Hyder. Other Moghals now came croAvding together and 
severing the heads of Amirul Umra and Nurullah Khan from 
their bodies brought them before the King. 

At the iastiinceof Mohammad Amin Khan and other nobles, 
the King mounted on an elephant, ])araded his army and 
prapaxed himself for war. No sooner Izzat Khan the nephew of 
Amiful Umra heard of his undoes murder than he xntrclbed 
againBt the King wit^ two or three thousand horse that he ootodd 
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proeure in snoh hot haste. On the other side Haid^ Knit Kbfiiii 
the Darogha of the King^s aitxllery commenced canniMidiil^. 
The King's musket rs reduced the number of the enemy# But* 
Jaaat Khan rushed on fighting with great valour intrepidity* 
Qamrudin Khan and Saadat Khan came to the assistance df 
Haider Kuli Khan and fought bravely. Mohammad Shah 
himself shot aiTows on the army. At this time Samsam* 
uddaula came to the King^s assistance. It so happened tliat 
the musket ball of some of Haider Kuli Khan's men bit Ixssat 
Khan on some delicate part of his body causing instantaneous 
death. Ills army took to fliglitand all the wealth and jaopeity 
of the Amirul Umva that was left .»ftev plunder came into 
the possession of the King. The victorious King enteied the 
royal camp witti pomp and grandeur, and aU the distinguished 
nobies presented His Majesty with nazar and conveyed to him 
their most loyal and humble congratulations. I’he well-wishers 
of the King now felt much delighted at the thought that the 
King was quite free from the influence of Araiiul IJmra 
Mohammad Amin Khan and other nobles, however, performed 
the funeral cerenion^^^s of the Amirul Umra, Numllah Khan and 
Izzat Khan. They put their corpses into green velvet-covered 
boxes, and after saying the funeral prayers (Nimaz Janaza) 
had their coffins canied to Barah under the guard of two horse- 
men so that the last remains of the illustrious men may fmd 
their restingplacc in their family burial ground After finish- 
ing these works the King, in recognition of his valuable services 
conferred upon Mohammad Amin Khan the fitlo of Wazirul 
Mulk Zafar Jang, the post of Minister, and the position of 
Haaht-Hazari and granteil him the privilege of keeping 8,000 
horse. On Khwajah Yasin Samsamuddaulah Khan Haur^u 
he conferred the title of Amirul Umra and the position of 
Hasht Hazeri, granted him the privilege of keeping 8,000 
horse and gave him other jagirs. Qamtuddin Khan the ton 
of Mohammad Amin Khan was appointed the second Buhfalhy 
'aild the head of the bathing depaitment and honoured with 
iho position of Halt Hazari Haider QuB Khan was given the 




of Haft Hazari, and the privilege of keeping 6,000 
horse, and the title of Nasir Jang was conferred upon him. 
The title of Bahadur was conferred upon Saadat Khan. He 
was honoured with the i)osition of Panj Hazari and allowed 
to keep Nakkara (musical instruments resembling drum, etc.) 
In the same manner royal favours were eonfemd upon Zafar 
Khan and the other servants and dependants of the King, 
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according to their respective positions and stations in life. 

Syed Abdullah Khan had reached eighty miles froin Shah- 
jahanabad when he heard the news of his younger brother 
Syed Hassan AU Khan’s murder. This was really an unbear- 
able shock to him, and ho was overwhelmed with grief. But 
ambition got the better of him, and he resolved to kill his 
master and benefaetov and at once proceeded to Shahjahanabad. 
On his arrival at Shalijanahabad he felt that the King’s 
power W'as undisputed, that the adherents by whom he was 
supported had made common cause, and that, above all, his 
own army was demobilised. It was therefore, be thought, that 
with a view to ()])pose the King successfully it was necessary that 
be should have a prince of royal family on his side. With this 
object in view he rebased j)rince Sultan Ibrahim, son of Rafiul 
Kadr and grandson of Bahiidur Shah from confinement, and 
placed him on llie throne. Abdullah Khan moreover bestowed 
favours on the mddes resident in Shahjahanabad and gained 
them over liis siden He paid each of them from forty to fifty 
thousand rupees and generally assisted t hemtill at last he could 
engage 96,000 horse in his serviee whieli cost him iminensel}^ 
With all pomp and grandeur he took Sultan lijrahim with 
lu‘m, and on the Kith Zilhij of the same year advanced from 
Shajahanalmd. Expecting the arrival ot the Saidars of Baraha 
he proeei*(led by slow marches till Chiraman Jath and the other 
, Zamindats joined him at Balol. After |)assing the village of 
Shahpore Moliammad Sliah pitched his camp, so much so that 
th^ two opposing forces were at a very shoii distance fixim each 
other. Mohammad Khan Bankash with 8,000 horse and Azia 
§0^ Ehau Bohilla and Bazeed Ehan ivith their forces jpped thf 
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royal camp. Maharajah Jaya Singh also sent ^is Majesty 
a reinforcement of about 4,000 horse. The whole aymy of the* 
King consisted of 15,000 civalry and 10,000 infantry in addi«7. 
tion to artillery. After the opposing forces were aligned, fight 
commenced and emnonadirig followed. The stnigglb continued 
from dn-wn to sunset, causing great carnage and bloodshed. 
When night set in Abdullah Khan retired into his camp which 
was guarded on all sides with his troops. 

Mohammad Shah remained mounted on his elephant the 
whole of the night, with his force surrounding him. But Haidar 
Gluli Khan, the Darogha of the royal aitillery, slowly advanced 
his guns and cannonaded all the night through. This cannon- 
ading produced a veiy deadly effect on the enemy and many 
of them were slain and w’^ounded and most of them took 
to flight. At daybreak only about 15,000 out of 100,000 
horse were left with Abdullah Khan. Now Abdullah 
Khan mounted an elephant, and marshalling his troops, 
renewed the struggle, which raged most furiously. At about * 
noon Hiidar Qiii Khan, Samsainudaulah Khan^ Daurau 
Khan, Ahmad Khan Bankash and other nobles of the court 
advai.ced and fought with wonderful courage and biwery. 
At the time when the battle was fiercely raging Syed Abdullah 
Kban, hoi)ing to force bixek the imperial forces, dismounted from 
Lis elepbant and with some Baraha Syeds stood sword in hand. 
Seeing the elephant of Abdullah Khan without a rider the 
imi>crial army thought that Abdullah Khan was killed, and 
made a dash on the remnant of the forces of Najmuddin Khan 
who was incapacitated from the wounds he had received. Haider 
Qiili Khan and Samsamuddaula rushed on Syed Abdullah 
Khan. The remaining forces took to flight. At this time an 
aiTOW hit the forehead of Abdullah Khan. Haider Qtuli Khan 
recognised Abdullah Khan from a dittanee and captured him 
while some people captured Najmuddin Khan. Both theta 
brothers were brought on an elephant before the King* But 
the magnanimous monarch was touched at the sight and rnada 
them over to Haider Quli Khau with inst^^MJtions to keep them 
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The Kiag was victorious, and the high fanctiouarieB of the 
state presented him with nazars and convened to him their 
loyal and hearty congratulations. The victory was celebrated 
in a royal manner amidst the rejoicings of the people. The 
successful monarch entered the royal tent and the troops 
refreshed themselves after the fatigue of the battle Whatever 
of the properties of Abdullah Khan was left after plunder, went 
4nto the imperial treasury ; and the Syeds themselves had to pay 
the full penalty of their crime. Sultan Ibrahim fled from the 
hattlefleld, hut was eventually captured, brought before the 
King, and confined lilce a royal prisoner. When peace was re- 
established Mohammad Sliah bestowed favour on the nobles and 
the state functionaries. * He honoured each and all with jagirs 
and khillats. On the IGth Moharrum he proceeded to the 
capital and on the 22nd Mohaniim 1138 Hijrah he made^ his 
public entry into the metropolis through the Ajmere gate with 
' a pomp and splendour which deserves a minute and graphic des- 
cri|>tion. The royal procession was accompanied by elephants 
decked in gold and silver ornaments, and clad in rich and 
embroidered tapestries witli gold and ornamented takhtrawan, 
adorned with gold and embroidered coverings placed on them. 
The royal army and the nobles and grandees fully armed, pro- 
ceeded in respectful array before His Imperial Majesty. Well 
trained horses in rich and beautiful attire passed along the pro- 
cession. The King seated in all his magnificence in a golden 
domedary placed on the back of a huge elephant distributed gold 
mohurs amongst the poor and the needy and thus gave a finishing 
touch to the same which presented a unique and dazzling spec- 
tacle to the overjoyed populace. Nawab Kudsia Begum, the 
king’s mother and the other ladies of the harem gave in alms 
golden and silver truys full of gold and silver coins in honour 
of the accession. They formed rings round him and offered to 
him their congratulations. By the end of the very month 
SaefttddauUahi Abdus Samad Kban Bahadur, Delar Jfmg, and 
his son Zakiya Khan and Aziz Khan, who by the King^s order 
coming from Iiabore to meet His Majesty but who owmg 
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to the long distance of the scene of action from Lahore, eouM 
not take part in the battle, presented themselves before i4ie. 
King, who honoured them with khillat and other gifts* 

Baja Jaya Sing and Ilajah Girdhar Bahadur presented them* 
selves befoi'e His Majesty in the beginning of the month of ^ 
Safer of the same year and became recipients of royal favour. 
The loyal congratulations of the Nizamul-Mulk, expressed in 
a representation, which was in reply to the royal firman, had 
reached His Majesty. A re])rcsentation from Murshid (iluli Khan 
the Viceroy of Bengal, with treasure and presents, also arrived 
at this time, I'he title of Moizuddaullah was givfen to Haider 
Quli Khan in addition to that of Nasir Jang. Jafar Khan got 
the title of Raushaimddaullah, and Saailat Khan Bahadur Jang 
was made the Darogah. During this period after a service of three 
months and twenly-two days, Mohammad Amin fell ill and 
died. On the 22nd Rabiussanee the third year of the coronation 
Enayet Ullah Khan Alum Geeri was appointed the minister, 
Saefuddaulah Abdus Samad KLan Viceroy of Lahore took leave 
and Kamrucldiii Khan was appointed Etmaduddaula a title 
formerly enjoyed by his father. Haider Quli Khan got the 
distinction of Fi roz Jang and Saadat Khan Bahadur Jang wa(| 
ap) ointed Governor of Akbarabad. Mohammad Khan Bankadi 
was appointed Governor of Allahabad. On the night of Tuesday 
the 19th of Safer 1134 Mohammad Shah was married to 
princess Zamania, daughter of Farrukh Siyar, with royal 
pomp and splendour. Just as is the custom in India there were 
grand festivities, dancing party, music and display of fire works 
and princess Zamania was installed as tbe Empress of India, 
Nizamul*Mulk started from the Deccan and reached Shah* 
Jahanabad and on the 11th of Kahinssani of the same year 
appeared before His Majesty. On the 6th of Jamadilawal of 
tlie same year, he was appointed to the responsible post of tha 
Prima Minister. On the 3rd of Jamadiul Akbir the Idfi^ativat 
waa diily celebrated and on Thursday the 0th Rajab of the eauie 
J90 Ra|a Gujar Mai was appointed the P|waii of the privale 
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estates of the Emperor. On the Sth of the same month Shaikh 
Sadnllah was appointed Dcwan of the Imperial Office. 

As Haider Kuli Klian was acting against the wishes of 
Nizam-nl-Mulk, the Emperor sent him to the province of Gujrat. 
The Khan administered the province so efficiently that he ex- 
celled his predecessor in every respect and in a very short time 
confiscated the house and property of a ricli millionaire Abdul 
Gafur Khan. He improved liis own jagirs and the revenues 
of Gujarat and collected a vast amount of treasure. The 
success achieved by him gradually turned his head and he 
began likette famous Syeds to think of making himself master 
of the whole empire. He began to devise plans for disgracing 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. The King therefore removed him from Guja- 
rat and conferred the sanad of viceroyalty on Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
On the 22nd Safar 1135 Nizam*nl-Mulk started for Gujarat. 
Barhanul-mulk SabJat Ali Khan was transferred from the 
province of Akbarabad and Raja Jaya Sing was appointed 
in bis place. Burbanul Mulk was a])poiLtcd viceroy of Oudh. 
On the death of Chiraman Jath his landed propeiiy was made 
over to Badan Singh and Raja Gird bar Bahadur was appointed 
yiccroy of Malwa. Nizam-ul-Mulk, while going to Gujarat, 
devised a jdan. He wrote inflammatory loiters to the Turani 
and Afghan chiefs of Haider Quli Khan and they rebelled 
ligainst him. Nizam-nl-Mnlk arrived near Gujarat. Haider Quli 
Khan seeing the hostile altitude of bis military officers and 
finding himself too weak to meet Nizam-iil-Mulk successfully 
feigned illness and gav*' out that Ih‘ was suffering from a soi*t 
of mania. lie shut himself up in a ladies^ litter and started to- 
waids the King. Nizam-ul-Mulk arrived in Gujrat and busied 
himself in the administration of the province. After the execu- 
tion of necessary works he appoinfed his uncle as a deputy at 
** Onjarat and directed his attention towards Malwa. He placed 
his cousin in charge of the province hs his deputy and himself 
returned to the King. Haider QuH Khan returned to Shah- 
i jahanalmd and ^took his abode in his house. On the 13th o£ 
^^iUPftdiulakhir 1135 was the new year's day and Keko Siya 
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breathed his last on this day. Imperial favours were bestowed 
on Haider Quli Khan who was appointed viceroy of Ajmere. 
Haider QuU Khan who was a brave wamor and an old enejoaj^ of 
Baja A jet Singh attacked him with great force and in the end 
of Shaban of the same year defeated him and took possession 
of lis ])roviiiee. Nizam-nl-Mnlk was an ambitious man and 
wanihttd everything, such as influence, position, and power for 
puimsefl to the exclusion of other ministers and nobles. He 
»a8 unptoular both with the King and the court nobles. He too 
■|jad reasod to be disheartened and discontented. But shrewd %s 
Bie was, he did not think it politic to raise the standard of revolt ; 
ntt the same time kept himself aloof from the King and tried to 
Ifind some excuse for resigning the post of Prime Minister. His 
I motives were understood both by the King and nobles and ha 
^ was o^ered the viceroyalty of the Deccan. He then appeared 
before the King and asked llis Majesty's permission to start for 
his province. Tlie King was most pleased to give the permission. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk proceeded towards the Doecan. On arrival 
he began to try his strength with JMoharaz Khan, Viceroy of 
Burhampore, who liad become unruly and, by the grace of God, 
he defeated him. The gold mohurs and other presents that 
were received on the completion of the conquest with the booty 
that had been colle<,‘ted by Mobaraz Khan were^eJlt to the King 
and Nizam-ul-Mulk busied himself in the administration of his 


province with zeal and energy. 

Seven months after the dcpait-nre of Nizam-ul-Mulk to the 
Deccan, Kamriiddin Khan was a))pointc(i to f he post of Prime 
Minister. The King called back Haider Quli Khan from 
Ajmere and conferred upon him tlie post of Mir Atishi. Azim- 
ullab Khan who was stationed at Malwa as the deputy of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk was removed, and he returned to Sli.ihjahanahad. At 
the instigation of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Hamid Khan the Viceroy of 
Gujrat I'evolted, He confiscated and brought into his posses- 
sion the jagirs of the big Umras of Gujrat. The King’s courtiers 
w%r© informed of this. They held a consultation among them* 
pelves and decided to crash Hamid Khan. Sar Baland |i^bai| 




wag appointed to the Viceroyalty of Gujrat, A crore of mpeeg 
from the public treasury was given to him for exp^di-j 

ture and on his recommendation Najmuddin A15 Khan brother 
Qutbul Hulk who had paased his life in prison wiA releafed aild 
ordered to accompany him. Sar BaLnd Khan and <Najmtid®ri 
Ali Khan took leave of the King and both mounted the elepkant 
and came to their camp. The old soldiers of the Syeds and tpose 
of his friends crowded round Najmuddin Ali Khan and’^were 
made into a decent army. Sar Baland Khan was an mid and 
experienced chief, and a recognised friend of th^ loldiers. 
There was not a single province in India where he had ndt served 
as viceroy. Ilis old friends and servants cmne and coHeeted 
round him and formed into a decent army. On his own authority 
he sent ail appointment letter to bhujaat Khan Gujrati and 
appointed him his deputy, but Shujaat Khan in his struggle 
with Hamid Khan was slain in the battlefield II is brother 
liustom Ali Kban with some Mahrutta chiefs then attacked 
Hamid Khan but be too was killed. At last Mobarazul-M ulk 
Sar Baland Khan with Najmuddin \li Khan started for Gnjrat 
and aftei a pitc bed battle defeated Hamid Khan. Hamid Kban 
fled from Gujrat to Nizam-ul-STulk. Sar Baland Khan entered 
Ahmadnagar and took up the work of administration. At the 
instigation of Nizam-ul-Mulk some ehii fs joined Ilamid Khan 
and marched towards Gujrat. The extending armies met with- 
in the boundaries of Gujmt. Ilamid Khan and the Mahmtta 
chiefs arrayed on one side and Sar Baland Khan and Najmuddin 
Ali Khan on the other. But the latter gained the victory and 
the former fled and did not take breath till they had gone beyond 
the precincts of Gujtat. As Sar Baland Khan had to keep a 
large array, the King had to rerijitto him rupees five lakhs per 
month for its upkeep. But when His Majesty heard the newg 
of the victory he ordered the army to be disbanded and the 
remittance of money to be stopped. Rauslianuddaulab Bahadur 
used to draw 12 lakh of rupees a year from the imperial treasury 
for expenses in Cabul, and as he used to send only half til# 
giuount to tlie Viceroy of Cabul and misappropriated tb# r#gt 
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to himaSf^ tibe imperial aocountanti^^" detected iie defalca^in 
and brought the matter to the notice of the Kin^? il||t 
Majesty ordered that Raushauuddanlah he a^ed to roudoV 
aecooiit. Two crores of rupees which he had misapproprint^d 
was for from him on behalf of the King, l^iuding no 

other alternative, Eaushunuddaulah refunded two crores of 
rupees to the imperial treasury. Ho was i*oinoved from his 
post aod Shamsuddulah was appointed in his place. Shah 
Abdul Gafur a wealthy man incurved the displeasure of fke 
King by his misbehaviour and he was sent to Bengal m 
^ prisoner. His house and properties were confiscated and their 
jiefiects, amounting to two crores of rupees, were rcmitted to the 
pmixjrial treamry. Through the intervention of Shamsuddulah 
blaja Abhay Singh Rathore was a^»poiuted viceroy of Gujrat. 
FSar Baland Khan was removed. Haja Abhay Singh wen I to 
Gujrat* and Sar Baland Khan came back to Sbahjabanabad 
whore he began to Icid a retired life. During the incumbency 
of liaja Abhay Singh Bathore as viceroy of Gujmfc the Mahrat* 
tas began to create mischuf ; and after the de.tth ojf'Girdhar 
Bahadur and the murder of Daya Bahadur, Baji Rao Mahratta 
took [>ossession of the provm e of Mahva. On the recommen- 
dation of Raji Jay Singh and Shamsauddullah, Baji Rao 
Mahratta was formally apjiointed viceioy of Malwa by the King, 
who sent him a letter of appointment. Abhay Singh was 
removed from Gujrat and the province was m ide over to the 
Mahratfcas. Mohamm id Khan was dismissed from the viceroy- 
alty of Allahabad as he was dele »ted in battle by the Bundelas. 

In the year lids Hijri Khanezad Khan, son of Sar Baland Khan' 
was appointeil viceroy of AUahabid, and Mohammad Kbau 
ticerOy of Sbahjabanabad breathed his last. Uaider Quli Khan 
Wa« burnt to death in the room in which he was sleeping and 
Najmuddin Ali Khan died a caturdl death. Owing to the 
deaths of Uaider Ouli Khan and Najmuddin Ali Khan the posts 
nf Mir Atashe and the viceroyalty of Ajraere were given bJi 
Khan, brother of Shambauddullah. Baji Kao Mabfatta 
llid estSiblishad himself in the provinee of Malwa and G^^raA 
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He l> 0 camo ^refractory and began to create mischief m various 
places especially in the neighbourhood of Owalior and the 
province of Akbarabad. As he begau to pluK^r and spread 
devastation all round, with the permission of the King, Amirul 
Umra Samaauddaullah, Etmaduddaullah Kamruddiu Khan and 
other leading nobles with about forty thousand horse and 
cannons, etc., marched against him. After punishing Malhar Rao 
Mabratta, Burhanul Mulk, viceroy of Oudh, joined the army of 
Amirul Umra and Mohammad Bakh^h Khan did the same. On 
the 8th Zilhij 11 49 Baji Rao Mahratta arrived at Talukabad 
and plundered the Hindus of Shabjahanabad who had assembled 
there for worship. In the night Baji Rao stopped near the 
tomb of Khwaja Qutubuddin and on the next morning pillaged 
the town of Palam and raised the standard of revolt in that 
neighbourhood. On hearing this some of the nobles of the 
court, such as Amir Khan and Raja Bakht Mai, etc., came out of 
the city with their own forces and attacked the enemy. But 
they could do nothing. By this time the imperial army and 
other lords of the neighbourhood arrived and Baji Rao Mahratta 
retreated, Etmaduddaulah Kamniddin Khan also arrived 
at this time, and after fighting with the Mahrattas went to 
Shabjahanabad. Burhanul Mulk, Samsamuddaula, Mohammad 
Khan J^ankash and other nobles who had already proceeded to 
meet the enemy also anived. Baji Rao Mahratta was confoun- 
ded and fled to Malwa and the loading nobles returned to the 
King. Nawab Samsamuddaulab through the mediation of 
Raja Jaye Singh proposed terms of peace to Baji Rao and the 
King himself sent conciliatory letters to Nizamul Mulk and 
aeked him to come to his couiii. Nizamul Mulk started from the 
Deccan and proceeded towaids Delhi. Samsamuddaulab heard 
of Ithis. In order that Nlzam-ul-Mulk may not intervene in 
the treaty with the Mahrattas, he liastily eoneluded a treaty of 
peace with Baji Rao on the promise of the payment of chanth 
and thus concluded the business. On the 16th of Rabiulawwal 
1150 Nizam-iil«Mulk arrived at Shabjahanabad and appeared 
before the King. Raja Jaye Singh and Baji Rao Mabratta 
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were removed from the vice royalty of Akbarabad and Malwa 
and Gaziuddin Khan son of Nizam-ul-Mnlk was appointed th® 
post. Having taken leave of the King, Nizam-nl-Mnlk started 
towards Akbarabad wifch all sj^eed and arrived at Gwalior. 
Baji llao also arrived in that locality with a larger army. ‘At 
this time Nizam-ul-Mulk heard the news that Nadir Shah Kin^ 
of Persia had arrived in close proximity to Delhi. He thbught 
it better to make peace with the Mahrattas and went back to 
Shahjahanabad and conveyed the news to the King. 

After having subjugated the Afghans in the year 1160 ' 
Hijree Nadir Shah directed his attention towards Kanahar, 
the fort of which was in the possession of Hosaiii the Afghan j . 
Nadir Shah beseiged the foit and lay encamped round it for 
seven months. In front of the fort he built a city called 
Nadyabad. At last he took the fort by assault and sent Hosain 
to prison He murdered the Afghans indiscriminately ; and as 
he thought that Gazni and Kabul were the strongholds of the 
Afghans, he marched towauls Kabul. He took the fort, slaying 
the officers of tlie garrison. He remained at Kabul for seven 
months, From Kabul he proceeded towards Jalalabad and 
made a general inagsaeie tliere. Nasir Khan the Viceroy of 
Kabul at last formally acknowledged Nadiras suprema&cy. 
Nadir now made his way towards Peshawar, and arriving at 
Peshawar plundered the place. After crossing the river Attook 
he arrived at Lahore. Zekaryia Kiian, Viceroy of LahorOi 
after some fight was obliged to submit. From Lahore Nadir 
Shah started for Sliahjalianabad. On hearing the newd 
Mohammad Shah came out of Shahjahanabad with a large 
army ; and the Ainirul Umra Samsamuddaulah, Nizamul-Mulkj 
litmaduddaulah, minister Kamruddin Khan and others arrived 
at Karnal. Letters were, sent to Rajah Jaye Singh and his eon 
and Raja Rathore, etc., but none of them arrived. BurhanuL 
Mnlk was very anxiously awaited. Nadir Shah also matle hi« 
Kariial. On the loth of Zikad 1151 Hijree 
Burhanui-Mulk arrived. He was ordered to collect his army 
near Amirul Umra^s. Burhauul-Mulk bad arrived at the 
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appointed place and was waiting to find out HIb camp when all 
o! a midden he heard that his military camp wag attacked hy the 
goldier^of Nadir Shah. Burhanul-Mulk was confounded and 
gent word to Samsaiuuddaulah. Samsamuddaulah communicated 
tftc message of Burhanul-Mulk to Nizam -ul-Mulk. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk said in reply that it was close upon evening and the army 
of Burhanul-Mulk which had just arrived had not taken mst and 
that therefore it was not desirable to take the field at the time. 

Burhanul-Mulk should remain stationary and made no hast^* 
The aitillery would be placed in the van and a general attack 
made the next day, Mohammad Shah sent this reply to 
, Samgamuddaulah. Suspectmg Nizm-ul-Mulk's negligence and 
inactivity Samsamuddaulah sent word to the King that he was 
going to the assistance of Burhanul-Mulk, Burhanul-Mulk, he 
said, must have advanced far, and came in contact with the 
enemy and it was highly improper that a trusted servant of His 
Majesty should fall into the hands of the enemy. Sending this 
message to the King, Samsamuddaulah mounted an elephant and 
marched towards the battlefield. The brothers, the sons, the 
relatives and the attendants of Samsamuddaulah also mounted 
their elephants and advanced towards tlie s ene of action, 
with U,000 cavalry in additioi to the infantry and artillery. 
Samsamuddaulah arrived at Mohammad Amir Khan’s camp 
with his force, which, after some halt, was arranged in battle 
array. Nadir Shah on the other hand dividetl his force into two 
columns, one column he left to guard his camp, and leading the 
other, divided it into three divisions. Of these three divisiong 
one he commanded himself and the others he put under the 
command of his officers. The column of the Kazalbash then 
made a fierce attack, giving no time to Samsamuddaulah to 
make his arrangements. It at once took possession of the 
enemy's artillery and pounced upon the enemy. The Indian 
oommwider also dashed into the enemy's forces, the result of 
which was that the battle raged furiously ; carnage and 
bloodshed were terrible. The Kazalbash made a fearlal 
itaghter and Samsamuddaulah's hrothers^ sons and offioars 
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were all slaia. The Kazalbash gained the vietery and "the 
Indian army was routed. The commander of the Indian army ; 
received serious injuries. He fed unconscious in his howdal# 
But the elephant driver managed to drive away the elephant 
from the scene of action. It is said that in this fierce battHr 
the distinguished officers of the Samsamuddaulah'^s army such as 
Mozaffer Khan, brother of Samsamuddaulah, Mirza Ramzan th# 
eldest son of Samsamuddaulah, Ali Hamid Khan, Shahzad 
Khan, Yodgar Khan, Mii^za Akil Beg, etc., were slain. The 
Amirul Umra with some other men was brought to the King^s 
camp, lying wounded and unconscious in his howdah» 
Etmaduddaulah, Nizam-ul-Mulk and the eunuchs of the royal 
harem stood round the Amirul Umra and with a heavy heart 
prayed for his recovery. Samsamuddaulah regained conscious- 
ness, ojTened his eyes, and said I have brought on my own 
destruction. You ought to know now as to what is best 
for you. But this much I must say, that neither the King 
should go to see Nadir Shah nor should Nadir Shah be allowed 
to come to Shahjabanabad. At whatever cost it may be, the 
evil must be averted/'^ Saying this, be expired. As his friends 
and lieutenants were all killed, Burhaiiul-AJulk, who alone waa 
fighting in the battlefield, was ca|,tured by Kazalbash and 
taken to Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah treated linn kindly. When 
evening fell, Nadir Shah returned from the battlefield aUd 
came to the place where his array lay encamped. When 
Burhanul-Mulk heard the news of tlie death of Samsamuddaulah 
he was glad at heart as he was desirous of succeeding to the post^ 
Finding a suitable opportunity be made a reasonable proposal 
to Nadir Shah v>^ho agreed to make peace and return back ii 
two crores of rupees were )>aid to bim. Buriianul-Mulfc wrote* 
to Nizam -ul-Mulk and the King about the proposal which both 
the King and Nizam-ul-Mulk accepted. Next day Nizam-ul^ 
Mulk through the help of Burhaaul*Mulk approached Nadiir 
Shah and ratified the proposal and returned to Mohammad Shah 
highly gratified at the success be had aelueved. The King was 
very pleased to heai* of this unexpected news, with th© rcsutl 
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ttat Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed Amirul Umra. On Sunday 
the 20th Mohammad Shah accompanied by Nizam*ul-Mulk paid 
a visit to Nadir Shah. As soon as Mohammad Shah arrived 
near the Persian troops Nadir Shah sent his son Mirza Nasrullah 
to receive liim. Mirza Nasrullah paid the highest respect to 
Mohammad Shah and brought him to his father. Nadir Shah 
stepped forward to receive him. The usual formality of shaking 
hands was gone through. Nadir Shah gave him a seat by his 
side on the same carpet and treated him in right royal style, 
lie then bid him a hearty farewell. Mohammad Shah returned 
to his military camp. Burhanul-Mulk was very much dissatis- 
fied with the appointment of Nizam-ul-Mulk as Amirul Umra,, 
as he himself coveted the post. Out of mere jealousy he made 
a regular plot against the King, lie went to Nadir Shah 
and impressed upon him that considering the wealth of India 
two crores of rujees was too small an amount to s^isfy 
a conqueror like him. He (Burhanul-Mulk) could personally 
make a present of that sum to llis Majesty, aiid if His Majesty 
agreed to go to Sliohjalianabad, which was eighty miles distant 
from the place, Ills i\Iaia'.ly would be able to collect much more 
wealtli from ilio houses of the King, the Prime LTinister, the 
Nizam'n!-]\Iulk and otlau’ noliility and gentry of the towm. 
Nadir Shah was very glad to hear this. He sent for Nizam-ul- 
Mulk a-Tid <aid Please ask Mohammad Shah to see me again 
Nizam-iil-J\lulk said in reply that it was against the ordinary 
canons of morality to hri^ak the contract wliich had heen entered 
int ), Nadir Shah said that he wuh not going to break it. He 
only w%antcd that Moha]nm;id Sl\a]i miglit see him again. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk wrote a letter to theclie(‘i to the King. Moham- 
mad Shah had to agree and he mounted a takhtrawan and 
accom}>an*ed by Amir Khan Motamaduddaulah, Mohammad 
Isliaq Khan and other associates i)roceeded to the camp of Nadir 
Shah. Nadir Shah accommodated ^Moliainmad Shah in a tent 
which w^as specially pitched for him and asked him to send 
for all his attendants, ofFicors, ladles of the harem and others 
whom he liked and remain with his army comfortably and 
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without fear of molostatioa. He told the soldiers of MohaTttnifti 
Shah that they had full libei-tj to remain there or to go to their 
home at Shahjahanabad. Mohammad Shah had all his wants 
supplied, and Etmaduddaulah the Prime Minister was also* 
comfortably accommodated. At last Nadir Shah’ accompanied 
by Mohammad Shah entered the fort of Shalijahanabad on 
Thursday the 8th Zilhij 1151. The couriers and the old 
soldiers of Mohammad Shah went to tbeir homes. On tha 
day of Iduzoha prayers were said in the Juma Masjid in 
the nauii of Nadir Shah, Oa the 11th of the same month 
the people of Shalijahanabad spreal a rumour that Nadir Shah 
wa3 dead. In a moment the news travelled tlirough the 
whole town, in spite of the fact that ht w as sitting in the 
fort in a large assembly with a portion of his army enca&ped 
round the fort and a poHion on the bank of tbe river Jamna. 
As *80011 as the news was received by the city mob they 
took up arms and began to create trouble. They went to 
the extent of looting the properties of the Kazalbashos, n iy even 
killed some. When the news reached Nadir Shah he sent order to 
his troops to come out of their camp and assemble at one placo 
and put the Indians to the sword if they created any more 
mischief. The whole night was pasicd in a regular affray. In» 
the morning Nadir Shah came out of the foii and took hia 
seat in the mosque of Raushanuddaulah and ordered a general 
massacre. At midday w*hen the number of people killed was; 
enormoue, Nadir Shah uttered Halt, Peace which had thn 
instantaneous effect of putting a stop to the liuman slaughter. 
Nadir Shah retired to the fort and the remaining people of 
Shahjahanabad got a new lease of life. After a few daya 
Burhanul Mulk died of carbuncle. Shor Jung who had come 
with two thousand horse to receive two crores of rupees took 
the money and made it over to Nadir Shall. Nadir Shah did 
the favour of sparing the jewels and ornaments found in the- 
harem of the King and did not take a single fartlung out of ifc; 
But tbe property, CAsh, gold mohur)jewels ami other things founi 
outside, he divided into two equal shares. After inspection 
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fehare he giive to Mohammad Shah and the other he took himself. 
The poacoek throne which was adorned with jewels and the 
eonstmction of which had cost an enormous sum of money 
he brought to his own use. He also took large sums of money 
from Nizamul Mulk, Kamruddin Khan and other leading nobles 
and millionaires of the town. But he did not take anything 
from the second son of Nawab Samsamuddaulah and spared 
all bis property. Before the other nobles had sent in their 
tribute to Nadir Shah, Mirza Ashari, the second son ^ Sam- 
samuddaulah made a list of all his cash and property anauunting 
to more than a crore of rupees and sent it for inspection to Nadir 
Sliah through the diwan of Lis father llaja Himmat Singh, 
who was ihe grandfather of the author (Maharaja Kalyan 
Sin^i) Mirza Zaki the Minister also accompanied Raja Himmat 
Singh. Nadir Sliah called iKaja Himmat Singh into his 
])resenee and treated him very kindly. lie remarked that^ con- 
sidering the bravery, energy and fidelity of Amirul Umara Khan- 
(lauran and the reward for his serviceH, and remembering the 
fact that Mohammad Shah had no other soldier of equal valour 
and self-sacrifice, he was very favourably impresscnl by him. 
llaja Himmat Singh availed himself of the igolden opportunity 
thus presenied, and approached Nadir Shah most respectfully 
saying that whatever his Majesty had said might bo put in 
Writing and the paper signed by IIJs Majesty, and that some 
Kazalbash might be deputed to guard hie house and property. 
So nicely did the Rajah put the matter that Nadir Shah 
complied with his request most willingly, remarking that the 
servant of the Amirul Umra was equally faitliful to him. He 
then put his signature on the paper and made it over to Raja 
Himmat Singh. He also deputed 200 Kazalbash with Sardar 
Mirza Abdul Baki Beg as their head to guard the house of the 
late Samsamuddaula, Raja Himmat Singh made bis obeisance 
to Nadir Shah and took leave of him. Nadir Shah then 
asked the Diwan to communicate his be.st wishes to the son of 
the great hero and lell liiin that he w’as ever ready to assist him. 
The Dixvan Idt Nadir Shah's darbar and with Mirza Abdul 
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Bftki Beg jcame back to his master Mir^a Asiiri at® gave hw the 
letter of royal pardon and related everything that had happeiaed 
ifl^fctail. Mirza Abdul Baki Beg guarded the house of ILham 
iKan Khan. Nadir Shah again spoke in very high terms of 
the valour, self-sacrifice and fidelity of the late, Amirul*'tJmm 
Samsamuddaulalx to hj^hammad Shah and recommended hie 
son Mirza Asuri to him. At the time of returning to Persia, 
Nadir Shah called Mirza Asuri into his presence and bestowed 
a suit of costly dress on him and also made a present of his 
sword, a horse and an embroidered saddle to him. He 
conferred upon him the post of Hasht Hazari and asked Moham^ 
mad Shah to give back to him the jagir of his father and six 
thousand horse and conferred upon him the title of Khan 
Bahadur. Nadir Shah got his son Nasrullab Mirza married 
to a royal princess and placed Mohammad Shah on the throne 
in* the presence of all the chiefs and noblemen of India. On tho 
7th of Safar 1152 Nadir Shah came out ol: the fort. He soon 
completed his Indian journey and entered the boundary of 
Persia through the same way by which he had come to India. 

After the departure of Nadir Shah to Persia Mohammad 
Shah appointed Umdatul Mulk Amir Khan as third Bakhshi and 
Mohammad Ishaq Khan Bahadur was appointed to the post 
of Biwan of the piivaie propei-ties with the title of Motma*- 
uddaula. Azimullah Khan was appointed Karawal Begijo. Syed 
Salabat Khan was appointed Bakhshi in the ministerial depai*t- 
ment and Tarbiat Khan was appointed superintendent of artillery. 
Masum All Khan was appointed Post-Master- General and 
royal historian and Moizuddin Khan was given the service of 
Mir Atashi. From the beginning of his reign Mohammad Shah 
was averse to Turaneo nobles and the late war with Nadir Shah 
still more embittered bis feelings against them. 

In the year 1157 Mohammad Shah with Umdatulmnlfr, 
Abul Mansoor Khan, Safdar and other nobles started from 
Shahjabanabad and reached Sambal Motadabad to punish ,;|^i 
Mohammad K||an Bobillah, who had raised the standard of 
revolt. AU Mohammad Khan finding himself incapable of facing 
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tbe King, througli tte intervention of Minister Kamruddin 
Khan, presented himself before the King with tribute, Moham- 
mad Shah returned to Shahjahanabad victorious. On th^j^^ 
of Jamadiulakhir 1158 Hijree the report of the death of 
iZakaria Khan Viceroy of Lahore reached the King, Shah Newaz 
Khan, son of Zakaria Khan, was appointed Subadar of Lahore and 
Multan, Ahm-id Shah, son of Mohammad Shah, was blessed 
with a son in the same year. In 1159 Hijree Umdatulmulk 
was killed by a man in the Imperial DIwan-i-Khas. In 1160 
Hijree Nasir Mohammad Khan, Viceroy of Kabul, came to the 
King and was presented with suitable dress after which he 
returned to Kabul. 

Ahmad Shah Durranee, was a resident of Herat and the son 
of a nobleman. He was by nationality an Afghan. In the 
beginning of the reign of Nadir Shah he was taken prisoner by 
ibe King, and kept as one of the slaves in the royal palace. 
Gradually his position impioved and he was fortunate enough 
to be considered as the principal associate of Nadir Shah. He 
came to India with Nadir Shah. When Nadir Shah leturned 
from India and directed liis course towards the borders of 
Persia, Ahmad Shah was with him. Nadir Shah Avas at la^t 
killed by the people of his own ariii} . (A detailed history of 
the reign of Nadir Sliah is given in Nadirnamah and need not 
be repeated here. I begin the history of Ahmad Shah Dur- 
raneo.) After the assassination of Nadir Shall, Ahmad Shah 
Dun*aneo with his army and the men of his own (da^s fled 
towards Kandahar. On his way he jiut on the royal crown. 
As luck w^oald have it Nasir Khan, Viceniy of Kabul, and Mir 
Mohammad Sayeed were coming to Nadir Shah with a largo 
amount of roveimo of Kabul and of the teiiitories in charge of 
Zakaria Khan. Ahmad Shall Durrance attacked them in tlie 
way, and having defeated tiiem, took possession of the treasure. 
By kind treatment he won over Nasir Khan and Mir Moham- 

f Std Sayeed to his side and brought them w ith him to Kandahar. 

aviug reached a place near Kandahar he ba4 a tough fight 
with the governor of the place who was appointed by Nadir 
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Shah. The Governor was killed and his army surrendered and 
the whole of Kandahar eamo into the possession of Ahmad 
Shah. On his behalf he re-appointed Nasir Khan Viceroy of 
Kabul and ordered him to remit five lakhs of rupees on his 
arrival at Kabul and to depute five Durmnee horsemen to carry 
out the order. Nasir Khan soon arrived at Kabul and conveyed 
the order to the Afghans of Kabul. They refused to obey. 
Nasir Khan said, “ If you don^t pay ttie money, what 
means would you adopt to protect j^ourselves against the 
persecutions of Ahmad Shah Durranee. The Afghans said 
that they were ready to fight and took a solemn vow in 
this respect. Nasir Khan expelled tlie five Durranecs. On 
hearing this news, Aluriad Shah Durranec came straight to 
Kabul. The Afghans of that place broke tlieir promise and stood 
alot^f. Nasir Klian fled ficjn Kabul and came to Peshawar. 
He fully guaidcd some of the passes and himself took refuge 
in a strong fort. Tiie Afghans of Kabul joined Ahmad Shah 
Durraiiee who now proceeded towards Peshawar. Nasir Khan 
wilh his little army Ijcgan to make prcpjralions for the defence. 
But before tlie arrival of Ahmad Shah he left the fort and fled 
to Lahore, lie arrived sife at Lahore and took his quarters in 
a mosque, On hearing’ the news of the arrival of Nasir Khan, 
Shah Newaz Klian, Viceroy of Lahore, went to see him and 
supplied him with tents, furniture, horses, elepliauts and four 
lakhs of rupees in easli. Froiu Lahore Nasir Khan went to 
Delhi. .After plundering Peshawar Ahmud Shah Duvranee pro- 
ceeded towards Ldliorc. Shall Newaz Klian lust intended to 
fight with Ahmad Shah ; but subbeijuently tied to Sbahjahan- 
abad. After plundering Laliore to his hearths content Ahmad 
Shah marched to Shahjahanabad. l\lohamniad Shah appointed 
bis son Ahmad Mirza to the command of the Imperial army. 
The court nobles and the Vizier Itimaduddaullah Qamruddin 
Khan and AMul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang Mir Atish were 
put in command of their respective forces; Eajah Isri Singh, sou 
of Jaya Singh, and other Rathore Rajas were also given different 
posts in the army. This combined force loft' Delhi on the 
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ISth Moharrum 1161 Hiji-ee* Thas it was that prince Ahmad 
Mirza with all the nobles, the sardars and the rajas and 
with 6,000 horse and a strong artillery staried from Shah- 
jahanabad, and after a long march halted at the bank of the 
Sutlej. He erected ramparts round his encampment with a 
ditch round it and, having fortified it, waited for Ahmad Shah 
Durranee. Ahmad Shah appeared with his army, and artillery 
fight M^ent on from the 15th to the 28th Babiulawwal result- 
ing in much loss of life. Vizier Itmaduddaulah Qamruddin 
Khan was killed on the 20th Eabiulawwal, having been struck 
with a cannon ball in his camp. This event caused such 
a panic among Isri Singh, son of Rajah Jaya Singh, and 
the other Rathore Rajas, that with a body of 60,000 cavalry 
and infantry they all fled precipitately to their country. But in 
spite of this mishap Moinul Mulk, son of Qamruddin Khan, and 
Abdul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang showed remarkable eoigrage> 
and tried hard to revive the spirit of the imperial anny. On 
the 28th Rabiulawwal Ahmad Shah Durranee assaulted the 
Vizier*8 army with a strong column. Moinul Mulk fought 
with great biavery. Most of the Turranee Sardars were killed. 
The princess force was about to bo much harassed by Ahmad 
Shah Durranee's army, when Abdul Mansoor Khan Bahadur 
Safdar Jang despatebccl a reinforcement to the prince, placed 
himself with his detachment of the ISIoghuls and artillery 
between Moinul Mulk and Ahmad Shah, Ahmad Shah Du- 
rance’s force was much harassed by those of the A^izier and the 
prineo, and now that Safdar Jang fell upon him with a strong 
detachment and artillery and slew most of his companions, 
great confusion was caused in his army. He was at last 
repulsed and took to flight. Prince Ahmad Mirza was victorious. 
Mobamma<l Shall was suffering from a fatal disease. But the 
news of the suc^ce-^'s gave him a temporary relief. He sent 
Moinul ^Mulk the Vizier^’s sou a khilat and a sanad, appointing 
him the A^iceroy of Lahore, and issued orders to the prince and 
Abul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang to present themselves before 
Imn. The priifee conferred upon Moinul Mulk the royal 
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sftiiad and the title of distinction. Moinul Hulk hnvin^ 
finished the funeral ceremonies of his father, sent the bier to 
Shahjahanabad and with his regiment inarched to Lahora 
Having heard the alarming news of the serious illness of the 
Emperor the prince, Ahmad Mirza and Abul Mansoor Khan 
Safdar Jang with the chiefs and the victorious army, proceeded 
with all speed towards Shahjahanabarl. On the 27th Rabiussani 
1161 Hijree in the thiity-first year of his leign, Mohammad 
Shah breathed his la-^t. This heart-stirring news reached prince 
Ahmad Mirza and Abul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang at Paniput* 

Mohammad Shah was a good King, shrewd, and fai> 
sighted. His court nobles were also accomplished and qualified. 
In the beginning of bis reign he was entirely in the hands of his 
minister Amir ul Umra Hosain Ali Khan and Qutbulmulkp 
But he took the Tuvaneo nobles into his confidence and with 
their, support as well as by his sheer torce of individuality, his 
high literary qualification and his persuasive eloquence he put 
down the disloyal Syeds. After gaining full influence and power 
he tried to extricate himself from the influence of the Tuflmee 
nobles like Nizam-ul-Mulk, Qamruddin Khan and others. After 
the overthrow of the Turanee nobles he reigned with complete 
independence, and by wise and good administration maintained 
the prestige of hLs empiro. Then he broke the influence of 
Khwajah Aeim, Sameamuddaulah Khandaurau, and passed Ihe 
rest of his life in the full enjoyment of power and dignity, Both 
before and after the appearance of Nadir Shah he protected him- 
self from the machinations of the wily and the nnscniplous and 
the intrigues of the Mahrattas and the Rohillas and reigned with 
perfect peace and freedom for a period of SI years. He eamwl 
the heartfelt gratitude of his people by las peaceful rule. Ho 
was the last de facto King of the Babar dynasty. He was juwi, 
naerciful, magnanimous, and his high character, both public 
and private, won him the esteem and admiration of his people 
jLlimad Slutli. 

Abul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang, a distinguished noblemmii 
fortunately present and he at once put the crown on ttie heid 
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of Prince Ahmad Mirza and announced his installation as King* 
After that Abul Mansoor left in hot haste and proceeded to 
the garden of Salamar near Delhi and pitched his tent there. 
At the same place on the 5th of Jamadiulawwal of the same 
year with the consent of all the high functionaries of the state 
Ahmad Shah was proclaimed King and ascended his hereditary 
throne. All the states officials and court nobles made presents 
to His Majesty and offered him their most hearty and loyal 
congratulations. The last remains of Mohammad Shah after 
the performance of the prelimin^iry funeral ceremonies, were 
taken with royal pomp and grandear to a place near the tomb 
of Nizamuddin Shah and buried. 

On the 7th of Jamadiulaww^al, Ahmad Shah mounted 
a takhtraw^an and proceeded from the garden of Salamar accom- 
panied by the high functionaries of the state and the grandees 
of the court, with all royal pomp and grandeur, and entered 
the fort of Sbabjahanabad amidst the hearty congratulations 
of the people. On the Friday following he again mounted the 
taktitrawan and in the same royal stylo went to the Juma 
Masjid, where prayers were offered in his name. Ho preseufed 
the theologians with suitable robes of honour, wended his way 
back to tlic fort, distributing alms to the poor along the route* 
During this time both Murtaza Khan and Mureed Khan died, 
and news reached Ahmad Shah from the Deccan that Nizamul- 
Mulk had breathed his last at Burhampore. On the 4th 
Jamadiulakhir of the same year the King appointed Abul 
Mansoor Khan SafJar Jang his prime minister and oouferred 
upon him a precious robe of honour and the title of Madar-ul- 
Maham Wazirul Mimialik Burhanul Miilk Sipahsalar. On Saadat 
Khan Ziilfikar Jang was conferred the title of Amirul Umra, 
who was also given the jiost of first Bakhshi. Ahmad Ali Khan 
was given the Subadarship of Akbarabad, and the posts of 
Bakhshi and Arz ^lukanur. Najmuddaulah was made the Diwau 
of Khalsft Shanfa ( government estates ). The eunuch Jawad 
Khan got the title of Nawab Bahadur and the post of Nazamt. 
Intizamaddaulah son of Qamaradddin Khan was appointod the 
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Subedar of Mtiradabad and the Wazinil Mumalik Safdar Jang 
the Subedar of Ajmere. 

Ahmad Shah Durranee invaded Lahore a second lime. 
Moinul Mulk opposed him. But peace was concluded and on 
taking some money; he returned to Kandahar. On the 5th Zilhij 
of the same year, Wazirul Mumalik Saf<]ar Jang in company 
with Ahmad Shah proceeded from Shahjahanabad to Koel. 
Wazirul Mumalik left the King at Koel, and with his own 
army^^l%ent to Kauriaganj, situated at a short distance from 
Farrukhabad. The wife of Mohammad Khan Bangash had no 
other alternative than to submit. She made lier appearance 
before Wazirul Mumalik and conciliated him by paying him 
70 lakhs of rupees. After settling this affair Wazirul Mumalik 
realised some money from Sadullah Khan in the shape of present. 
Ahmad Shah then left Koel on the 1 8th of Safar 1163 Hijree 
and returned to Shahjahanabad. 

Some time after this Wazirul Mumalik Safdar Jang gave 
twelve villages free of Government demands to the mother of 
Kaeta Khan Bangash. He took all the districts that were in the 
possession of the Bangash and in his place appointed Rajah 
Nawab llac, wliohadall along acted as his deputy. Waziiul 
Mumalik then left for Shahjahanabad, and appeared before the 
King. liajah Nawab Kae now took up the administration of 
the province that was put in his charge, and made Kanauj his 
capital. He was high handed in his proceedings, and oppressed 
the Afglians and confined the relations of Kaem Khan and their 
followers in the fort of Allahabad. The Afghans therefore con- 
spired against him and attempted to assassinate him. Ahmad 
Khan severed his connection from Wazirul Mumalik and joined 
the Afghans, who all combined to rise against Raja Nawab Rae. 

The intelligence of this rising having l>een conveyed to 
Rajah Nawab Rae, he came out of Kanauj with his army and « 
awaited the arrival of reinforcement from the wazier, whom be 
had asked for assistance. Wazirul Mumalik received thia 
intelligence on Friday the 12th Shaban of 1168 Hijree, took leave 
of the King and pitched his camp outside of Sathar, and sent 
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%b couem-im-law Nasimddin Haidar Khan to the help of Rajah 
Nawab Rae. But before reinforcements could reach Nawab 
Rae, the Afghans in a body attacked him, got into his camp 
and slew him. After hearing this sad news ffa^irul Mumalik 
again informed the King and took leave of him for the second 
time. The imperial forces were also sent to the assistance of 
the Wazier. Najumuddaulah Ishaq Khan Bahadur and some 
other court nobles also accompanied the Wazier. Wazier 
Mumalik Safdar Jang thus proceeded to the scene of acti^^ with 
more than 70^000 cavalry and a very large number of infantry. 
Ahmad Khan Bangash opposed this huge army with a strong 
body of the Afghans. A pitched battle was fought and 
Wazirul Mumalik Safdar Jang was completely de||ated. 
Mirza Nasiruddin Haider coasin-indaw of the Wazier, Kawab 
Najumuddaulah Ishaq Khan Bahadur and other oflBicerfl and 
nobles were killed. Wazirul Mumalik fled to Shahjahanabad 
and pitched his camp at the bank of the Jamna. The King sent 
kind and sympathetic words to him and gave him every encour- 
agement. Ere long the Wazier made another preparation for 
an attack on Ahmad Khan Bangash. He engaged the services 
of the Ilolkar and other Mahratta chiefs, and with a strong 
detachment of 20,000 horse marched against the Bangash. 
Hostilities commenced and the battle raged furiously and many 
Afghans wei'e slain, ’^he Mahrattas mode a great slaughter 
and laid waste the country of the enemy. Ahmad Khan 
Bangash and Sadulkh Khan Rohillah who had come to his aid 
were completely routed and fled to the hills of Kumaon. The 
Mahrattas as well as the Wazier's detachments chased them 
and invested the mountains. Many Afghans could not stand 
the climate of that mountainous region and died from the effects 
of it. Ahmad Khan Bangash and Sadollah Rohillah wer^ 
hard pressed and compelled to surrender. They euppliantly 
made overtures for peace through tho intercession of th^ 
Mahrattas. On taking 16 lakhs of rupees Wazirul Mumalik 
left Farukhabad. 
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Itohillah with Sadullah Khan on Ijarah. Some of the estateft 
of Eaem Khan wete given to the Mahrattas and gome taken hf 
Wafciet himself* The Wazier then proceeded to Ondh^ and 
after settling matters there, went to Allahabad and Benares*, 
When affairs at Allahabad and Beiififcies were satisfactorily 
managed, he returned to Oudh and took up the administration 
of the province. This was the year when the province of 
Allahabad was given to him and the provinces of Ajmere and 
Akbarabad to Amiml Umra Zulfikar Jang. Tlirongb his bad 
policy, Amitul Umra Zulfikar Jang was worsted by Surajmal 
Jat, a big zemindar of the Akbarabad district, and was obliged to 
make peace with him, till at last he repaired to Ajmere. Even 
at Ajmere he could not cope with the Rajputs, had to conclude 
peace with them, and came to Shahjahanabad. At Shah- 
jahanabad he was reprimanded by the King and removed from 
the post of Amirul Umra, which was given to Gaziuddin Khan 
Feeroz Jang, the eldest son of Nizamul Mulk Asif Jah. Nasir 
Jang Nizamuddaulah Bahadur, the second son of Nizamul Mult, 
who acted in the Deccan as a deputy in the lifetime of his father, 
after the death of his father, became the viitnal master of it 
and was such a terror in the land that not a single Mahratta 
could rise against him. By the command of His Majesty he 
had to proceed up to the Narbada in the year 11C2 Hijrce, but 
returned to the Deccan in consequence of the disturbance created 
by Mozafferjang. 

Mozafferjang was Nizamul Mulk’s daugbter^s son and held 
the post of Subadar of Bijapur. He attemi)ted to take Aroot in 
alliance with Hoeain Dost Khan ; nay actually took it with 
the aid of the French troops of Pondiche)r}^ Hearing this 
Nasir Jang advanced with 70,000 cavalry, 100,000 infantry 
and a formidable artillery and met Mozafferjang in the field. 
After severe fighting Mozafferjang was defeated and brought 
before Nash* Jang who passed the rainy season in Aroot* 
Himmat Khan and otherr, who were the servants of Nasir Jang, 
in collusion with the French of Pondicherry, made a night 
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littack on their master, in which Nasir Jang was shot dead. 
Mozafferjang, then a prisoner, was released by the rebels and 
proclaimed the ruler of the Deccan. In consultation with the 
Afghans and the French, Mozafferjang proceeded towards 
Hyderabad. Two months after this, relations between MozafEer- 
jang, Himmat Khan and the Afghans were strained, so much 
so, that they opposed one another. The French aided Mozaffer- 
jang, a«iS Himmat Khan was supported by the Afghans. In a 
pitched battle that was fought between the two belligerents both 
MuzaSerjang and Himmat Khan were slain. Baja Eaghunath 
Das who was an attendant of great rank of Mozafferjang 
enlisted the sympathies of the French and acknowledged Saiyid 
Mohammad Khan Salabat Jang, the third son of Nizamul Mulk, 
as the ruler of the Deccan. lie as well as the French, accepted 
service under Saiyid Mohammad Khan and proceeded to 
Aurangabad. ® 

It was at this time that Balaji advanced from Poona to 
Aurangabad, but the local governor lluknuddaula saved himself 
on payment of Es. 1,50,000 to him. Saiyid Mohammad Khan 
passed the rainy season in Aurangabad, and on tlio ]fth Zilbij 
1164 Hijree marched to Poona with a view to chastise Balaji. 
Balaji opposed him with 50,000 cavalry. The Mahrattas were 
much harrassed by the artillery of the French. They were 
attacked under cover of night and Balaji fled. Peace was, 
however, concluded* 

After the conclusion of peace, Salabat Jang proceeded to 
Hyderabad and sect for Ruknuddaulah and Samsamuddaulah, 
Both of them w^ent to Hyderabad, and Euknuddaulah was vested 
W’ith full powers. But news reached the King that Nasir Jang 
was slain. Just on hearing this His Majesty appointed 
Gaziuddin Khan Feerozjang, the elder brother of Nasir Jang, 
Subadar of the Deccan. Feerozjang left for Hyderabad but it 
60 happened that on reaching Aurangabad he died and Saiyid 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur Salabat Jang continued the Viceroy 
of the Deccan as before. 
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Itt 1166 Hijtee, Ahmad Shah Abdalee marched from 
Kandahar to Lahore. Moinul Mulk the local governor opposed 
him, but in the end concluded peace. Ahmad Shah Abdalee 
appointed him the governor of the province of Lahore on his 
behalf and left the place. 

On hearing this Ahmad Shah sent a firman to Wazirul 
Mumalit: Safdarjang and asked him to present himself befoi^ 
His Majesty. In obedience to the ro3’‘al summons^ Wazirul 
Mumalik came to Delhi in the month of llajab of the same year 
and had an audience of the King. Somehow or other the 
Wazier was displeased with the eunuch Nawab Bahadur Jawad 
Khan who had already become a disturbing element in the empire 
and wished to get rid of him. He invited .lawad Khan to his 
house and assassinated him. The King was annoyed at this 
and feared for the safety of his own life. He entered into 
a Icagite with Intizamuddaulah, son of Karmuddin Khan, and 
conspired to get rid of Wazirul Mumalik. After the death of 
Gaziuddin Khan Feerozjang, Meer Sliahabuddin Khan got into 
friendly relations with Wazirul Mumalik. Wazirul Mumalik 
took great interest in him and had at last the title of Jniadul 
Mulk Gaziuddin Khan Bahadur Feerozjang conferred upon him 
and the post of Amiriil Umra given him by the King. But the 
man proved ungrateful to his benefactor. He entered into 
a conspiracy with the mother of the King and Intizamuddaulah 
and plotted against Safdarjang. Ihe outcome of all these 
intrigues was that relations between the King and the Wazier 
became more and more strained. Hot words passed between 
them and the Wazier discontinued his attendance in court. 

On a certain night the King wrote a letter in his own hand- 
writing and summoned the commanding officer of the Wazier's 
artillery who was living in the royal fort and was in charge of 
it. His Majesty then handed over the letter to him and gave 
him certain messages to be convoyed to the Wazier. After 
ft good deal of discussion he had to leave the fort and go to the 
Wazier. As soon as he got out, the King ordered the Nazir to 
turn out all the men of the Wazier from the foil, shut its gate. 
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and refuse admission to all those who were in any way connected 
with the Wazier. By His Majesty^s order the Kazir turned 
out all the men of the Wazier^ s artillery and shut all the gates 
of the fort. The soldiers of the imperial forces were then 
posted on the bastions and ramparts in which the next morning 
guns were put in position and persistent fire opened on Dilkosha 
the palace of the Wazier. The Wazirul Mumalik left the place 
and repaired to another palace of his, which was at some distance 
from the fort. For some days he hesitated to fight with the 
King and at last made up bis mind to proceed to his province. 
He left Shabjahanabad without the permission of the King, 
and pitched his tent at a place at some distance from the 
imperial city. Although he had made up his mind to go to his 
province without mating any armed opposition to the King, 
some misohievous men prevailed upon him and made him 
change his resolution. He took some man of doubtful paVentage 
and set him up as King, and opposed the reigning sovereign in 
the name of the pretender. He then sent his family to the 
fort of Surajmal Jat, and asked the Jat to come to his assistance, 
who hurried to the scene of action with his armed body of 
retainers and joined the Wazier ’s forces. Amirul Umra 
Imdadul Mulk Gbaziuddin Khan and Iiitizamuddaulah and the 
other nobles and functionaries of the state sided with the King, 
and Surajmal Jat laid waste old Delhi, and at Shabjahanabad 
Amirul Umra Gbaziuddin Khan looted the houses of Ishaq 
Yar Khan, Ismail Beg Khan and other relatives and depen- 
dents of Safdarjang, which all were valued at erores of 
rupees. The disturbance lasted six months. At last Safdarjang 
made overtures for peace, on condition that he be allowed to 
remain in undisturbed possession of the provinces of Oudh and 
Allahabad as before. The King, Intizamuddaulah and Ghazi- 
uddin Khan all accepted tae terms. Peace was concluded, and in 
the month of Mohnrram 11G7 in the sixth year of the accession 
of Ahmad Shah the Wazier left the place for his province with 
bis family, relatives and forces, and Delhi was free from turmoil 
and disturbance. 
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The opimsitioii af Qhasinddin Khan Feeros <lahg to 
Ahmad Shah and the blinding: of ^the eyes of that 
Ijonooent King with a needle. 

Ghaziuddin Khan Peeroz Jang was by natm*e perfidious and 
intriguing. He saw that the most opportune time for estaBli- 
shing his power and influence would be when Safdar Jang was 
removed from the scene. He therefore plotted against the 
tCing and sought opportunities to depose him. He had applied 
to Mulhar Rao Holkar and other Mahratta chiefs to assist the 
King in his war against the Wazier ; and these Mahratta 
chiefs arrived after the hostilities had ceased. Ghaziuddin 
Khan therefore seized this opportunity of making an alliance 
with them, and with their assistance invested the fort of Suraj 
Mai Jat, against whom ho bore a grudge for his having espoused 
the cause of the Wazier. Suraj Mai Jat was strong enough to 
cope with the Mahratta chiefs and Ghaziuddin Khan combined 
and he maintained his ground with great coumgc and resolution. 
He was in possession of the forts of Deck, Kunbhera and 
Bharatpur, which all were well fortified. He kept strong 
garrisons in them and put guns in position op their bastions 
and ramparts. As the capture of these strong forts was 
impossible without the use of big guns Ghaziuddin Khan 
asked the King to send him the imperial guns for his use. This 
prayer the King did not gi-ani at the instance of Intizamuddaulah 
which gave great offence to Ghaziuddin Khan. Suraj Mai Jat 
sent representationB to the King as well as to the Wazier telling 
them that the combined influence of the Mahrattas and 
Ghaziuddin Khan, if they got into power, would greatly affect 
the stability of the empire. It was therefore desirable that Hie 
Majesty should proceed to Secunderabad and pitch his camp 
there, under the pretence of a pleasure trip, or a hunting eicui> 
eion, or the settlement of Mahabat Khalsa, and if His Majesty 
io desired ask Safdar Jang also to go with the royal party. 
This movement was highly calculated to quell the disturbance 
Claused by the Mahrattas and Ghaziuddin Khan, The King 
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accepted tbe proposal and His Majesty together with his ministers 
and the principal nobles of the state with the troops stationed 
at Shahjahanabad proceeded to Secunderabad where the royal 
camp was pitched. At the instigation of Ghaxiuddin Khan the 
Mahrattas attacked the royal army at night. The King, the 
ministers and the nobles mounted their eleph^ints and at mid^ 
night left Shahjahanabad in hot haste and got into the royal fort. 
The Mahrattas plundered the royal camp and looted the proper- 
ties of the King, the ministers and the nobles. Ghaziuddin 
Khan followed the royal party and entered Shahjahanabad, 
the Mahrattas retreating to their own country. Thus . it was 
that Suraj Mai J at escaped’ the attack. The first thing that 
Ghaziuddin Khan did was to capture and depose Intizamud- 
daulah. For himself he secured the post of Prime Minister and 
liad the posts of Mir Atashi and Amirul Umra conferred pn the 
son of Khan Dauran and the post of Samsamuddaulah on Khan 
Bahadur Mansoor Jang. Samsamuddaulah appointed Rai Shitab 
Rai, the father of the author, to the post of Naib Mir Atashi. 
Raja Nagar Mai was appointed governor of Khalsa Sharifa 
(personal estate^ of the King) and Abdul Majid Khan Cashmiri 
a bodyguard. 

On the 10th of Shabaii 1167 Ghaziuddin Khan and Sam- 
samuddaulah having made arrangements for the discharge of 
their duties in the roj^al fort, started to pay their respects to 
Ahmad Shah. On their return they began to speak ill of His 
Majesty and enumerate his failings. On hearing this Ahmad 
Shah jumped from his throne and fled into the harem. Ghazi- 
uddin Khan asked Mohammad Khan to follow him. That 
miscreant, having no regard for his past allegiance to the 
Babar dynasty, entered the royal harem. He caught hold of 
Ahmad Shah and took off his turban. With one hand ho heW 
the hair of the King^s head and with the other that of his mother. 
He then dragged them out, of the royal harem to the hall of 
public audience, kicking them mercilously in the way. The 
nobles and the royal domestics stood gazing and felt no 
|dty at the brutal sight, till at last the innocent King and his 
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mother were confined in the hous^ reserved for the imprieofiiiiMt 
of moniirchs. Not content with this humiliation of the Iting. 
the sooundi’el Ghajsiuddin Khan had His Majesty and his 
mother blinded with a poisonous needle passed through their 
eyes, 

Alamgiir IL 

After blinding Ahmad Shah and sending him to prison 
Imadul Mulk Ghaziuddin Khan installed Aziziiddin, eon of 
Moizudditt Jahandar Shah, who was an old man, on the throne 
and designated him Alamgir II. 

Safdar Jang proceeded to his province and took up its 
administration. But ho suddenly fell ill and died on the 17th 
Zilhij 1167. His son Sliujauddaulah Bahadur was appointed in 
his place, and Ismail Beg Khan, a trusted Sardar of his father, 
was appointed his deputy. This man also died soon after, and 
Timkin Khan, the Lord Chamberlain of Safdar Jang, became 
Deputy Governor of the province. Nawab Shujauddaulah who 
was the very incarnation of bravery and courage, busied 
himself in chastising the refractory people of his province, and 
by dint of care and able management brought prosperity to his 
people and his country. After the death'' of Moinul Mulk the 
Governorship of Lahore was given to his son, Mir Muuim, and 
the mother of Mir Munim took upon herself the administration 
of the province. During her reign the Sikhs increased in 
number and power. Imadul Mulk Ghaziuddin Khan after th^ 
completion of his business thought of proceeding towards Lahore. 
He came out of Sliahjahanabad with a large army, and on his 
arrival at Paniput, pitched his ('amp. lie was ill-treated and 
dishonoured by a band of his own subordinaten, who were called 
Sindagh and who were kept under strict surveillance in the 
time of Safdar Jang. They dragged Ghaziuddin Khan up to 
their camp. But on his most abject supjilications, they sent him 
back to his camp. By the order of Ghaziuddin Khan and 
Najibuddaulah the band of miscreants the Sindagh was put 
to the Bword. Imadul Mulk himself returned to Shahjahanabad. 

He spent some time in the collection of arms and the recraitmont 
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of soldiers, and having completed his arrangements, took Princo 
Ali Gauhar, son of Alamgir II, with him and proceeded towards 
Lahore. In the way he halted at Lodhiana, From there he 
wrote a letter to his aunt, asking her to send his wife to him» 
The lady thereupon sent him her daughter with suitable dowry. 
Ghaziuddin Khan then sent an army to Lahore. This army 
on its arrival at Lahore arrested the wife of Moinul Mulk 
(the aunt and mother-in-law of Ghaziuddin Khan) and brought 
her to Ghaziuddin Khan, Ghaziuddin Khan succeeded in 
gaining her to his side by coaxing, cajolery and loquacity, and 
started with her to Shahjahanabad. He appointed Adina Beg 
Governor of Lahore on his payment of 30 lakhs of rupees. 

When Ahmad Shah Durance received the news of the wicked- 
ness of Ghaziuddin Khan and of the forcible carrying off of the 
wife of Moinul Mulk, he got much enraged and prepared to 
march to Delhi. Adina Beg fled to the forest as soon as Ahmfld 
Shah Durance arrived at Lahore. Ahmad Shah took possession 
of Lahore, as he had done before, and proceeded towards Delhi. 
Ghaziuddin Khan got frightened at tliis and taking his mother- 
in-law with him left Delhi. He met Ahmad Shah on his vrsiy, 
who first rej)riman(ie(i him, and then subsequently on account 
of the intercession of his mother-in-law, treated him kindly and 
sympathetically. Ahmad Shah sent the wife of Moinul Mulk 
to Lahore, and on the 7th Jamadi-ul-Awwal 1170 Hijree made 
his entrance into the foii of Shahjahanabad. He pillaged and 
plundered Shahjahanabad to his hearts content, and raanying 
the daughter of the brother of Alamgir TI to his son Tinmour 
Shah, left the city, and advanced to the country of Suraj Mai 
Jat. He caused an indiscriminate slaughter in Muttra. But 
as Suraj Mai Jat possessed well-fortified and well-garrisoned 
foils, he was saved from his attack. With a view to exact 
money from Shujauddaulah, (jrhaziuddin Khan marched against 
him with a detachment of Ahmad Shah’s forces. Shujauddaulah 
met his combined force on his frontier and defeated Ghaziuddin 
Khan. After his repulse Ghaziuddin Khan made friends with 
Sudullah Khan Robilla, w^ho had^beeii on intimate tarns with 
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Shujauddaulah and through his intervention made Shujanddaulah 
agree to pay him 3 lakhs of rupees, which he remitted through 
a military officer of Ahmad Shah to the military cainp of 
Ahmad Shah. He himself repaired to Farrukhabad, where he 
awaited the instructions of Ahmad Shah. It so happen^ that 
plague broke out in an epidemic form in the military camp of 
Ahmad Shah, causing great moitality. Ahmad Shah was thus 
forced to proceed towards Kandahar, and at the time of his depar- 
ture he conferred the office of Amirul Umra on Najibuddaulah, 
and recommended him to Alamgir II. 

Hearing of the departure of Ahmad Shah Durranee to 
Kandahar Imadul Mulk took Ahmad Khan Bangash and Raghu- 
nath Rao Mahratta with him and with their combined forces 
proceeded from Farrukhabad towards Shahjahanabad. Najibud- 
daulah and the other grandees and state functionaries made 
every preparation for opposing Imadul Mulk. Imadul Mulk 
invested Shahjahanabad for forty or fifty days, and cannonading 
commenced from both sides. At last Najibuddaulah was worsted 
in the combat and compelled to leave the city and proceed 
towards Sahaianpur. With Ahmad Khan Bangash, Imadul 
Mulk entered Shahjahanabad and took up^hb administration of 
the state. It was at this time that Rai Shiiab Rai proceeded 
to Azimabad, having been appointed by the command of the 
King and the W azier to the post of Diwan to the Government 
esates (K balsa Sharifa) in the province of Bihar, the author 
having been left with Imadul Mulk. On his arrival at Azim- 
abad Rai Shitab Rai took up the management of the Government 
estates which ho did with very gi*eat credit. 

Before the arrival of Imadul Mulk at Shahjahanabad, 
Prince Ali Gauhar had left the place with a large body of retainers 
to take up the administration of the jagirs which were given 
him by the King and which lay in the district of Jhajjar. On 
his arrival at Shahjahanabad Imadul Mulk sent an army to 
fetch Ali Gauhar, who was compelled to return to Sbahjahana* 
bad. He entered the royal fort and lived in the house of Ali 
Mardan Khan. After fifteen days, Imadul Mulk besieged the 
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hou90 occupied by the Prince, with a view to arrest him. The 
Prince showed great courage and bmvery and came out of the 
house ; and after successfully fighting with the enemy escaped 
and joined the army of Mithal Rao Mahratta, which lay 
encamped near Takia majnoon. Mithal Rao received him 
with open arm sand treated him hospitably. After five or six days 
for fear of the displeasure of Imadul Mulk, he sent Prince Ali 
Gauhar to Farrukhnagar, a place forty miles distant from 
Shalijahanabad with one of his Sardars and a small force 
provided with money and supplies. The landlord of the place, 
Musa Khan, presented the Prince with 8 lakhs of rupees. The 
Prince iiassed through Kunjpura and went to Najibuddaulah in 
the district of iSaharanpur. Najibuddaulah received the Prince 
very kindly. He allowed him to remain witli him for eight 
months, after which he sent him towards Bengal. After 
wandering about the prince at la^t reached the country of the 
Rohillas. Saadullah Khan also gave him a royal reception. 
From there the Prince went to the province of Shujauddaulah. On 
the 9th of Jamadiiil Awwal 1171, Nawah Shujauddaulah came 
up 14 miles to receive him. He made the prince a present of 101 
gold rnohurs, a lakhn^f rupees, two elephants, palanquins, some 
horse, tents, 'arms, ajid then allowed him to depart. Prince 
Ali Gauhar left the place and went to Allahatad, Mohammad 
Quli Khan came to receive him and made suitable presents 
to him. He himself accompanied the Prince to Bihar, where 
the Prince succeeded in taking up its administration. 

In the first part of the month of Habiussani Hijree 

Imadul Mulk executed Alamgir II in the fortress of Feeroz- 
shah. The unfortunate king reigned six years and some months. 
A few months after the execution of Alamgir II, Imadul Mulk 
heard of the arrival of Ahmad Shah Dnnunee and felt his life 
in danger. He came out of Sbahjahanabad and started to meet 
Suraj Mai Jat, who gave him shelter, In 1172 Hijree Ahmad 
Shah Dumnee came to Lahore from Kandahar and expelled the 
Mahratias who were then in possession of it« From there he 
pwee^ded to Same AU Verdi Khan, which was in the suburbs 
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of Shfthjahanabad. He advanced further and did not stop till 
he arrived at Narvawal. As the rainy season was about to 
commence, ho pitched his camp at Sikandra a place 40 miles 
distant from Shahjahanahad. On the invitation of Ahmad 
Shah Durranee, Shujauddaulab proceeded from his province 
with 10,000 cavalry and joined the camp of Ahmad Shah, who 
received him most cordially. Najibuddaulah, Sadullah’ Khan 
and other Eohilla Sardars as w'cll as Ahmad Khan Bangash also 
joined Ahmad Shah, who treated them all with great hospitality. 
It was at this time that Sadasiv Rao alias Bhao and other 
chiefs and veteran soldiers under the generalship of Ibrahim 
Khan, and commanded by Biswas Rao, son of Balaji Rao, 
advanced from the Deccan to Shahjahanahad with a strong in- 
fantry, 80,000 cavalry, and an artillery trained in the European 
method, with the object of opposing Ahmad Shah Durranee and 
ovei-throwing the rule of the Timour dynasty and placing 
Biswas Rao on the throne of Delhi. When they reached 
Akbarabad Imadul Mulk andSuraj Mai Jat paid a visit to Bhao 
and started for Shahjahanahad and took the town and fort of 
Shahjahanahad from Yakoob Ali Khan, who w'as stationed 
there by Ahmad Shah Durr.anee with a small force. Imadul 
Mulk restored peace and order there and completely brought the 
fort into his possession. Bhao entrusted the command of the 
fort of Shahjahanahad to a Brahman named Adi Shankar, and 
left a small force there for its protection. Suraj Mai Jat 
took Imadul Mulk with him and reti-cated to his fort. Bhao 
proceeded with his officer and, forces to Kunjinira and took it. 
When Ahmad Shah Durranee came to know of all this, he 
was infuriated, and with his forces and those of Shujiiuddaulah 
Bahadur wdth liim, he passed through Bagpul, crossed the 
Jamuna and arrived at Faniput in («>m]«niy with Ahmad Khan 
Bangash. The Mahrattas, quite contrary to their usual practice, 
erected on the other aide of P.-iniput a rampart of cannons 
round their army which may be calkxl “ Saddi Atasbin.'’^ They 
also dug a deep trench rouiid tbe artillery and built anotBer 
fort with the earth thnji excavated. After the arrival of the 
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J4ahratt4si the army of Ahmad Shah Darranee, and his other 
comrades, came up to Shankar to meet them. Fight with 
cannons, muskets, arrows and swords commenced. The army of 
Ahmad Shah Durranee besieged Shankar and stopped all suppliea. 
When Ahmad Shah Durranee saw that in spite of the stoppage 
of supplies the Mahrattas showed no signs of coming out of 
their rampart mounted with cannons, on the 28th of RabittV 
awwal of the same year he mounted a horse and with all 
his army attacked the Shankar of the Mahrattas. But the 
fight continued. When Ahmad Shah Durmnee came to know 
that Oobind Pandit, Zilladar of Etawah, with an army of 
10,000 men and supplies and treasure was about to arrive and 
help Bhao, he sent an officer with a force of 5,000 Kazalbash 
to meet him. This officer marched against Gobind Pandit 
whose forces were cut to pieces. II is supplies and treasure were 
takep possession of and sent to the camp of Ahmad ^hah 
Durranee. When the siege continued for a long time the 
Mahrattas felt the pang of the stoppage of supplies. Being 
thus harassed, on the 6th of Jamadiulakhir they put the 
English artillery under the command of Ibrahim Khan in front 
and came out of tl^e Shankar. Ahmad Shah accompanied by 
Shuje-uddaulah, Ahmad Khan Bangash and the other Rohilla 
officers also started to meet the enemy. A hard fight took 
place in which all the Mahrattas were killed at the hands of 
the Durranee, Rohilla and Afghan soldiers. As far as the eye 
could see a heap of corpses was visible, and with the blood of the 
slain the land looked like a ruby mine of Badakshan. The flag 
of victory was hoisted by Ahmad Shah Durranee. Twenty-two 
thousand Mahratfca women and children were taken prisoners. 
The army of Ahmad Shah Durranee seized 50,000 horses* 
200,000 cows and camels and 500 elephants as booty. The 
rest of the Mahratta forces which had managed to escape from 
the battlefield were killed in the way by the residents of Shah- 
jahanabad. Their treasure and goods were also looted. Not 
a single Mahrattai could return alive to the Deccan. When Balaji 
Eao heard of the sad calamity, he fell ill and died soon often 
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Mulhar Rao Holkar and Bhao returned to the Deccan ail alone. 
For a long time no trace of the Mahrattas could be found iu 
the vicinity of Shahjahanabad. 

Shah Alam ruled as King of India, Shujauddaulah was 
appointed minister and Najibuddaulah acted as Amirul tlmra, 
A peremptory order was passed to post Najibuddaulah to Shah- 
jahanabad, and to ask Mirza Jiwan Bakht, son of Shah Alum, to 
serve as his deputy. Shah Alum along with Shujauddaulah 
was asked to return to Shahjahanabad from Bihar, where the 
former was crowned king. Shujauddaulah was gorgeously 
robed and sent to the province of Oudli. Ahmad Shah Durianee 
left for Kandahar on the 16 th of Shaban of the same year. On 
his arrival at Lahore he appointed his own deputy and proceed- 
ed towards Kandahar. Nawab Shujauddaulah Bahadur entered 
tbe province of Oudh with great pomp and splendour. Amirul 
Umja Najibuddaulah and Mirza Jiwan Bakht presented them- 
selves before the King. The Sikhs came out and killed the 
agents of Ahmad Shah Durranee stationed at Lahore. They 
selected Jath as their own king and struck coins in his name 
and took possession of the province of Lahore. On hearing all 
this Ahmad Shah Durranee returned to Lahore from Kandahar. 
He fought with the Sikhs and utterly routed them. He looted 
their property and himself remained at Lahoi*e. He first sent 
Nuiniddin Khan Abdali with a largo army to Kashmere and 
then marched to the province himeclf. He killed Jeewan 
Kashmiri who was Governor of the province and firmly estab- 
lished himself as its ruler. On taking possession of the forts, 
he left his agents at Lahore and returned to Kandahar. After 
the return of Ahmad Shah Durranee to Kandahar the Sikhs 
again appeared in large numbers and took possession of the 
i)rovince of Lahore and become very powerful. For some reason 
or .other, Amirul Umra Najibuddaulah and Suraj Mai Jat fell 
out. Suraj Mai Jat collected an army and made preparations 
to fight with Najibuddaulah and arrived within five or six kos 
Shahjahanabad. Amirul Umra Najibuddaulah came out of Shah« 
jahanabad with a large army to meet him* A severe fight 
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took place. Swraj Mai was killed in the struggle by Syed 
Mobammad Khan Balooch and Amirul Umra gained a eomplete 
victory. 

Shah Alum. 


Abul Mozaffer Jalaluddin Mohammad Shah Alum Badshah 
Ghazi was the son of Azizuddin Alamgir II. During the life- 
time of his father he had to fly from 'one place to another for 
fear of Imadul Mulk, with whom he had" to engage in many hard 
contests. At last he came to Bihar where with the help of 
Maharajah Shitab Rai the father of the author and the British 
East India Company he was crowned king of India. By 
forming an alliance with the minister Shujauddaulah, Bahadur 
and with the help of the English he reigned at Allahabad for " 
a long time. Tlie history of the period commencing from the 
beginnii^g of liis reign to the end of his rule at Allahabad will 
be wri^tm in the accounts of the Governors of Bengal. fVom 
Allahabad Shah Alum wanted to go to SJiahjahanabad, which 
was the capital of his fon fathers. After the death of Amirul 
Umra Najibnddaulah who served with the then Prince’* Ji wan 
Bakht at Shahjahanabach Shah Alum began to enlist the sym- 
pathies of men who*might help liim when occasion arose. After 
his accession to the throne the Maliraita Chiefs submitted a 
memorial to him from Deccan acknowledging their allegiance 
to the throne. This encouraged the King, who miidc up his 
mind to go to Delhi. Muniiaiddaulah, Wazirul Mumalik Shuja- 
uddaulah, Maharajah Shitab Rae Bahadur as well as the 
English, all prevented the King from going to Shalgahanabad. 
But as His Majesty pcrsi.4cd the English officials had to give 
in. Munimddaulah objected to accompany the King and made 
alliance with the Englisli, who gave him a jagir of one lakh 
of rupees in addition to the leases (tawalhud) of Kora and the 
province of AlMiabad. A year or two after this event, Lord 
Hastings went to Benares to meet Wazirul Mumalik Shujaud- . 
dulaah, with whom he settled Kora and the province of Allahabad. 
Muniruddaulah on his part paid all his dues to the company, 
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and it so h&^ppemi that he fell ill and died. Mirza Najal £lian$ 
however, arcoonq)anied the King, and Wazirul Munsalik Shnja^ 
uddaulah went with His Majesty to a distance of seven manzils 
(a manzilis 20 miles). Shujauddaulah dissuaded the King from 
going to Shahjahanabad. Shujauddaulah Bahadur however 
reached the King as far as Farukhabad and then went to Oudh^ 
His Majesty wending his way to ShahjahanaJ^. 

Shah Alum when a prince had asked the Mahraita chief to 
come and assist him. Those few of them who were saved from 
the sword of Ahmad Shah Abdali and were fighting amongst 
themselves in the Deccan and Malwa, joined togther, and equip- 
ping themselves with equipage and arms left for Shahjahanabad 
ostensibly witb the object of paying their respects to the King 
hut really with a view to increase their power and influence, and 
establish their authority in the imperial city. On reaching the 
Buburb&of Shahjahanabad the Mahrattas took up the adminis- 
tration of the outskirts in their hands, and under some pretence 
interfered with the affairs of Zabita Khan. Shah Alum reached 
Shahjahanabad, and entering the foi-t, sat on the throne and 
honoured Abdullah Khan, son of Abdul Hamid Khan Kashmiri, 
by appointing him his attendant. Within a^ short time the 
King found himself in congenial society. He conferred upon 
Abdullah Khan the title of Moiduddaullah Khan Khanezaman 
Farzand Khan Bahadur Bahram Jang and made him his Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The first thing that the Mahrattas did on reaching near Shah- 
jahanabad was to undermine the |)ower of Zabita Khan. They 
then began clamouring and making all sorts of complaints* 
The King was in a fix and took the advice of Najaf Khan. 
Najaf Khan was a strong man and he advised the King to chastise 
the Mahrattas for their impudence and effrontery. On receiving 
orders from the King, Najaf Khan came out of Shahjahanabad 
and mobilised an army. He made himself sufficiently strong to 
successfully cope with the Mahrattas, but his attempts were 
IruBtrated owing to the intrigues of influential men such as AbdiA 
Ahmad Khan, Hasan-uddin Khan and Bahadur AU Khan, who 
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conspired against him and advised the King to make peace with 
the Mahrattas. The King accepted their suggestion and issued 
orders to the guards to open the gates of the city. When the 
gates were opened, the Mahrattas entered the city without any 
molestation. The Mahratta chiefs accepted appointments under 
the King and were the recipients of royal favour. Under the 
advice of the state officers the King asked Mirza Najaf Khan to 
pay the expenses incurred in making peace with the Mahrattas. 
The Mirza had the courage to say in reply that he was 
a soldier, and as such was in possession of only the sword and 
shield and not of money. Through the intervention of Mirza 
Khalil, who was a shrewd and far-sighted man, and a friend 
of Mirza Najaf Khan, good and friendly relations were 
established between’ the Mahrattas and Mirza Najaf Khan. 
Mirza Najaf Khan thereupon paid a visit to the Mahratta 
chiefs ill their camp. The Mahrattas on their part received 
him most cordially. They made him a present of elephant^?, 
horses, trays of jewels and costly things and having gained his 
goodwill, gave him a most respectful and splendid farewell. 

Nawab Najaf Khan took the King and the Mahrattas with 
him, and with a^large force started from Shahjahanabad to 
the country of Zabita Khan. Zabita Klnn did not consider it 
politic to fight with the King, the Mahrattas and Najaf Khan, 
and repaired to Shakar Tal. Najaf Khan and the Mahratta 
chiefs left the King within ^ forty miles of Shahjahanabad, 
marched towards Shakar Tal and besieged it. When hard pressed, 
Zabita Khan made his escape and took shelter under Shujauddaulali. 
Najaf Khan and the Mahratta chiefs, having devastated the 
comitry ruled by Zabita Khan, directed their attention to the 
invasion of the country administered by Malik Hafiz Bahmat 
and others. The Prime Minister restored j)eace between the 
Mahratta chiefs and Najaf Khan on the one side and Zabita 
Khan, Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohillas on the other. During 
this period letters were received from the Deccan demanding 
a return of the Mahratta chiefs. Relying on the peace that had 
been concluded, the Mahrattas with Najaf Khan returned to 
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Shahjahanabad, from where the former started for the Deccan. 
At the time of their departure they recommended Mirza Najaf 
Khan to the King. 

Mirza Najaf Khan rose to high position. He obtained the 
sanction of the King to control the administration of those 
estates which Were not under the direct possession of His 
Majesty, and thus obtained royal warrants to take up the 
management of parts of Shahjahanabad and the dependencies 
of Akbarabad* He rnised an army of mercenary soldiers and 
marched against the Jats. The son of Suraj Mai Jat sent a 
force of 5,000 soldiers armed with muskets and about 16 cannons 
under the command of Shamroo Khan to oppose Najaf Khan. 
The two contending forces met at Kot and Jolesar in the suburbs 
of Akbarabad. In spite of his being wounded Najaf Khan 
showed such remarkable courage and fought with so much 
bravery that the enemy could not stand and at last fled. Thus 
victorious, Najaf Khan applied to the King for the Gover- 
norship of Akbai-abad. His request was granted by Ilis Majesty 
who sent him an appointment letter. He then took the fort 
of Akbarabad and brought the surrounding country under sub- 
jection, Ho then raised another army and with It besieged the 
foit of Deek, which was built by the son of Suraj Mai Jat. It 
was a strong well-garrisoned fort and it took Najaf Khan one 
whole year to take it. These successes established bis prestige 
and brought extensive territories under bis control ; and in recog- 
nition of bis services the King conferred upon him the title of 
Amiml-Umm and Zulfikaruddaulali Bahadur Ghalib Jang. The 
son of Suraj Mai Jat, who resided in the fort of Bharatpur, 
concluded peace with Najaf Khan on payment of a large 
sum of money. Najaf Khan rose in power and influence in the 
imperial court, and for a long time administered the country 
with great tact and ability. The people lived comfortably and 
in peace. 

During this time, under the orders of the King, Abdullah 
Khan Kashmiri and Prince Farkhunda Bakht started with the 
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imperiai forces from Sbabjahanabad towacdiSitluod«iid tatibla 
and commmced war with the Sikhs. The war had aot ended 
when Abdullah Khan Kashmiri received a letter froin His 
Majesty to the effect that the Prince should return foote the place. 
Ho was therefore obliged to conae back to Shahjahanabad. 
After sometime Amirul-Umra Najaf Khim Bahadur having 
obtained the consent of the King^ imprisoned Abdul Ahad 
Khan Kashmiri and escheated his house and property. A few 
years after this AnodrulTUmara Najaf Khan died and the Mah- 
rattas came into power, Madboji Scindhia became supreme in 
matters of administration. But Gholam Qadir Khan, son of 
Zabita Khan, after the death of his father made his appearance 
at Shahjahanabad with a large force, captured Shah Alum, 
and sent him to prison. The villain not reniaining satisfied with 
imprisoning the King he also blinded him. Madhoji Scindia 
who proceeded to the Doccan, returned to Hiudusta'h proper 
and having heard of the cowardly and diabolical act com- 
mitted by the miscreant Gholam Qadir Khan, resolved to meet 
out exemplary punishment to him. After many struggles 
he succeeded in catching Gholam Qadir Khau alive whom he 
killed after iifflicting many bodily tortures on him. Madhoji 
Scindhia then took Shah Alum out of prison and installed him 
on the throne, in which condition he reigned for a long time till 
through the exertions of General Lake the British East India 
Company could establish their influence in the metropolis of India. 

It is not possible for the author of this little book to give a 
detailed account of the journey of General Lake and his army 
from Calcutta towards Shahjahanabad and the countries on this 
side of the Sikh territory, of his fight with Holkar and Daulat Bao 
Scindhia, nephew of Madhoji Scindhia, of the besiege of the fort 
of Bharatpur^aad of the recognition of British supremacy in those 
parts of ihB country. In short, during the regime of the British 
East India Company, King Shah Alum and the residents of 
Shahjahanabad lived in perfect ease and comfort. On the 7th 
of Eanman 1221 Hijree Shah Alum breathed his last, having 
reigned for ^8 years and 4 months. 
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On tbe 9th of Eamzan 1291 on the death of Shah Alnm^ the 
British East India Company placed Mohammad Akbar Shah 
on the throne in succession to his father. They spread the news 
of hifi installation far and wide. They struck coins in his name 
and prayers were ojffered on his behalf from the pulpit. They 
fixed an allowance for his personal expenses and he passed his 
life in perfect ease up to the present, that is the year 1227 Hijree. 
Mohammad Akbar Shah has been reigiiing at Shahjabanabad, 
the l&ritisb supremacy having been recognised all rowd it^ 



T.-^Note ontheDiseovery'of Neolithid 
Writing in India. 

||^.Raiiiiiiiraftad Chanda, F*A.S.B., Saperintendeiiti 
Avehieol^ioal Seetlon, Indian Muenm, Calcutta* 

The discovery of Neolithic writing in India was almost 
idmnltaneonsly announced by Mr. Pancbanan Mitra in an article 
entitled “New Light from Pre-historic India " in the Indian 
Antiquary of 1919 (pages 57 — 64) and by Professor D. B. Bhan* 
darker In a paper entitled Origin of the Indian Alphabet read 
at the Poona Meeting of the Oriental Conference which has 
already been published thrice,^ The theory of these archffiolo* 
gists has been adversely criticised by Prot^sor Hemchandra 
Das-Qupta in an article entitled “ On the discovery of the 
^Neolithic Indian Soript.^^* Quite recently Professor R. C. 
Mazumdar of the Dacca University has lent his support to the 
theory by declaring that the “ facts and figures ^ * produced by 
Professor BhmdarioiV “ go a great way towards demolishing 
Biihler's theory*^^ of the Semitic origin of the Brahmi script*^ 
'Therefore Professor Bhandarkar's facts and figures deserve 
aeriotai consideration. Professor Bhandarkar writes 

“ It may be^ mentioned here in passing that the prehistoric 
potteiy (bearing 130 different kinds of marks, five of which are 
identical with the "characters of the earliest type of Brahmi 
Bp idug out in the Hyderabad cairns is associated with the 
Hegalithic stmctures which cannot be later than 1500 b. 

«ad that some of the pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum 
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belongs to the NeoUthio age, which cannot bo btoiaglit down laloi 
than 3000 BX'. ^ ^ I 

It may be observed that practice of erecting mogalithio 
monuments to the dead still survives in certain localities in India 
and in the South no copper or bionze age intervenes between 
Neolithic and the Iron ages. Professor Bhandarkar thon 
goes on to strengthen his position by refemng to the two inscribed 
neoliths in the Indian Museum thus : — ^ 

there is any scepticism still left on this point, it is cdm^ 
pletely dispelled I think by two neoliths lying in the colleetioJi 
of the piohistorie antiquities of the Indian Museum. The 
credit of perceiving their importance goes to Mr. Panchanan 
Mitr^<, who is perhaps the only Indian sch olar of prehistoric 
archiBology in India. While one day he was engaged upon 
inspecting the prehistoric articrafts in our Museum, he suddenly 
lighted upon these neoliths which he rightly infoiTCd to be 
inscribed with some characters, lie forthwith hastened to my"! 
office-room and placed them before me for examination. One 
of those was certainly a celt of greenish stone found in Assam, 
It bears apparently four letters, two of which aro exactly and 
one almoet exactly similar to those of the prrtnstoric ebaraefcera^ 
of Egypt as may be seen from a comparison to the table 
published by Dr. F. Petrie in a recent number of the Soitniia, 
And what is strange is that they have all been connected by 
one continuous line as in the prehistoric Minoan epigraphs. 
The other neolith came fioma place near Ranchi and is 
a tiny piece of hematite stone shaped like the pdrn of the right 
hand, it is family sevati hed with three letters only, tuoof 
which bear fairly great resemblance to those of the Br&limi 
lipi of the Asoka j>eriod, IheaO were the letters at the endSf 
one of whi(*h was tna and the other ia. The middle letter, as 
it stood, could no! be read for a long time. Then it occurred 
to me that the letter U was evidently in a reversed form and 
the other, viz. tna must remain the same even wh en it is 

* Bir Aftbiitosh Mokfrji** Silver Jubilee Volume, lib Purt bp* 609* 
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reversed. Might the middle letter similarly present a reversed 
form ? I at once held the neolith before a mirror, and to my 
agreeable surprise I found that the middle letter came fairly 
clcse to the A^okan a/^ ^ 

Professor Bhandarkar then concludes : But what I empha- 
tically assert is that when symbols of this prehistoric alphabet 
closely resembling some of the Brahmi lipi are actually'' 
noticeable on the most ancient remains of primitive man in 
India, which cannot be later than 3000 b, c., and may be as 
early as 6000 b.c., it is now absurd to trace the Brahmi to 
any Semitic script of 7000 d.c/^ * 

One of the inscribed neoliths of Professor Bhandarkar is not 
a neolith in the ordinary sense of the tenn, that is to say, it 
is not an aiiieraft made of stone instead of metal. In the 
Museum Register and in Mr, Coggin Brown's Catalogue of 
Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum (page 12 it is 
described as a piece of earthy hematite rubbed and scraped." 
It measures in length and was found on the site of an 
old neolithic settlement near Ranchi. But that does not prove 
that the object has been lying there since neolithic times. 
As for letters what Professor Bhandarkar reads as ma has 
a straight line oji the left. This type of ma with one straight 
and another hooked side is luiknown elsewhere and so can 
liardly l>e recognized as Brahmi ma. The only decipherable 
letter is reversed ta* But on the whole these so-e:ilk4 letters 
look more like scratches than anything eLe. 

The other neolith referred to by Professor Bhandarkar is, as is 
evident from the plate facing |>age 508 of the Sir Asutosh 
Mukerji Silver Jubilee Volumes (III. I) No. 2, a blue stone 
celt or asehoad placed upside down. If the plate is reversed 
by holding the book upside down we recognize five Arabic 
numerals 1, 9, I, 7, 4 all underlined. These figures evidently 
denote a date'^-19th January 1874. In the Register of 
Antiquities of the Indian Museum it is stated that this stone 

' Silver Jubilee VolumC; II b Part I, pp. bl), 

• Ibii page 614. 
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celt was bought fi’om a native at Nangpo on the Gauhati 
Boad. Under the head Locality it is noted in the Register 
'^Shillong, 1873/^ So the date 19th January 1874 must 
have .been scratched by somebody in whose hands it passed in 
the beginning of the year 1874. There is another date, the 
26th January 1878, written on one side with white paint The 
date of entry in the Register of the Archasological Section is 
2()th September 1882. This axe-head measures 3' 8 inches in 
length and U7 inch in its greatest breadth* 



REVIEWS. 

The pTohlem 0/ the Jgamemnon and The Recognition 
Scene in the C/ioepkoroe*\ {Or/ord i fuhhshed Ig Bastl 
JBlachweil ; price two sJiiilinge each.) 

Mr. E. S. Hoemle, 1,C«S., o£ Dhanbad is probably the 
only Bobolar in the province who is engaged on the study of 
the Greek drama. In 19-21 he published a book of Notes 
on the Text of Aeschylus and now he has published mono- 
graphs whose titles are given above, in which he criticizes 
the views of the late Dr! Verrall of Cambridge on the plots of 
two famous Aeschylean pliys. In the first, which was written 
when he was an undergraduate, Mr. lEnmle also gives the 
reader the henefit of Dr. Verrall's reply. The ‘ essays; will well 
repay perusal and will form a valuable adlition to the existing 
literature on the subject. 

Much speculation has been aroused by the passage in the 
Agamemnon whidi appireotly represents the King as reaching 
Argos on the morning after 1 10 night watchman there has seen 
the beacon fire iJiat purported to announce the fall of Troy, 
it has been as8ume{l that the news must have come much more 
quickly by beacon than any ship could have sailed and this led 
.Dr. Verrall to suggest that no beacon chain ever really existed, 
but that the ono beacon on Mt. Arachnacus was part of a deeply 
laid plot. Mr. lloernle has shown convincingly that the voyage 
could bo accomplished in forty hours and that a beacon message 
despatched on a stormy evening from Troy would in all 
probability have been detained for twenty-four hours, since only 
on a clear night could a light be seen across the long gap from 
Mt. Athosio Euboea, which the poet specifically mentions. The 
mystery is thus explained, and if we follow Mr. Hocrnle in 
thinking that Agamemnon purposely delayed the lighting of 
the beacon until ho was himself ready to start back from Troy, 
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(we might even go further and suggest that he ordered the 
beacon not to be fired until ho was well on his way to surpi^se 
his wife) the plot becomes comparatively simple. But perhaps 
Mr. Hoornle has not pushed his argument to its logical conclusion 
when dealing with the part played by Aegisthus in the play. 
If Agamemnon really arrived before he was expected, what could 
be more natural than that Aegisthus should arrive late on the 
scene and what need is there to assume that any plot existed 
more subtle or detailed than a general arrangement to murder 
the King on his return f 

In the second monograph Mr. Hocrnle has suggested a new 
explanation of the difficult recognition scene in the Choephoroo 
in which, according to the common reading, Electra infers 
the presence of Orestes from the resemblance of two locks 
ol hair, left on Agarnemnon^s tomb, and of footprints on 
the aground, to her own hair and foot-marks. Dr. Verrall, 
accepting this interpretation generally, suggested that recogni- 
tion was possible because of certain characteristics peculiar 
to the semi-oriental Pelopid family. Mr. Hmrnle points out 
that for this idea there is no evidence in the text. He 
suggests that it was the lock of hair only that was recognized 
and that the recognition was due partly to the limited 
number of persons that could have made such an offering on this 
particular tomb and partly to the fact that Electra and her 
brother bad only parted, as he shows, some six years before. 
The footprint could not have been recognized ; its presence and 
freshness only served to direct Electra to the spot where her 
brother was hidden. Eut if wo follow Mr. Hcnrnle so hx 
we need not accept his reconstruction of the mutilated lines 
205 — 21] ; a simpler solution is to attribute the whole of 206 and 
209 to the scholiast. These lines acoount for all the seven 
apparent mistakes, duplications and errors of vocabulary which 
Mr. Hmmlc details and it would seem that a scholiast who 
failed to see the purport of the footprints and had little sense 
if the ludicrous might well have added just such lines as these 
in an attempt to point out what ho thought to be the meaning. 

G. E. F. 



Prooee^gs of a Meeting of the Council of 
the Bihav and Orissa Research Society 
held at the Society’s Office on the 2nd 
June 1923. 

Pkesbnt : 

Mr. G. E, FawcuB (in the chair). 

Mr. W. V. Duke. 

Dr. Hariohand'ShastrL 

Mr. R. G. Chaudhury. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

1. The proceedings of the previous meeting were confirmed^ 

2. With reference to item 14 of the Audit Report of 

it was resolved that further enquiries be made regarding the 
recovery of Rs. 118, paid to Mr. Dulf of the Government Press 
for reading proofs. 

8. With regard to items 3 to 8, in statement A, the Council 
desired that fuither action should be taken by the Treasurer 
regarding the objections referring to transactions with the 
Government Press. 

4. With regard to item 2, in statement A, the Coimcil 
accepted the explanation offered by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Rai. They noted that the excess sums paid (items 9 &10) Lad 
been recovered. 

5. With regard to items SJ to 9 of statement C, the Council 
noted that enquiries were in progress regarding books worth 
Rs. 917-1-0 mentioned by the Auditor. 

G. The Councdl accepts the statement by Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Rai that it was not now possible to give details of the 
ofllco expenses of 19^1. 

7. The CouLcii desired to have a further repoit from Mr. Sea 
about the half-tone blocks. 
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8. Besolved that the Treasurer be allowed a permaueut 
advance of Rs. 100, to be recouped when necessary, and in any 
case at the end of each month. 

9. Read an invitation from the President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, requesting the 
presence of representatives of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society at the celebration of the centenary on Tuesday, the 17th 
July, 1923. Resolved that the Secretary be ^^quested to ask Sir 
Edward Gait and Mr. E. li. Walsh to represent the Society at 
the celebration of the centenary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and that the President of the 
Society be informed that this has been done. 

10. Read the note of the Curator, Patna Museum. Resolved 
that the Librarian be appointed a member of the Library Com- 
mittee ; that his note be referred to the Library Committee ; and 
that the Library Committee be requested to draw up rules for 
the Issue, retention and return of books. 

11. Resolved that the Secretary and the Treasurer be 
requested to draw up a budget for the year 1923-2 L 

12. Considered a letter from the Honorary Secretary, K. R, 
Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, proposing the exchange of the 
Journal of the Society with the Journal of4;he Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. Resolved that the Council agree to exchange 
(he Journal for the issues of 1922 and 1923, for the present. 

13. Resolved that Dr. Subimal Sarcar be elected a member 
of the Society. 

14. Read an application from the office clerk for being allowed 
a higher scale of salary. Resolved that the Council is not pre- 
pared to consider the application, as his appointment has not been 
yet confirmed. 

15. Read and recorded the Hon^blc Mr. McPherson’s note 
about the publication of Oriya script. 

16. Resolved that the Council do not think it necessary to 
publish in the Journal the report of the Museum Committee. 

D. N. Sbn, 

Eonofary Joint General Seoretafy, 



Bales for the Library of the Bihar and 
Orissa Besearch Society. 

I . The Library is for the use of the members of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society. Persons other than the members 
naay use the Library with the special permission of the 
Honorary General Secretary* 

t. Subject to the exceptions specified below such persons 
as are allowed to make use of the Library and reside in Patna 
may borrow and temporarily remove books from the Library. 

3. Members shall be entitled to take out up to six volumes 

at a time. The term * volume ^ shall include pamphlets and 
parts of works separately sewn, • 

4. In case of specially valuable books, as per list prepared 
by the Committee, a deposit covering the value of the books 
lent shall be required. 

5. Eveiy volume borrowed shall he returned to the Library 
within a month of the date on which it was removed from the 
Libra rj?. 

6. A book returned to the Library may bo again borrowed 
by the same person, provided that no other person entitled to 
use the Library has applied for it. 

7. Members of the Society not residing in Patna may 
borrow and temporarily remove books from the Library on the 
above conditions, provided that the cost of carriage both ways 
be paid by the borrower. 

8* The privilege of any member or other person to use the 
Library shall be suspended so long as he retains any book 
which he is not entitled to retain in accordance with these rules. 

9, Books which are valuable on account of their rarity, 
or belong to a series w^hich, being out of print, it may bo 
difiicult or impossMe to replace, or books required Cor constant 
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xeference, shall not be removed from the liibrary. A li^t of 
such books shall be drawn up and maintained by the Librarian. 

10. Any borrower who mutilates, makes notes in, or other- 
wise injures a book shall be required to replace it at his 
own cost. 

11. A general inspection of Ihe Library and of the records 
of books issued and returned shall be made annually in January 
by the Librarian, and he shall submit a report on the subject to 
the Council. From the Ist to the 15th of January the 
Library shall remain closed, and all books whatever and by 
whomsoever borrowed shall be returned to the Library by the 
31fet December, each year. Any person failing to return books 
under this rule shall be dealt with as under rule 8. 

12. The Library shall be closed on Sundays and all public 
holidays. It shall be opened on other days during the hours 
lixed from time to ti;ne by the Library Committee. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

1.— The Jo£:iiiiara Cave Inscription (with 
. Plate). 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A»» Ph D. (Oxon.X Professor 
of Sanskrit, MnsaBarpur College. 

This inscription was first brought to the notice of scholars 
by Bloch in the Annual Report of the Archssological Survey of 
India for 1903-4, pp. 128ff. The interpuetations of Bloch, 
Liiders,^ Fleet/ and Boyer * had the merit of leaving the 
question open. For they offered an explanation so obviously 
incongruous as to provoke scholars to a further investigation. 
The critical curiosity of J ayaswal * succeeded in securing an 
accurate photograph (see the attached Plate). His version 
threw an altogether unexpected light on the subject. The 
present note along with a reproduction for the first time of the 
photograph is a summing up of our information about this 
undoubtedly important inscription, an examination of JayaswaPs 
reading and a new suggestion. 

^ Laders, lEirueheti^eTce p. 41. 

• Fleet, J.S.A.8, 1907, p. 611, note 4. 

• Boyer, J.J., Ser. X, t. iii, pp. 48411. 

• Jiyaairal, I. A, Vol. XL VIII, 1919, p. 181. Jayaiwal refers to ih% 
pbotograph in his article in the LA. bat the Editor of the LA. oinitM to 
pttblieh it and thus sueeeeded ia rendering the note almost oseleis* 
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Ju WvBti&m Eeadlng*. 

Tran$cripi— 

1, tfuianuka. 

t* divaiafihp 

S« ^utmuka nam dinodaiikhjfi 

^4 iamopitka lialamfe^ {balla]na \balvkn<t\ Boj/er)} 

5. Bevadime nama lupadakMe. 

Trunthtion . — Sutanuka by name Devadasi, The man of 
Bon&tit loved her. Devadina by name the actor, 

Gnikiim —There are two clear slips in the reading, due, 
jerbaps, to the use of a faulty impression : (u) Salma4^p 
misread as BalaMaiip [of, the lu of Balxinaiep in 1, 4, ,with 
the lu of Iviptdokha «in 1. 6.— exactly the same]; (b) the 
last letter in the third line misread as kp ; it is ti, 

{a) should be translated not the man of Benares but 
Varu:fjufcsevab or Varunasevakah=*^ worshipper of Varupa.*^’ In 
the above translation, af art from the textual errors pointed out, 
the incongruity lies in an actor recording a lore-affair on a 
distant and dismal cave-dwelling I It would be difficult to find 
out a parallel instance in the whole of the Buddhist and Hindu 
literainreSk A misvipprehension of the technical meaning of 
tbeterm lupadakka^r^padak^a (see below) is responsible for 
Ibta ealraordinary ooafntion, 

JnyASwara Reading- 

Tmm&riptn — 1, [1^], 5i. deva-^da^iple], 8. 

eeiour deva*dafi, 4. iwkha mayi^tka^ Balunaftye Jtij^ 5« 
Mewfdtm namu jlupa^daMe / 

Mnplmh TraniltiHoni . — " In favour of Sntanuka, the dtmdaf* 
(or dem-dM). 

« (Order) Futannkl, by name, demdarfint, of austere 
life, (is) now (or here) in the service of Vanujia/' Devadina 
(esDevadatta) by name Rfipadafesa. 

Beading of ii at the end of tbe 4tb line supposed 
to be an improvement on Blooh and Liiders^ tp at tbe end 
of tb4 Brd line is doubtful H is U no doubt but sbould go 
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with ^ 9kii ihM «• dtmJIatiii. IMt (Im i»ea S~»S liM 
ooe iitep4iB« | vertical |i 8 r 9 a*tfe£«&i after it| 4aklttf ( 1 . $.}; 
JSaiaa#*/* / (1. 4) ; fymdaiiH / (i. 8). This t#>-ipet luieoqBBuKDf 
in the J&taka and an oniTarBallf recognised me^ ef writings 
would aatisfaetorily meet Ja^aswars charge v/t i gnunmaldcal 
mistake in leaving ^a/ansda few# dsvadoA’ “ banging in ihi 
air'-withont a predicate. 

ThefoUowing points reqoiro fnrtiber eoafinaid^km in tha 
above translation: — 

(e) “The restoration Devadartl (the seeeess of Vamna)" 
based (m a datnm of the IT&taka (Vol. VI. page 686}, men* 
tioKing the Virttpi women who nsed to propheftg under the' 
professed influence (Svefa) of god 'Vtarana.*' The 
(Vol. VI. page 586) referred to describes how Queen WhltiHf 
ouue to her sou with a great oozupany, — 

'* “ Maddi ca puttake ditvi dirato totthim apaU 
paoedienti thanadhdrahhitHkatki’ ti*‘ 
translated by Cowell and Boose as follows 

“ And Maddi saw them, safe and sound : lihci on$ potut^ 
she sped, 

TmnbUng, and felt all full ol mUk tite <bfea^ at wbieh they 
fed.’'l» 

The translation of varffiv# aa '‘hike on« pomttk” if taken tf 
mean “to prophesy under ^e professed indoenee (ixeia) ol god 
Varona “ as Bhys Davids * evidently takes it, is highly improb” 
able, if not altegethnr wtong« for the following reasona >— 

(«) UnfoitabiU^ to the ceaiiext. |f^o question vhatse* 
ever of profhefyiag ffcn distantly i^ded to. A 
mothm; feelthnr breasts ffH e| milk at the sight «f 
her hmg'knt children. Nothing mmre ni^ncid and sin 
feel? like a “ vawni*" 

(it) V&iuni in its well-known signiflcanoe as “ VanKpa's 
female Energy (person fi.n! either as his wife or aS hjs 

‘ Cowell and nmuK. The JTUaica (Bnslieh TiMjita&a} Vet. T|, JSOf, 

sag* agi. 

* Atyt Daviii, BaitIhW Isdls, p*g« SHhM. 
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daughter^ produced at the churning of the Ocean and 
also, regarded as the goddess of spirituous 
liquor) ^ fcf. Taitt, Aranyaka ; MBh. ; R.; Pur ], 
would not only suit the context but give the happiest 
possible expression to the simile. The uncontrollable 
inrush of motber^s milk, long unused, at the sight 
of her young ones given up for lost, like unto the 
•delirious joy of the nutritions Spirit of Water to 
slake the thirst of the long expectant Life on earth I 
Varuni — the goddess devl par excellence, 'with her 
eternal twins Strength and Pleasure intoxicating 
thereof I Devi — Varvnatya Bhdrya yd jyes^hd 

Sukrddievl v^ajdyata { tasydh putra^ Balaik viidki 
Burd'ki ca Saranandinlm / MBh, A. 67 . 52 .^ 

(ill) Of the various meanings proposed * of the word Varui^i 
that ** of one possessed^* is unknown to the fexico- 
graphers. [cf. St. Petersburg's Dictionary.] Varuni 
as "intoxicated, or reeling with pleasure" looking 
like one possessed by evil spirit and behaving like 
one momentarily bereft of reason might be readily 
accepted ' for the context of the J at ika quoted above, 
but its prophesying parallelism to a sort of Pythian 
oracle " to prophesy smooth things " ^ requires corro- 
boration etther from the Hindu or the Buddhist 
tradition. 

(it;) Finally, such soothsaying, even though existent, 
along with superstitions about omens, marks and 
fortune-telling, nowhere mentions the avtfa influence 
of any god, least of all of Varuna.® The Buddha's 

^ Mo&ier-VriUiaiiat, SaonArit and £ngU«h Dictionary, 1899, page 944. 

* MBh. Edn. Krifvi&c&rya and Vyiaacarya, Nirnaya*Sag., 1906, Vol. I. 
page 119. 

* VacBspatyaai, 1881 r psg« 4683. 

^ Bhya Davids, Bnddhisl India, pages 235-36. 

* The Jatika, Trans. CoweU and Rouse : — 1, 187 ; ii, 137 ; iU, 142 ; iv, 141 ; 
m j V, 154 i Vi, 7, 250 ; ii, 141, 178 ; v, 108, 154i 247, 264 j vi, 64 ; i, 149 j iv, 79 i 
16 l|lii,8l jvi*4,246elo. 
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trances ' in which he foresees the futore are all eelf** 
willed and any extraneous agency is not eympathetio 
to the atmosphere of the Jataha. It now her# 
suggests the honouring or offically reoognisiilg 
such a devadirSiul prophetess^ supplies no information 
about their being ol austere life on 

the contrary, such a laying claim to superhuman gifts 
{uttarim nuisa^dhammapalapn) is regarded as a most 
heinous offence, to be sternly repressed, cf . Artiol e 4», 
Title 1 of the Pratimoksa. 

(b) The objection to Devadd^l is that the word is a very 
late expression. ^ To say so is to confesi oneself as A.C. and 
not B.G. Then it was man first, woman next derived from and 
dependent on him [cf. Lihgaprakaranam of Panini]. Now it 
is woman first and by herself, man nowhere. Devadasi is very 
late indeed, if we take her socially emancipated self dedicated, 
to the service of some particular deity or temple, who begins 
as Miss Nobody and ends as Madame le Dieu profanely styled 
Mrs, Everybody. But placed in an inscription of about the 
third century B.C., she has to put up with her old status. She 
is only the female counterpart [striydih mf) of dtvadata. And 
devaddia is fairly early and quite familiar to the Buddhist 
literature in the sense of a servant of a monastery.^’’* Devaddn 
wag such a female servant of a monastery : probibly a maid- 
servant of the Bhikkhunis* 

{c) JayaswaP has very rightly pointed out that Lfiders 
missed the meaning of lupadakhe-rupadkRa, It is a technical, 
constitutional term which means a city magistrate ot some 
minister ” occurring in the Milinda^panko, Bk. V, 23 {34t). 
But it is a special kind of official with all his functions 
minutely laid down. The subject matter of the present inscription 

* The JaUkti, 137 j ii, 38, 18% 192 ; iv, llU, W i M lOB ; t, 176 ; \v, 208^ 
240. 303, 804 ; vi, 32, etc. 

* J&yftfwsl, I. A. o|>; cit p. 181. 

, * y onier-Williams, Skt.-Eiig. Dictionary, op. clt, p 498. 

* ibid. 
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if an official recog^nition <A or a laudatory statement regarding 
the prophetess of austere life ta^kkamayl is not only not included 
in but positively irrelevant to his office. Thus the Milinda- 
pa&ho ^ — 

And furthermore^ O king, those of the Bhikkhus who are 
learned in the Vinaya (Rules of the Order, Canon Law), wise 
in the Vinaya, skilled in detecting the source of offences, skilled 
in deciding whether any act is an offence or not, whether an 
offence is grievous or slight, whether it can be atoned for or not, 
skilled in deciding questions as to the rise, the acknowledgment, 

. the absolution, or the confession of an offence ; as to the 
suspension, or the restoration, or the defence of an offender, 
who are perfect masters in the Vinaya — such Bhikkhus are 
called, 0 king, ^ The Rupa-daksas in the Blussod One^s City 
of Righteousness’.*'^ 

Whatever might he the etymological formation of the* word, 
the duties assigned to it leave no room for doubt as to its being 
a judicial post, perhaps subordinate to the Arhats, chief judges 
according to the Dhammanagara. A Rupadaksa is to judge 
an erring offender, not to recommend or appraise the services of 
any god-possesied seeress however austerely inclined she might 
be. If the said seeress had deviated from the path of Vinaya 
one could understand a Rupadaksa stepping in and stopping 
it. But she is iamkamaylj which is another story. 

Thus it is evident from the above that Jayaswal^s version 
though substantially correct in reading leaves unsolved many 
real difficulties by way of interpretation. Some of these are 
obviated in the reading suggested below. 

C.->Proposed Reading* 

Transcript. 

1. SutannJca \^nama] / 

% Devadj,€itf[a] / 

3. Sutanukanama / devada^iti / 

4. Ta'k hamayitha Balunaieye / 

5. Bevadina nama / lupadakhe / 

^ Rhys David*, Tha Qaettioni of Kiiig‘ MiiiDds, 8. B. E. SoriM, Oxfofdi 

WH, p. 286 
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Sanskrit Bqaiyalsnt. 

1. Satanukg nama. 

Devadasj^l?. 

5. Sutanuka nama devadasi ti | 

4. Tdm kamayamase Vamnasevalj ( 

6. Bavadattali n&ma | Bupada^al?i | 

English Tran8latlo]i, 

[Form of Judgment 

£. Aboat tbe female servant of a monastery. 

1 . Sutanuka by name. 

[Text of Judgment,'] 

[Name] — 3. Sutanuka by name ( 

[Trofesaion ,] — is a female servant in the monastery | 

— k Her, Varunaseva (a worshipper of Varuria) 
caused to fall in love. 

[Trying Judge,] — 5. Hevadina by name, Officer-in-char^e of 
OSenccs against the ^ Viaaya\ 

Notes. 


(i) Devadaii — feminine form of devaddea ''servant 
of a monastery as given above. Such servitors, of 
either sex, naturally belonged to the Buddhist Order, 
not perhaps as members of the order but as lay 
devotees. Various were the differences in status and 
duties between the two, but the one thing in common 
was celibacy.^ Ai^oka, in his Bhabra Edict, addressed 
to the Buddhist Order (the sarkgha), recommends 
to the brethren and sisters of the order, and to the lay 
disciples of either sex (under which may be included 
the depaddsas and devaddm), frequently to hear and 
to meditate upon certain selected passages. One 
of them is the Munigdthd now found in the Sutta 
Nipata, verses 20(1-2 jJO. The Sutta Nipftta* expounds 


* Rhyf Dftvidft, PnddhUfc India, 1908, p. i 43. 

* VaniboU, Snfctft-Xipeta, Lond ,, 183i, p. 69. 
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and amplifies those five precepts of training in the 
Buddhist Decalogue, the jDaia^la (also termed the 
ten Sikfa-padas — SiiMapadas**) which are binding 
on the laity. Monks and nuns to follow all the ten, 
the lay devotee the first five only, of which the third 
is a prohibition of unohastity ^ The Buddhists rigor 
ously watched the conduct of devaddHs, To begin 
with they did not believe in women. The Matron 
Gautarai^ after her husband^s death wanted to become 
a nun and waited on the Buddha in the Banyan 
garden. But the Buddha refused, because he would 
not admit females into the order and left for Vaii^ali. 
At the instances of Ananda*, the Buddha at last con- 
sented* on the condition of Gautami submitting to 
eight duties^ of subordination (jarudhamma) which 
the latter did.® This reluctance of the Buddha dearly 
foresaw the danger of admitting women. If no 
woman had been admitted into the order, he pro- 
phesied lo Aiianda, the Good Law would stand 
1,000 years, but now chastity and holiness will not 
last long, ^nd the Law wull only stand 500 years.'* 
Even Gautami wavered in her vows, while during the 
absence of the Lord at Sravasti, the scandalous 
conduct of some other nuns was the matter of public 
indignation J The dtvaddn Sutanuka in the inscrip- 
tion under investigation is probably another of those 

' ChiUlerf, Dictionary of tho Paii Language, London, 1872*76 s. v. slla^ and 
reference*. 

* Peramatha Diipaiu, Part V. commentary on tlic ThorigatLa K<L Miller. 
Lond. 1893. p. XI. 

* Lcgge, Travel* of Fa-Hien. Oxford, 1886, p. 45. 

* Cnllavagga (Yinaya Pitaka II), vd. U. Oldcnbcrg. Lond. 1880, X,l. 

^ Kockh'll, The Life of tlie Buddha and the Early History of bii Order, 
Lond. 188LP-61. 

* Sehiefm r, Eine Tibctische Lebcn»hc*thieibuT»g gakyamuni*, 6t, PeteriV 
1N8, 2<’8. 

^ (’nlh'ivngjta, Mp oif. X, 9*1^7. 
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lay devotees who was tried and convieted for the saoie 
offence — an offence against the Vinaya— (dealt with 
in theP&rajika — dhannna)^ viz. breach of the vow of 
chastity/ applioable to both monks and nuns and the 
laity*. 

(it) Kamailha, Skt. Kdmagamdse '^caused to fall in love.^^ 
It specifies tho offence referred to above. It is not 
the general sense of love as in Sanskrit. In Pali, 
it signifies a special indictment and indicates a parti* 
eular crime under the general category of bad karma, 
as borne out by the word kameii^ used by the commen- 
tary in paraphrasing anurodho) ‘‘compliance.^' cf. In 
answer to the question, “ Which are the three causes 
of bad (karma) ^ is mentioned first of all “lust". 
What is “lust"? That which is rago, tarago^ 
anunago^ (pandering to the sensual appetites of others 
cf, Athasalini, 362), and amirodho. Annrodho is 
opposed to virodho, pattvirodho!^ And here the 
Cy. paraphrases by kameii} This “ compliance " o-r 
anurodho, i.e. karma on the part of the devaddn 
Sutanuka is a clear breach of her vow of chastity as 
insisted on in (be Callavagga® and heiiee an offence 
against the Vinaya,^® calling for prdfimokm 00 
di-ciplinary measures** to Lc deoiled on by the 
Eupa(lak?a, “ perfect masters in the Vinaya",** 
“entrusted with DAamma-rakkkd/*^^ 

‘ Childers, op. cit — Fdrnjikddharmdh ; contrast XU I, 8. 

’ MahaTyntpatti, ed.Minayef.8t. Petersb. 1 887. 

• Hardy, Eastern Monachism, Lond. 1660, Ch. 17 ; S.jB,E. Vol. XX, p. 821. 

• Samyiitta Kikaya, i. 111. 

• Atliasalinh 862. 

• Milinda Punho, 44, 122, 322. 

^ Cittnppadakapdait), karoavacara-attha^mahacittaui, § lOGO. 

• Katha Vatthn, 485. 

» Cnllavagga, X. 1. 

Ibid, X, 9—27. 

Mabavyatpatti, op, cit. § 237. 

** Milinda Pauhn, 23. 

Ibid. 
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(m) Fam^Hvai worshipper of 

Varui^s.^^ In the J^ig-Vedic «ge Vamna was 
regarded as the greatest of all gods next to India, 
though the number of hjmns to him alone (apart 
from Mitra) hardly exceeds a dozen.* But his great- 
ness as a sovereign god gradually dwindled away 
by tbe time of the Atbarvaveda and in post-Vedio 
pantheon he is only an Indian Neptune^ god of the 
sea/ still a diminutive O^urands^ * encompassing the 
world. However less important than of yore, worship 
of and sacrifices to Vamna never went entirely out 
of vogue. He is typically Indian in the sense that 
both Hindus and Buddhists have accepted him 
amongst their deities. In the Guna-haran^a-vyuha 
he is among the gods of northern Buddhism — "From 
between his (Padinapani^e) shoulders sprang Bra*hma ; 
from his two eyes, the sun and the moon ; from his 
mouth, the air ; from his teeth, Sarasvati ; from his 
belly, Varuna, * etc. Then, again, in the Eevajra^ 
iantra-mira which figured historically in the conver- 
sion of the thirteenth century A.o, Mongolian emperor 
Khoubilai — In the skull-caps held by the left 
hands of the Hevajra (Yi-dam) are personages, one of 
which is, according to Griinwedel, God of the Water, 
Varuna.® As regards the continuity of Varuna- 
worship by Hindus from the earliest days till now one 
can refer to the elaborate descriptions of Varuna 
images to be found in the Tumdharmotiara and 
similar works on Hindu iconography.® Much valu- 

I Mftcdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. ( 2 ; Vc-dic Reader, 101% p. 184. 

* Ibid. History Sanskrit Literature, p. 77. 

* Weber, History Ind. Lit , liana and Zarhariac, 1004, page 86. 

* Hodgson, The Language!, Lifceratnre and Religims of Nepal and Tibet, 

page 88. 

* Getty and Heniker, The Gods of Korthorn Boddhism, Oxford, 1914, page 125 
Oopinatha ^Bao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, p%rt IX, page 

680, cf. also MBh. A— 66-42, 66-15, 63-52-3; Va.-l36-24, 41-6112911, 202-29, 
Sa.-0l, 9-6, XO-16, 9U ; U— 98-10-26 ; 481H11, Ann.— 269-18, E&mayap 

Tuddba Sargan— 1-lT.) 
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dble iAfonili.tioti is^mbcidi^d ia the Pu^i^sSi Ihelj^w 
hooks aod the oomoieiitiiries themoii.^ ETeti tinda^^ 
dttriiig a drought, VaruBa is in\roked by mantras and 
pijd and prayed for showers. Thus thp Vhrupi-Wor^ 
shipper of the iuscriptiou might be either a Buddhist 
of a particular sect or a Hindu priest. In Buddhist 
India, a Sramana was distinguished from aBrahmaJ^a, 
the updsaia from the pabiajita, etc. according to their 
ways of life; they did not call themselves Buddhists’*. 
In the eyes of the Eupadakfa, Kamayitka was the 
erime : if a Buddhist, the Vsrunaseva was equally 
responsible' and guilty for falling in love ; if 
a Hindu> Sutanuka the devaddn was to suffer for 
** being made to comply in love. 

(ip) B^vadina^devadima, devadait a radium has been cited 
• by PatafijalP as a corrupt form for datta* The 
name Devadatta is too popular both in the Buddhist 
and the Hindu literatures to require any further 
comment. 

(v) Lupadakhe, Hupadaksah. — A judicial oflBcer, “learned 
in theVinaya^^, “wise in thQ Vinaya niddna* 
pafhana-kusala^ i.e. skilful in deciding the pros and 
eonSj and entrusted with the maintenance of dhamma^ 
the R\ipadak§a seems to be especially designed to 
try an offence against the Canon Liw, like that of 
Sutanuka. 

Purpart. 

The Sutanuka inscription is a record of the finding of a Canon 
judge about the misconduct of a lay sister, a female servant of a 
monastery. No canon or code can susbist without well-defined 
discipliuary measures against its violation. Such measures 
adopted by the Buddhists are laid down in details in the Pra/t- 

* VliQupat^am, T. N. Tarkayacaapati^ 1881, pp. 488a^. 

’ Ehyi Davida, Buddhiit India, 1908, page 294. 

• PfttilJaU. (Ben.) Introdoctioc. 

« Paabo, op. olt V. S8. 
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difided into eight titles/ oasoB extending from a simple 
warning ^ to expaleion ^ and Brahtnada^da (social ostraciatn]* 
The code is practically the same for monks and nuns. Cases 
of delicts were not uncommon. Even A4oka ^ orders removal 
from the Samgha of anyone guilty of creating internal disaffec- 
tion. More serious was the ofEenee of a breach of the vow of 
chastity^ and ad vitam aut culpam not less rare. Women in 
particular are always looked upon with snspicion’’'. Many 
regulations owe their origin to the incessant delicts of six 
lewd nans. Whether nun or laywoman, want of chastity was 
a heinons crime in either^ and in the first article in the first 
title of the Pratimok^a^ — ease kvolving expulsion from the 
congregation.® 

As regards the punishment itself, one is lost in conjeetureSr 
It might have been formal banishment Pabbaianiya^amma^^^ or 
NiudraniP^ removal or simple Pa living apart. In any 

casOj Sutanuka seems to have been temporarily confined to 
a particular cell with a record of her oSenoe inscribed over it~ 
perhaps as a warning and an example to others. 

The provenance of the inscription in the Snrguja State 
22°38' and 24° 6' N and 82° 31' and 44*° 5' E, bears traces of some 
religious (probably Buddhist) foundations there. ^'The chief 

^ Mahavj^Qt^)atti ad. Minayeff. § 25S. 

* Callavftgga, 1,25: Mabavagga (Vtaaya Pifcaka I) 1, 19, ed. H. Oldo&barg 

Lond. 1879. 

* Sutta'Vibhanga (Viuaya Pi^aka 111. IV) ed. H. Oldenbtrg:, Load.,. 

1881-82,1,79. 

* Pratimokai Sutra, MhiayefE, St Petertburg, 1869, VI. 4 . 

* Aioka, KansambI luscription. 

* MabavyntpattI, op cit. § 257. 

’ Avadanakalpalata, ed. S. C. Daa and Vidyabba«*pa. Bib. Indioa Bene§, 

Vol. I. P. 468, V. 129. 

* CullaTagga op. cit. § 2S6. 

* Ibid. 

Pratiinoksa, Title II, Art. 18. 

Mabavagga, IV, 4;.X, 6. 

« Cullavagga, II. III. 

Iinprriiil Gazetteer of India, V*oI. XXIII. p, 170 ; Vol. XXVI pla^e 8#* 
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EPcbiaological )remai*D8 are the stoie gate way Ai rock cavaa^ and 
tnniiel on Bim^rh Hill, and the decerted foruresa at Jdba/'^ 
The wall paintings in the oaves are sometimes reg^arded aa the 
oldest apeoitnens of the kind as yet 'ound in India.^ The local 
name itself, Yogimarfi is a mvbtery. Some ancient Indian 
geographical namoa like Varan&si, Bodh^ayil, etc,, have survived 
right through the medi®val days, till the present. Does the 
name ** Yogimara ** allude to some local native tradition of the 
long, long past, when the cave was used as a penitentiary for 
some erring devotee to observe bis enforced asceticism in ? If so, 
the proposed reading above would have another claim to Serious 
consideration. 

Importance of the Inscription. 

(a) Falctography . — It contains specimens of the earliest 
Brahmi about the third century b o. In its absence of variants, 
it is even slightly anterior to A^oka, lu twice, ta thrice, nu and ka 
twice, na 6 times, ma 4, de and va 8, da 3, 2, lu twice — exactly 

the same forms all through. Against this assertion of a stratum 
earlier than A^oka^s, may be urged a really diparate meagreness 
of materials, specially in view of the perfectly preserved Bum* 
mindei Pillar without alternative forms. I}ut an analysis of the 
other inscriptions of A^oka even singly, proves the existence of 
several, both archaic and more advanced, alphabets in the third 
century b.c. According to Biihler/ an archaic alphabet was 
chosen for the perpetuation of the Edicts but the clerks mixed 
the forms/' 6utauuka, perhaps, marked the transition from the 
archaic to Ailoka, and as such unique of its kind discovered 
as yet. 

(W Language. — It is in a Magadhi, more akin to the gram- 
matical Mg. than Asoka or that in the dramas. It uses only 
i Var. xi. 8, and He. iv. 288, no r, final o > e, Var. xi. 10, Ho. 
iv. 287-8, long a, and u > short a, i and a. Now the earliest 

» Ibid. p. 170. 

• BegUr, Cnnuingliftm*! Reportf, Vol. XIII. p. 40. 

^ * BaM«r, On Ui« Origin •£ the Indinn Br&inuft Alphnbet, 1808, p. 48. 
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preserved Pr&kH grammar is PrairHprai&is of Varamci/ 
not later than tW first oeatnry A.O., It presupposes previous 
Prakrt materials. The Sntanuka Magadhi in its elose similarity 
to the desoription of grammatical Magadhi^ may have been one 
of a type used as the said materials. Evidently there were many 
others, now lost. The beginning o! the M&gadhi Pr&k?t is 
shrouded in obscurity. When, how and why^ Magadhi attained 
its importance in connection with the propagation of the 
teaching of the Buddha, himself a native of Kapilavastu and 
hence speaking a different tongue, is one of the arresting prob^ 
lems of early India. No solution would be satisfactory unless 
and until all the links, missing or misplaced, are discovered and 
rearranged, from the B^^ddha to A^oka. Of them, not the least 
important and as yet imperfectly understood, is the 6i4an5ga 
period, pregnant with portents, preceding the Nandas and the 
Mauryas, Relevant to the present discussion is the folte^ving 
tradition about the characteristics of Migadhi : — 

Sruyatehi Maffadhesuj^Uunago i^ama rd;d ; te%a durucedrd* 

vani^napdsy% &vdntahpuf eva pravarttito nig^imah ; 

• • 

fakdrddayaSoaivdro miirdhanyMrilyavarjamusmamUra^h ^fa- 

S'ngluh translation.-^^* There is a tradition that in Magadha 
was a king called Si^unStga ; by him was introdnoed a rule in his 
own harem, forbidding the use of eight letters difficult to pro* 
nounoe ; the four cerebrals beginning with t (Le. #, 4h)^ 
the three (?) sibilants excepting the third (i.e. |f, § and i) ? and 
Iks oonjunct 

A critical estimate of the above will appear in a subsequent 
isitae. For the preseuli, the Sutanukii Hagadhi qf s>bout the 
4th— -Jrd century B. o. may be claiined as a valuable evidence in 
oonstruiog the sequenoe and (^icnce of the three well-known 
varieties of Magadhi, viz. grammatical, inscriptional, and 
dramatic. 

^ B»n©Tji-8aatri, K volution of Intro d. Oxford, XS2S, p. 8S. 

* KAyyiUtt l aiidatiA q| Eujakkhsra, aeekiw<ft Orieatsl lerm h V* 
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A^pendlK* 

Various objeistioos lia¥6 been urgie4^ mgams^ tbs |mpossd 
reading* Soma ara raal and pertiaent. Bat none of’ tilattii is 
so di£calt of eolation m it might, appear at ftrst stgbt* 
may be taken in their order of nnteaabiliiy. 

(i) It Is awkward that tho Rupadaksa records bis finding* 
without pronounoing the paoishment/*^ This objeotibn is 
obviously based on a misapprehension of the Eupadak^a^s 
fuDOtione. A careful analysis of the latter would show that 
his business was only to decide an offence not to punish it. He 
was not a judge but a jndge^s help and umpire. There were 
two distinct kinds of judicial offioers~(l) the judge proper, 
called the Arabat, cf. the Dkamma-n(^gara, and (2) theLupdakha^ 
cf. the Milind^paMo., A failure to grasp this difference in 
their functions has led to Rhys Davids^^ complaint of un- 
intelUgibility. It is tire old story of . the erudite scholar who 
ignores the obvious and runs after the ingenuous. It is all the 
more strange in view of the fact that the institution of such 
persona well versed in law to help the trying magistrate in 
deciding a oase has been widely known to exist both in ancient 
and modern times, in the west as wallas the^east. To take only 
one instance. The jurM-prud^ntia * skilled in the (Roman) 
Judieia^* (both privaia and j)uhl%cn) to decide a cause as the 
Judex or umpire and leaving tho jmnisbraent proper or giving 
effect to his decision, to the Praetor — bears a strikingly curious 
parallel to the Lupadakha ‘‘learned in the Vinaya^’ (Canon Law)* 
to decide an offence as the trying amatyxyo^ or judicial official 
and leave the punishment or the carrying out of the decision 
to the Arahatf. Compare « the LdpadakhaV duties with pro* 
ceedings in the Roman administration of justice as follows 

^‘Mode in which the Praetor exercised jurisdiction.-^In 
very simple causes the Praetor at once decided the matter 
in dispute, and the process was termed Aeiio exit a&ritn aria ; 

* Ehys Dai ids, The Questions of King Miliwia, 8 B.JS., 1804, p. SdS. 

* Latin Dictionary, Lewis and Short, 1017, p. 1018* 

* MilindapanhOt V. 28, p. 234. 

« The Bimhalete Coauneattry on the MiUndupanh^f op. dt^ 
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but Sn the great majority of causes, hence termed AcHonerh 
Ordinariae, he appointed one or more umpires, for whom the 
general term is J udex to inquire into the facts of the case, and 
to pronounce judgment. After the Judex had pronounoed 
judgment it became the duty of the Praetor to give efEeot to 
that judgment {Addicehat Bona vel Damna).^^^ “ He frequently 
sought the advice of those who were learned in the law, (/arti* 
eou^uUue, jurii^jirudenHs) and who, when called in to assist him 
were termed his consiliarii or Assessoree, 

Read Arahat ® for praetor, * learned in the Vinaya (Canon) 
Law ^ for ** learned in the law (Edicts, Twelve Tables and 
Judicia)* and Lupadakhj> for jutie-ttrudeniie.^ In fact, the last 
two are almost a mutual paraphrase. J uruprudentii'^prudent 
in jura civili ® skilled or learned, i.e. eipert in the law .* 
Mpadahk^-^Ruptduksa — daha ® skilled, learned, i.e, expert 
in Tupa, Jiupa ’ itself has been a subject of critical contro- 
versy* It refers to an objective consideration of the moral 
being and his contact with an external world — the whole 
relation being from the Buddhist practical point of view 
intimately connected with the Vinaya. Apart from their 
undoubted psychological interest so ably discussed by C. 
Rhys Davids® the rupakandani of the Bhamma-tangani^ discusses 
the objective phenomena, the material existences with the 
different senses, sensuous appetite, etc. (the rupalcanjam I — Xff), 
The Vinaya has to refer to the same things from another, i.e, 
canonical, point of view. Hence an expert in the Vinaya ** 
is named an expert in fupa (cf. Milindapa^li9,op, cit.). 

'■ llftinBay and Laaciani, A Manual of Bum»a AntiquitieB, 1901, p, 819. 

» Ibid, p. 820. 

* Mfltndapanhot V. 23. 

* Eamsay and Lanciani, Manual, op. oit. pp. 319*20. 

» Cic. La«V 2, 6. 

* Honier-Williamf. 8kfc. Eng. Diet. op. cit. 485. 

’ C. Bbyi Daridi, lutioduction (ft), 

* C« Bbya DaTid«, Buddbist Paycbology, 1900, pp. xlfii'UUi. 

* AiMJiamm JPtfakUt Bk. I, 
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The close similarity between the functions of the 
dentis and LupaAakha are specially instructive. 

J %f%%^pfuiente%. Lupadakia. 

(1) Giving opinions {reBpondere) , Skilled in deciding whether 

answering nearly to modern any act is an offence or 

oollectioi»s of precedents^ not according to the Vi naya 

canonical, civil, etc. precedents.® 

f2) Advising best mode of eon- Deciding questions, as to 
ducting the case {oavere) cf. the rise, the acknowledge- 
advoeatuB which never meant ment, the absolution, or the 
a pleader until tbe imperial confession of an offence.® 
times.* 

(3) Defending a client {agere ) . * The defence of an offender.® 
Tn Muhammadan days the relation between a Kdzi and a 
Mufti ftnd more recent British methods in India (of course, 
under wholly different circumstances) of consulting TanditB 
and Maulavis to help the judge to decide the Brahmanioal 
and Muhammadan Laws are too well known to escape com- 
parison with the^r Buddhist and Roman prototypes, however 
different in details, the Lupadakha and the JurisprudenteB, 

(ii) The inscription is non-Buddhistio, conferring a right 
of worship on a Devadasi or Devadarsini.^*^ This view is more 
quaint than accurate. Apart from the mention of the Lupadakha 
who is unquestionably a Buddhist functionary (see above), there 
are two reasons pointing to the non- Brahmanioal origin. 

ia) Language. — The rise of Buddhism found India with two 
main languages® — (1) Brahmanic, the literary language of the 
Bruhmanas a»d the Upani^ads, out of which was elaborated what 
is technically called Sanskrit, later on perfected by PAnini ; 

(2) Vernaculars from Gandhara to Magadha (6th century b.o.) ; 

' Monmsou, History of Home, Eng-liih Transl. DJekiOn, 1001, Vol, IV, 
pp. 265-56. 

* MiUudapa^ho, op. cit. V. 2S. 

* Bamtay and Lanciani, op. cit p. 856, 

* Kelko, Primer of Roman Law, 1914, p. 4. 

* Mahanoffgaf IX, 4 9, lOlI. 

* Bhye Davfde, Btiddbiet Indlow op. cit, pp, 152-6. 
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and a oonversational dialect perhaps based on that at Savatthi 
(6th-*-6th century b.o.), gradually growing into the Prdi, the 
A^okan (Srd century b.c.), thence the Lena dialect (^nd centurj 
B.c.) Thus from the 6th to the 1st century b.c,^ specially during 
the 6th — Srd century B.c. period, the Brahmanas always used (1) 
and the Buddhists (2), (excluding the Ardha^MSgadhi of the 
Jains) , only from the ist century a.c,, (1) is used in coins and 
inscriptions while from the 4th — 5th century A.O., (1) becomes the 
sole medium, (2) having become merged int o it in the meantime. 
If, therefore, the present inscription, palaeo graphically akin to 
A^oka, is claimed as non- Buddhistic, the use of (2) instead of (1) 
becomes incomprchensi])le. The language not only of this but of 
all inscriptions before the Christian era clearly demonstrate that 
neither J3rahmanical learning nor Brahmanical institutions 
though existent, occupied a prominent position in the public eye* 
gazing wistfully towards Buddhism with its vernacular message 
to the mass. 

(d) Object. — 300 b.c. to 100 a.c. abound in insoriptionB 
recording gifts or grants by kings, princes, chiefs, artisans, 
goldsmiths, merchf^nts and ordinary |householder8 ; but not one 
of them is given in support of anytliing — of any opinion or divi- 
nity or lu’actice — with which the Brahmins had anything to 
do/''^ Ko^ala King iPasenacH^s gift to the Brahmana Pokkharasadi^ 
and the Magadha King Seniya Biinbisara^s grant to the Brah- 
mana So^adaij^da^ only serve to emphasise the above contention. 
Inscriptional records (invariably in Sanskrit) of grants to 
Brahmanas begin from the 2nd century a.c. and multiply from the 
4th century A, c. under the Guptas, noted for patronizing Brahma- 
iiical sacrificial rites. Even the latter never mention any 
grant of right of worship/' To have the right to appropriate 
a templets revenue faccruing fromtlie public^s worship therein is 
intelligible but to clai n the sole right of worship is repugnant to 
all Indian — whether Brahinai^ioal, Jaina or Buddhist — tradition. 

1 piicajoi^Q. D 

» Bhandarktr, R. O., J.B.B.B.A.&, 1901. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, op. cit., page 152. 

* Dialognog of the Baddha, Tranal. Rhys Darida, 1899, mge 109, 
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An inscription of about the 8rd century B.c*, written in a 
sort of * Magadhi ’ dialect, where a Buddhist Jjupadakha records 
the Varupa-worship of a Brahmauic Devadasi or Buddhist 
Devaclari^lni, opens up yet unexplored and staggering vistas of 
historical possibilities whose only drawback so far is a lack of 
sufficient confirmation ! 

(iii) Devadasi is late and non- Buddhistic but Devadar^ini 
is early and Buddhistic/^ Neither is ancient in their present 
import, not much difference between their earlier significations 
and both based on a custom which was Indian in the sense that 
Bamhanas and Sarnanas were equally guilty of it, a cubtom 
(whether through devadasi or a devadarfini) strongly denounced 
by the Buddha, referring both to his own Order and others, cf. 
the Brahma-jati Sutta, 15—16. Whereas some recluses and 
Brahmapas earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, by 
low arts, such as — (15) ^Obtaining oracular answers from 
a god ^ deva-ponhoy^ obtained through a girl, (unlike Kumdfl* 
pdfUo,^ through a girl of good family and repute) but a 
deva^dan or temple prostitute/'^ Rhys Davids is evidently 
thinking of the medheval and modern devaddus when he 
suggest^i prostitutes The text says dera-panho. It testifies 
to the 6th century b.c. Indian belief in communicating with 
gods through the medium of a woman. Nothing is either 
asserted or insinuated against the chastity of the latter. This 
belief in temporary inoarnati )n or inspiration is very anoient and 
world-wide Certain persons are supposed to be possessed from 
time to time by a spirit or deity,® in some places oftencr a 
woman than a man.* Religious institutions are particularly 
susceptible to those superstitions and none, not excluding Chria^ 
tianity (cf. the case of the Bohemian £ woman Wilhelmina® 
supposed by herself and many besides to be possessed by the 

^ DialogucR of the Ruddha, op* cit. p. 24. 

* Ibid. 

® Fraier, The Golden Bough ; The Magic Art, Vol I. 1918, p, B7J. 

* Ibid. p. 884. 

* Ibid. Pip, 407*8. 
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Holy Ghost so late as 1281 a.d ) has been free from it. In 
Greece, the Pythian priestess at Delphi occupied an honoured 
and sacred position, her prophetic inspiration on the tripod 
deciding questions of peace and war. After Philomelus* success 
against the Lokrxans, the Thebans w mted to fight against him 
** to assist the God/^^ In India the Devaclan had no official 
position with the Brahmanasand was looked down upon by tlie 
Buddha — Qotarna the recluse holds aloof frorn such low arts/' 
But it cannot be contended that she was unknown to the 
Buddhists. The Buddha distinctly difEeiu ntiates between her 
employers as (1) Bamhana and (2) some recluses (Samanas). 
Who are these recluses — not the Jains who are called the 
Nigarithas*^ They belong to the Order of the Buddha who 
calls himself Gotaina the recluse (famana) About the 
origin of the name dev ad it may he suggested that they 
were female servants of monasteries (also of <(imples) sometimes 
utilized as mediums by erring Brothers or Sisters or lay 
devotees. The Buddha knew of such practices and discouraged 
them with perhaps indifferent success due lo age-long habits 
of the mass who supplied most oP his following. 

(iv) ** Why Varunaseva, the description of the man's faith 
given without his proper namti It is neither exceptional, 
nor improper. The terms Buddhists and Jains in contrast to 
Br&hmaijias are modern. At first they disl.inguished themselves 
iia Barahaljias, Sakaputtiya Samanas and N igapthas. All these 
again wore further subdivided into groups according to some 
distinct characteristics. Tlm.*^ the Anguttari. mentions 10 
Orders, contemporaries of Buddha, fi — 10 an* de«=:cribed by 
Buddhagho^a as non-Buddhist.^ No. 10 are the Devadhammihd, 
" Those who follow the religion of <he god.'' What God ? Is 
it Sakka, i.e. Indra ? Varuna and Indra are intimately connected 

‘ Groto, History of Greece, Ed. J. MurrAy, lk)7, IX, p. 247. 

* Buddhist India, op, cit. page 143. 

* Bialogaas,* op. cit. page 24. 

* ibid, page SSI. 
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iu the’Brahniauical iDjrthoIogy. Snob namos oame to have the 
special meaning of the member of one school, or order, only, aa 
different from the others, and their designation as such was 
sufficient to indicate the person or persons referred to. That 
Varunaseva was no solitary exception may be presamed from 
“The worshipper of Siva" expressly mentioned in the Milinda, 
page 191. 



II.— 'Sanskrit Lexicography* 

II. 


By Professor R. Sarma, M. A., Sahityacharya. 

In the introductory article it has been said that the Saraa- 
mnaya (N ighant avab) is the first attempt in Sanskrit at a 
classified glossary. It was compiled by unknown bands ^ more 
thaa twi nty-five centuries ago. Before Panini or about his time 
Yaska wrote hi:? Nirukta in which he explained (and illustrated 
with Vodic quotatiorfs) words picked up at random from the 
Sarnatnnaya. The Sainamtiaya is simplicity itself, being a mere 
collection of Vodic synonym.s, homonyms and names o,t deities. 
But the Nirukta is writter in a quaint, la 'onic style ( harac- 
tcristic of its age. In later ages many complete commentaries 
wore written on this ancient glossary which had a varied career 
up to about the twelfth century a. D. when Devaraja Yajvau, 
apparently a Dakshiuiitya, claims to have recovered and recon- 
strut ted the ( ompleto Uxt from various sources including an 
unbiokea tradition existing in his own family, lie ha& left a 
running commentary on the complete text, touching every word in 
it and trying to illustrate its use by citation from the Vedio 
(and rarely Irom the Brahmanic texts). The date of Devaraja 
is not definitely known. But as indicated above it may be 
presumed to be about the twelfth century a.d. for he docs not 
know S&yai^a, the well-known media? val commentator on the Vedas 
who flourished towards the end of the thirteenth century and 


* The controversy whether the author of the Kirukta is identical with that of 
the Samainnaya is, 1 think, settled onco for all by Bhag^ivaddurgach^ya, the 
cotnmentator of the Nirnktn who says — 


t ^huUa As, So. Ed. page 486. 
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mentions Bhoja and Uvvata who wrote his Yajurvedabhashya 
under Bhoja in the eleventh century. 

The details of the carer of the text is given by Devaraja in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Samamnaya and some 
valuable information about the subject is given also by 
Dr. Lakshman Swamp in his Thesis on the Nirukta and the 
curious reader is referred to these if he wants enlightenment on 
the matter. In the present article it is proposed to deal with the 
text as finally fixed by Devaraja and preserved in a versified 
form by Bhaskararaya, an author of the eighteenth century. 
Bhafcikararaya‘’s little book ^ Vaidika Nighantii is very rare. It is 
not mentioned by Anfrecht and although recently published by 
Godbole is today absolutely out of print. Fortunately I happen 
to possess a manuscript copy of it and some of my post-graduate 
students have copied it for their own use and thus vve have moro 
than one copy of it now. Many an obscure point; especially in 
the Naigamakanda^ is concisely elucidated in this booklet. 

The Samamnaya is divided into live chapters, fhe first three 
of these comprise the Naighantukakanda (section on synonyms), 
the fourth is called the Naigainakaiida (section on homonyms) 
and the fifth is called the Daivatakanda (section on the deities, 
i. e. gods and their wives, etc.) 


' Dr. L. Swarup who oamo to Patna last year said to rae that ho was not aware 
of iU ezistonco. 
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1 . 

2 . 

B. 

4. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 


16. 

17. 


Table of Contents of tbe Samamnasra. 

Adhy&ya 1 Adhyaya 2 Adbyaya 3 

(the world). (Man and his limbs (Qualities etc). Adhyaya 4. 

etc ), 


Earth 21 Names. 
Gold 15 
HeaTon 16 „ 

Common to 
8 U 0 and 
heaven 6 „ 

Rays 15 „ 

Quarters 8 „ 

Night 28 
Dawn 16 „ 

Day 12 

Cloud 30 ,) 

Speech 57 „ 

Water 101 „ 

River 37 „ 

Horse 26 „ 

Draught* 

boasts 

of gods 10 „ 
To shine 11 ,t 
Shining 11 „ 


1 Action 26 Names 

2 Child 15 „ 

3 Man 25 ,, 

4 Arm 12 „ 

5 Ringer 22 » 

G To wish 18 „ 

^ Food 28 u 
8 To eat 10 „ 

0 Strength 28 „ 

10 Wealth 28 „ 

11 Cow 0 „ 

12 To bo 

angry 10 „ 

13 Anger 11 „ 

14 To go 122 n 

15 Soon 26 *. 

16 Near 11 „ 

17 War 46 ,> 

18 To reach 10 „ 

19 To kil] 33 „ 

20 Thunder* 

bolt 18 

21 To bo lord of 4}, 

22 Loid 4 


, 1 Many 12 Names, 

2 Short 11 „ 

3 Big 25 

4 House 22 „ 

5 To serve 10 „ 

6 Happiness 20 ,y 

7 Form 16 „ 

8 Good 10 

9 Intellect 11 „ 

10 Time 6 „ 

11 To see 8 „ 

12 Interjec- 

tions 9 „ 

13 Simile 

words 12 „ 

14 To worship 40 „ 

15 Wise man 24 „ 

16 WorshipperlS,, 

17 Sacritice „ 

18 Priest 8 

19 To beg 17 „ 

20 To give 10 „ 

21 Humble 

prayer 4 „ 

23 To sleep 2 „ 

23 Well or 

reservoir 14 ,, 

24 Thief 14 

25 Decided or 

private 6 j, 

26 Distant 5 „ 

27 Old 6 

28 Now 6 

29 Very near 2 „ 

30 Little 2 

31 llnobtained ' 2,. 

32 Half 2 

33 Star 2 

34 Ant 2 

35 Grain baskrl 

36 Stick 2 

37 Woman 2 „ 

38 By this 2 

Penis 2 „ 

40 To wait 

upon 2 

41 To fear or 

r t tremble^j^a 
43 Heaven and 
eartli 24 „ 


62+84 + 132 Vedic 
words, mostly 
homonyms^ some 
for single ideas. 


Adhyaya 5. 


8 + 13 + 36 
+ 32 + 38 
+ 31 words 
mostly 
proper 
names of 
deities, 


^ or obtained. 

• Samalramtn mentions 29—41 as Dviia in the tet iiy coupl«*>* 
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The characterisitic merit of a Sanskrit vocabulary is that 
the names are mostly significant. In other languages synonyms 
are rai-e and the single word for an idea is often without 
any grammatical connotation so to say. It merely denotes 
a thing, e. g. earth, water, sky, etc. etc., in the English 
language. But in Sanskrit even simple words like 

^ rational etymological explanation, 
means the vast one, tie cold substance, tllUlillinil^ 

the luminous expanse. If we take into account the various 
synonyms of a word (and almost every word has a large or 
small number of these) we can recover all that was in the minds 
of the speakers about the particular substance (or action, etc.) 
indicated by the word. These ideas have of course not been 
always the hame. 'J'be Veclic people had, for example, notions 
about the earth or water or the sky which all do not ooour 
to t\te classical or mediieval thinker, while others which did not 
occur to the Vedio people are prominent in later stages of 
human thought. A brief study of the Vedic vocabulary from 
this standpoint is the chief object of this article. 

Expansion ( ), residence 

(gin, stability fifiw ftl:) ‘gift of food (wj 

and besmearing (ft^O are the prudominant Vedic ideas about 
the earck. The word contains either the notion of expanse 
like or may refer to nourishment of cattle. and 


indicate self-existence. 

Gold is attractive (t«, mu shining 

), red indestructible ( 

malleable and fit t(j bo drawn in a fine wire 


1 i« cijjlainod a. *I<!H by the author of the Niriikta. Thi 

would ordinarily lead one to think that the VtxUc people were awarcof the earth^f 
rotation and revolution round the sun. Hut this is soiiKiwhat doobtfol. SkaDda- 


.vami.. explain. nm as fv nfu 


^ to movoj to impress and ii* to charm . 
* Connected with 


•an: iotm, temation. 
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fresh in colour ( and possibly ( also), 
ornamental ^ robbery and death 

(im)- It is also a thing for gift . 

The sky pervades and oovora fsRm, 1^': ), 

is a vast expanse (^, sl^ines 

and is seen in space ( auWaTR, watery ( WR:, 

^:) and is self-existent 
and probably indicate indestructibility as well. 

Rays (of the sun) are enervating ( ), are scattered and 

far-reaching, ure stringlike bear up and hold 

cover the sky ( gr^ffTI )> 

the stars ^ mirage ( ), winged 

( people bask in them ). 

The quarters of the horizon are pervading and moving away 
i hey are rocky and wooden in appearance 
). They absorb and take every tiling away 

( ). 

iiut after the earth, the night is a thing of interest to the 
Rshis. They describe the phenomenon as dark, absorbent, destruc- 
tive, unctuous and wavy 

ai^Tr,fs»ft;’itT, ffmr, gwif). It is watery, showery and 

dewy (<wr;, grei:, ffWT). It colours 

everything (?:gf; ). It is twin with the day (*imni *l**n). 
It is reposing and one gives way and rests under it 
ifWT ), It is deceitful (^) Warmth of ^ the hearth and home 
and light of faggot is another idea associated with the night and 
it is called ® It covers everything J ® j. 


^ to bear. 

* perieh. 

to catch. 


* pi* to throw off, 

® to serve# 

‘ |w to catch. » Conaected with yi|| |^ etc# 

’ ^5^ to moibton(o.g. j 

® The idea of light and heat ia kept op in the daesical for night. 

In the Yedaa ia applied not to the night but to the dawn, vide inlia. 

• ( #.g. ^ 
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Between night and day is the beautiful scene of the dawn 
welcomed and sung of in the most beautiful hymns by the 
Vedic Rshis. The dewy ruddy ( ) dawn is 

lumiifous 

full of sweet melodies of blixls 

qj3»TT!ie, )■ appear in plenty as 

the dawn comes to the happy Rshis not yet conscious oi famine 
in the literally golden age and so they term it 
g H{3 T «fl ) dawn is eternal, ever fresh (BI^SIX). 

The day is comparatively prosaic, It spreads itself 
( and covers the shy It is of course 

bomiuous iind hot ( ^s, »rT3;, a'^5, . 

To the Vedio observer a cloud is again a phenomenon of 
miteh interesl. But it has not yet the fascinating freshness so 
charming to the happy lover and calling forth sighs from the 
nuhai)py traveller of the clissual poetry. It is to the Rshi 
a satanie, enveloping, demoniacal appearance, a rocky mountain 

in form (^:,^lTgT, illT., WSB, ^^5. 

j and a giant in energy, indeistructible, lofty and 

allcoveriiig 

). It is a water-bag, a sack, a treasurehouso, rich, 

fruitful, moistening and moving ( ^dfS, ^t*lb 'fif^^Tb 
)• It 1®°*!® 0“ absorbs water ( 

)• 1“ ‘ts milder aspect of a shower-agency it 

is a and in the darker function is a and axg?;;, the 
last word implying thunder lightning and storm that hurl off 
everything coming in the way. Bometimes the cloud is thought 
of as a niggardly barbarian disinclined to release .the water- 

trea^uro tbat it poBsesses. 

' Cf- dawa.lad, tor.a hy 

the 8un-god (Indra). 

> g to thino. ‘ filf *" ‘P”“kle, to make wa%r. 

. ^ i. • ^ •rw'^to throw, al«o to thixiie, etc, 

® to moiiten. 



' XII.— Contributions to the History of 

Mithila. 

By K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Barrister at-law. 
§1. King Nanyadevaof Mithila and an Inscription 
of his Time (with plate). 


Nanyadeva 


N a u y a d c V a is the founder of the famous K a r n. a t a 
dynast y of Mithila, To modern 
writers it is known as the S i m r a o n 
d y n a 8 t y after their capital at Simraongadh in Champaran. 
The official name of the dynasty, however, as evidenced by 
contemporary records was K a r n a 1 after the plac6 of 
their origin.^ Mithila flourished under the Kac:^atas for two 
centuries and a quarter until it became a province of the 
Delhi Empire. Mithila became the eastern centre of Hindu 
philoaophy, law and iiteratun^ under the dynasty. It was the 
last Hindu kingdom in ,thc C/.iUgetic valley, to end in a.d, 

' Nanyadeva lived in an era of kingdom-building. The 
E m p e r 0 r K a r n a, the Hindu Napo- 
leon of the eleventh century, abdicated 
and Ills son Y a s a Iji-K a r n a came on the G h e d i throne 
m 1078 A. D^’. Since G a n g e y a d o v a the Chedi sovereigns 
fromTripuri (near Jabalpore in the (Central Fi^ovinoes) had 
ruled over Mithila for about a century. The Palas had an 
ttUdivided rule over Bengal and lUhar (cKcludiug Mithila). The 
Chedi empire had Benares as the favourite second capit al and 
iuoludod probably Allaiiabad. V\ritbin t.vo decides of Karna^s 

abdication we find four states springing up into being-— the 

' — — "" »■ 

^ Miniikrs whoat rveJ under tin? dynasty ( c.g, Cbandcsvara in Ids Krifeya B.,) 

a (Irauiatist of thu Court (.I.A.S.H. 1915, 411), Royal iuHCriptions of Nepal (I.A., 
jL89(l| 190) all refer to the dynaaty by that name* 8ec al 0 o J Jl.S.B., 1015| 408. 

».S«0 below. 

L, XII. 800 (Bbairha plate ed. by li*B Hira Lai). 


New states. 
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Gafiga kingdom of Orissa under Choda-Ganga, the Sena kingdom 
in Bengal under Vijaya Sena (a Karnata), the Gahadavala king- 
dom of Kanauj-Benares under Srl-Chandra-deva Gahadavala and 
the kingdom of Mifchila under Nanyadeva (aKaiipata). The fait 
one was a tiny thing, hemmed in between four states — Nepal, 
Bengal, the Pala kingdom of Southern Biliar, and Kananj-Kai^ 
and threatend by the old sovereign of 
Personality of Mithila the Chedi king of Tripuri whose 

dominions reached right up to BOuth-weBt 
Bihar and Benares. Yet Nanyadeva siu cessfully maintained hli 
position and the indiyiduality of Mithila. He must have done so 
mostly by dint of his diplomacy ; yet n,i times he haii to fight aiiA 
he rose equal to the occasion. Yasah-Karna, the son and eu<?ces8or of 
Karna, a good soldier, insplte of*the Gahadavala barrier of BenareB 
reached Champaran and said to have devastated it according tq^ 
an inscription of liis family.^ He would have devastated Champa- 
ran only when it had ceased to be part of his own kingdom, 
when it had already passed to Nanyadeva. The use of the term 
devastated means that he could not conquer Charnparim^ 
back and the attempt was only a raid. And it wa| ijp 
Champaran that Nanyadeva had established the seat of the Mithili 
State. The Sena kingdom though presided over by a 
Karnata was not friendly to Nanya, for Vi jay a 8 on a,, 
waged war against him and his Ht opara inscrij lion claims ' 
to have defeated Nanya who considered himself a Aefo 
(E. I., I. 309: Suraiii-uninya). In any cise the resuijll^wafi 
not such as to mean subordination. Nanya crushed the norths 
neighbour — he conquered Nepal, He built a vtry expendif# 
capital at Simraon and fortified it in a icrnarkable manner • just 
below the Nepal Hills. 

Tbe personality of Nanyadeva having irnpn^ssed me, I hlwre 
been wondering at our not having discovered any contemporary 

' K. I., II. 11 (Blieriighat iJ<c. of Allianidevi). 

* Cunningham, A.S.R. XVX. 3; O'Malloy, p, 173. It Jib proimmedliliat ' ^ ^ 
founder would have planned the extraordiimiy fortificat^n* (aee bhlow j'lB on 
Biniamiau) . 
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Discovery of 
losoription. 


tbe 


record of this able prince. I had instructed the Pandit of the 
Society carrying on the search for 
manuscripts in Mithila to inform me 
if he heard of any inscription in the 
district of Darbhanga or Muzaffarpur, Although I have 
always held that we should look for such records in the unex- 
plored ruins of the fortress and town of Simraon^ yet it is 
reasonable to hope that TMitbila proper may also give us seme 
materials. That hope has been justified in this instance. The 
Pandit reported an inscription at Andhara-Tharhi, a village in 
the Madhubani subdivision of Darbhanga^ twelve miles from 
the railway station Jhanjharpur. I arranged |to depute a man 
frpm the Patna Museum, through the courtesy of tlie Curator, 
and obtained the impression which has been reproduced here, 
bdth obverse and reverse, original size. The insoription is. on 
a pedestal having only a remnant i f the feet of the original 
statue in black stone, Tt is placed in a but amongst other 
broken images. The hut stands on the ruins of the original 
fctone temple. There is a filled-up tank in front of the ruins. 
The stone is the usual black material worked upin by the 
sculptors of the Pala period. The same stone lined the tank 
in front, The place is known at present as the Kauialaditya 
temple.^ ^ Remains of an old town are believed to be represented 

by ibe mounds near about the temple remains. The Patna 
Museum ought to acquire the relic. 

T^he inscription was inscribed on the pedetUl of an image 
A Record of Sri- Visli^iu designated here as Srldhara 
dhara the minis- established byl^ridharathe Man- 
trin of King NSnya. Sridhara the 
Minister was a Kayastha by caste according to the tradition still 
current in Mithila and recorded by Mr, O^Malley-^ According 
to the local tradition Sridhara was the Prime Minister of Gafiga- 
dova the next king.^ Probably be served under both Nanya and his 

' Gaaetieor of Oftrbhanga (1907), p. 16 — writing about Gauga-dera 

tbeaoa aud aueoaadorof Naaya-dova, Mr. O'Malley Biys ‘.--‘‘Local legend afeatee 
king M a oltadel at Libera E&}& and that the two large tan|0 
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vot, IX. 

aaih Evidently the minister had his home neat of the 

insoription as' his descendants are believed to bo in a neighbonr- 
ing village. > 

The inscription indicates that fiai;?La the poet <, had* iwy 
probably written a work on some Vishnnite manifestation* 

The orthography may be compared with that of the Deopara 
inscription (n, n, m) and Bhimadeva's (k, cb, bhj^ b) d is peculiar, 

B and i ret iin archaic forms ; y nnd a are precursors of later 
forms. 

Three letters in the first line are gone’ off Vith a breakage. 
The fourth line is partially obliterated : the pdda evidently^ 
was carried down and completed in the next line in the right 
hand corner which is nearly unreadable. The metres of the 
verses and grammatical and clcrtcai mistakes are indicated below 
the t«xt in footnotes. Anusvaras have been omitted. 

Sridhara the minister has been described as the sun for the 
lotus of the Kshattra-faraily, that is, his master's family, Evi- 

Historical data. Nanyadeya, who as his Canareso 

name N a n n i y a indicates was Carnatic 
by origin, ^ was trcitcd by his contemporaries as Kshattriya^ 
Nanya the lord has been described as the V i c t 9 r 
(htd), as the ocean of sonn thing (obliterated)* By his fame 
he is said to have turned the world into a second K%hlra*mgafa, 
It reoms that to introduce the god Vishini (Sridhara) this 
conceit is resorted to . 

TeKt of tlie Insoriptioii. 

( 3i^ lint )JOm, * Sriman-Nfmya-patir-jjetta . . , tna (?) 

-maharuuavab | 

Yat-kirttya janitaip vif^vatp [ dvitiya-k4hira-sdgara* 

Qnuifi S&gr near Darbhanca railway gtation and another at Andhra Thiirhi 
in the north-eaifc of Madhnbani, were excavated during hia reign. At the 
latter place he is iaid to have htiilt a fort, and the villageri of Baitiya 
oome two miles to the east, elaim to be the descendants of his Prime Miniiter 
Srldhar Kayasth,** 

* See helow^^, 

* Anuthtitp metre. 

* Esad 
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.#( ) Mantri:^ tasya N&nyaeya | kl&lttra*^ain- 

, ifebja-bh&miiia | 

(lavoya^ karitab Mman [ ^ridharab ^ridhaiena cha | 

( 3rJ line ) ysLsyaya, ^ | Valmiker vijayi-prabandha- 
, jaladhau { , ) 

Vyaeasya ohatyadbhute | Va(!;ia)dyai-ranavadya- 
gadya-chaturair-anyai 

line) i^oha vistarite | asmakaiii kva punar-ggiramava • 
aarah ko va karotyadara | Y adva bala-vacbo pya. . . 

( Mh line ) ^ 

In giving the date of the inscription I append tfce following* 
note on the date and times of Nanya whicli 1 have prepared after 
considering available materials and which may help scholars in 
reviewing the political history of the period. 

§ 2.— Date of Nanyadeva and his Times. 

In Mithila the date of the commencement of the reign of 
NSnyadeva is preserved in a memorial verse which has been 
given by the late edition ^ of the 

Purushapariksha of VHyapati (page 19j. 

Date. 

that is, "in the l§akayeail0l9(=1097 A. D.) 
on Saturday the 7th of Sravana Sndi, 

I Bead d«t>oya«i. 

* Bead The Tiext verse h in Sarddlavik. 

* Read a«f. , * 

* Four letters of v hich ai e readable, they ^ve »o meaning. Originally there 

were probably five letters In tldB line. 

1^. Darblianga, S. IdlO. 
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mtheSfiM Nfikshtr^ Kin^ N&ny a«a*r«io1^k 
the Ian a/' ' In the Nepal VaiplSvalin .tie dale las 
bean mifieed owing to the reading of the first ii&e 
becoming corrupt as 901 [Kirkpatrick] and ^11 (a 8eca»ial:|f 
misreading for 911) [Bhagawan LJ Indra]i\^ The primary 
mistake arose by reading from left to right instead of doing it 
from right to left as required in reading figures put in eqnlf alente 
{Mka^am v^maiogaM), The resuitjor the Nepal VomSdvaluiMR 
been disastrous^ for their dates, for periods before N&nya-deva and 
after him uptoHarisimhaDeva became ante-dated by cen- 
turies. Fortunately the date of Harisimhais correctly gi ran by 
them (1324) and the period interrening is also correoily recorded, 
i.e. 226 (219 years assigned to the rule of the Thakuris in Nepal 
and 7 years of anarchy, i.e. 226) which brings us nearly to the 
correct date (132ir-226 = 1098 Vd.) . The period of 220 
agrees Vitli the Maithila datuna of 226 for the interval between 
NSnya^s accession and the invasion of Nopal by Harisimha- 
deva. It is evident that the date-memorial is a Maithila datum 
adopted by Nepal. The correct date is again recorded ( Naven^ 
duMa-ehandfa-^juLie ^ahe) in one Nepal document, namely 
the drama MtiditaimalayaSva composed* in 1628 A.o. by 

® j i y 0 1 1 r m a 1 1 a, king of Bhatgaon who claims to be a 
descendant of Harisimha-deva. It corresponds to the 18th July 
1097, which is verified to have been a Saturday and in the 
Svati Nakehatra. « It is supported by the Maithila datum 
pointed out abo ve and the know.i historical facts of the time.» 

ii 

Uvi, L« Nepal, II. ISi. 

%1M., 101*90. 


• TO.. Hk fci Brfadw MonmoW Cfc.tar.nrtl, JWW«., ./ JIrtUla i„ing 



«0e HlBTOBT Of MXTniLl. U.B.O.B.I. 

The Carnatic origin of Nanyadeva is borne out by the name 
itself. Ndii^a is nofc a Sanskrit word but a Santkritised form 

Origin of Nanya. » word of Draviaian origin. JV^aafifya in 

Canarese means afEectionate ** true '' ; 
a prince of Karnat ika, Prince Ganga, is called Nanniya Ganga 
in au inscription of the tenth century a. c.^ The Karna^kas 
appear in Eastern India about 1020 A. c. in the reign of 
Mahipala. Ra jendra Chola L invaded the North and reached the 
Ganges and Bengal from the South (E.I., 111. 82S). He could 
not cross the Ganges. Chi^nda-Ko'u^ika was staged before 
King Mahipala and in a manuscript of the drama copied in 1331 
A. c. Mahipala ^ is described to have defeated the Karnntakas, 
Some of the Karnatakas settled down in Bengal. They appear 
in the soldiery of Nfirayan^a-Bala throe reigns after Dharina- 
Pala.^ Another Karnataka family out of v/bich arose the 
Senas of Bengal, the contemporary of the KarnaUka dynasty 
of Mithila had been living in Kadha for over two generations 
before Yijaya-Sena and therefore Nanya.'^ The Karnata settler 
out of whom the Simraon dynasty arose was either a remnant of 
the Bajendra Chola/’s army as Mr. H. D. Banerji thinks (P.B. 
page 90) or more ilikely a remnant of the Karnata allies of 
Karna the (diodi king^ son of Gangeya-deva and sovereign 

of Miihilfi who overiMU nearly the whole of India about 
10 to— 60 A.c. 

'i he K fun ill as a':cording to the Nagpur pra^asti of U day^* 
d ity a of ]\I ilava had allied themselves with Karna and with 

bocRUBe ib was traditional and bccauso tl.oro was anoiber traditioiml date. The 
right ccmi’se was tu try to find out which of the two wag correct, not to reject 
bulb and {^i VC ail appio.xiaritc da'i. fln-lnitiu:; wiUiin a centurj or half which 
docs iiot leave ns wiser. Wo fih.mhl not bo CanunoB agrtinst tradition. A similar 
method is employed by Mr. Piirgibor in conKidering the exact date given by the 
PnriinaB for the Maluibbarata War. Ho rejects tliem all because they do nob agroo 
with each other and hecaiise they do nob answer his averages of raigns. (Uitiorical 
Tradition in the Pu/anas)* 

^ Sylvain Levi, jNcpa/, II 201 ; K. L, III, 183. 

’ Mahamahopadbyilyi Haraprasada Sbaatri, J.A S.B., LXIL, 18B8, p. i{0 f 

U P. Baiicrji, TAs T&lat of f, T3. * 

• Bkagalpar Plate, I.i., XV. 300. 

* r. K. t»9. 
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him overran Mdlava like a sea.^ Mithila had already bolong^cd 
to the Chedi sovereign, for Karna‘’8 father Gangeyadeva (the 
VikramMitya) is described as ruling over Tirabhutti (TIrhut) in 
a manuscript dated 1076 Vikrama = 1019 a.Cv.^ It seems that 
the Kax^aU family of Nanya probably came in Mithila in train 
of Karna^s movements. 

V i j ay a-S e n a, a Karnuta, founded his fumily in Bengal 
about 1080 A.c. This event seems to 
His times. have given £nom 6 ntum to the Karnataka 
of Tirhut. In or about 1097 a.c* Nanya- 
deva established, his rule over Mithila and shortly after aUa 
over Nepal. This was a time, as obser^^ed above, of tiie rise of 
new dynasties. A cont 0 mi>orary of Nanyadeva and Vijaya-Sena, 
Chandradova Gahadav^ala had just taken the ancient 
capital of K a n a a j (cir. 1090) ^ and carved out a kingdom 
destined to be the first power in the near future. The domina- 
ting power, the Kalachuri of Chedi, had been broken. The great 
conqueror Karna retired from the political stage in 1073 after 
having been a’ssailed in return by every kingdom and defeated.^ 

veil the Pala king of Bengal (Vigraba Pala III) whose power 
had been on the decline defeated him (cir.» 10 i) 0 )‘’ and married his 
daughter. We may take it that the Chedi i)Ower over outlying 
provinces was weakened about 1073. As expressely stated in the 
Basahi grant,® it was after the death of Karna that Chandra- 
deva acquired ^^the empire of Kanauj/^ On cpigraphio evidence 
Delhi, Benares and Ajodhya formed part of llio Kanauj kingdom 
in (probably also before) 1()97 under Chanlradeva*^ who died 
after being in Benares in 10:>7.^ The tline tliai seems i> have 

‘ K. I., Vol. II, 185 (P.U., 1). 76) 

4 ir^ ••••*••* 

• Bcndall, 1003, 18. bflow. 

• M a Aa n a-p a i a d e V », hie sou, gives a docomont of title ij a Bmhmia at 
Beuaree f<>r land granted b,y his father Chaulradova ia 1097. LA,. XVI il, H, 

I D J* ^ ® I • ^01^4. 

^ P.B., id, 80. I f 1. X. XVJJi. JL 

• The grant made in that year hy the king had to be evidenced hy a document 
failed by his ion. 1. A, XVIIL IL 
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bei'omo ripe for a new ruler in Tirhut was thus after 1078 4 , 0 , 
and before 1097 a.o, Tirhut had been without a powerful 
ruler at the time of the foundation of the Gahadavala 
Kanauj kingdom ; the Gahadavala march would not have 
stopped at Ayodhya had a barrier not arisen in Tirhut. 
The opportunity had been availed of by Nanyadeva in the 
nick of time, i. e. in or about 109)5 a.o. and the barrier was 
raised. 

This date, which isygiveu in a drama by a king of Nepal 
claiming to be a descendant of Nanyadeva and in fact an 
immediate successor of his dynasty in Nepal ^ and the memorial 
verse of Mithila, fully verified, is further strengthened by the 
history of Yijaya-Sona. The victories of the first Sena 
king recited in Deopara inscription^ are, first, over N fi n y a 
and, next, over Gauda, then over Kamarupa and 
over Kalinga (at that time under C h 0 d a*Q a h ga who 
Lad founded his kingdom cir^ 1076 A.o. In the struggle 
between Vijaya-Sena and Madana the Pala king of Gau(ls, 
Chandra of Kanauj heljied Madana Pala, according to 
Sandhyakara Nandi a contemporary historian. Chandradeva 
died about 10u7 a?! seen above.'* The war thus took place before 
or about 1097. Vijaya Sena's last recorded date is found on 
a copper plate — the 37th regnal year. And Vijaya Sena was 
the grandfather of Lakshm uia Sena who came to the throne 
in 1119 A.o. av^cordi ug to the ora of his name. The date 109^ 
for Nanya^s accession thus tested turns out to bo satisfactory. 

Vidyapati says that a son of Nanyadeva took servioe 
under Jay a-C hanJra of Kanauj.^ Now the authority 
which gives the year 1093 for the beginning of Nanyadeva^s 

» Piscliol, Katalog (Berlin), 11. 8. j L6vi, JlSepal, II, 198, 199. 

V. Smith. E. I. I., IdOS, 30r>. 

® Ibid., 428. 

* Soc also K. I., II. 860. His granduun G u v i u d h a n d r a-d o v t k 
d. embed as the son of the roig-uiiig king in 1101. 

^ Furiisha-paiihlul^ 1.3. 
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reign givcJ? him a total reign-period of fifty years, ihat^is, tip 
to 1143 A.c. Jaya-Chandra^s accession was in 1170* and it is 
quite possible for a son of Nanyadeva to be a contemporary of 
Jaya-Chandra, * 

Nanyadeva saw the struggle between GovindaohandmdeTa 
(1114-54) the grandson of Chandradeva of Kanauj ^ Benares and 
L a k h m a n a Sena (11 the grandson of Vijaya Sena of 
Bengal. The buffer state of the Palas between the Gahad^tvlila 
and the Sena kingdoms having disappeared, the Gahadavula, 
an old ally of the Pala family, came face to face with the rising 
power of the Senas, Lakshmana planted his ^'towers of 
victory'^ at Allahabad i. e. right in the kingdom of 
Govindachandra, but Govindachandra recovered and annexed 
Patna in or before 1126 a.c.* when he was making grants of 
land at Maner, and even the territory up to Monghyr (1146 a.c.)*' 
tlither Nanyadeva towards the close of his reign or more 
probably his successor (GaAgatleva) came under the influence of 
Govindachandra or his successor, vefy likely of Govindachandra 
himself. This is indicated by two facts : one is that the law 
book Kalpataru prepared by the foreign minister of 
Govindachandra at his command® became the ruling authority in 
Mithila under the dynasty of Nanyadeva/ and the second is the 
service of Malladeva a son of Nanyadeva in the army of 
Jayacliandra Gahadavula. Add to these the fact of dominion 
over Monghyr in Govindachandra^s reign. The struggle 

' Nopal Vaip^avalisj Lovi JS'flpal, 11.220, uccording to anotter nufUority, 
Ilamilton, 36 45), Witliout such along reign the perio<l bofcvcun liim 

and bis fifth or sixth descendant Harisiipha (the master of Cbaijcjlesvars) whoso 
date we know (1324 A.c.) cannot be easily accounted (or. 

* B. L, II. 121. 

® Mr. M. M. Chakravarti’s view oil the date of Nanyadeva partially based on 
tins datum is not tenable. J.A.SB., 1915, p. 409. The yoUng ago 18 oflh*) 
Karnata prince in Vidyapati is obvicnsly an exaggeration of the storyteller to 
finphasiso the boy's valour in battle. 

1898, I, 11; J.lbO.K.S, 1J.441. I. 7, 98, 

• ‘MS. consulted; see also Cafa!offus Catalog 538, 

’ib^or the position of the Kalpataru, «ce Chapijfisvnrs, VK, last page • I.A.8.B., 
1915, p. 357. 
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for Western fiibar between the Sena and Gahadav^la houses 
went on. Bodha Gaya is finally seen under the influence of 
the Senas before the Muhammadan conquest. In 1194 a.d, the 
era of Lakshmana Sena was used there.^ Similarly 
before the fall of Jayachandra (1193) Mithila after Nanyadeva 
also must have corner under the Sena influence when the 
Lakshmana Sena era became there the national reokoning. 

(to be eoniinued,) 


Mltd)»Tgh»i»icriptiOD; J.B O.B.S. IV, 27*. 



IV.~Harsavardha»a~A Critical Study. 

By Dr. R. C Majumdar, Dacca University. 

When the study of Indology was at its infancy Har^avar** 
dhana was one of the few figures familiar to students of Indian 
History. Thanks to Bana's Harsacavita and Hiueu Tsang^s 
narrative he shone as a beacon light in the ocean of darkness 
that enveloped the annals of anc’ent India. I'vVorything that 
was said about him by his court poet and overzealous pilgrim 
friend pass;jd current as history, for men were in no mood to be 
critical about the few me igre d^ptalls known to them and they 
wer^ hardly in a position to assume such an altitude in the 
absence of a fuller knowledge of historical events. Times have 
changed since then, but old ideas die hard ; and they are mainly 
responsible for our general outlook about Ilar^a’s reign and 
times at the present day. 

Let us examine, for instance, the standi^oint so familiar to 
every student of Indian history that Harsavardliana was not 
only master of the whole or very nearly the whole of Northern 
India but also the last gro it emperor of Ilindnsthan Not only 
general historians of Ii dla like Kenno:ly ^ arid V. A. Smith * 
hive expressed tliejc views but they are shared even by 
M. Maurice L. Ettinghiusen ^ and Mr. K. M. Panlkkar * 
who have written special monographs on Ilursavardhana. Thus 
M, Ettinghausen observe i : — 

Harsa commence d6s malnteiiant ct tto lutte continuedt# 
centre see voisins qui, apr^s de dures annees de guerre et d’efforts 
incessants, lui apeuro la domination de VInde soptentrionale 

* Imperial (.azettoer , VoK IT., p. 30*. 

* KarTy Hi^toTy of India Brd edition, pp 350, 357. 

* Han^avardbana — Kmpe*** nr ot Pecto, l.ouvaiii, 

* ^iri Ilarabaof Kaianj; mbay, 
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entifere et lui permet de s^y ^itablir 6 q conquferaut ** ® (Har^a 
now waged an incessant warfare against his neighbours 
whioh^ after a few years of hard warfare and constant efforts, 
assured him the sovereignty of the whole of Northern 
India and he governed it as a conqueror,) The same 
scholar further remarks : Le ilourd fardeau de l^empire que 
Harsa avait su s^imposer et qu^il avait supporte pendant 
plus de quarante aus, ne devait plus revenir sur les epaules 

d'un seul homme La mort de Har$a 

laisse leur libre essor a une foule de petites dynasties locales et 
l^histoire de Plnde off re plus d^int^r^t jusqu’ a l^apparition 
‘ des Musulmans. (The heavy burden of empire which Har§ia 
took upon himself and maintained for more than forty years was 

not to be borne in future by a single man The 

death of Har^a gave free scope to a host of petty local dynasties 
and we cease to feel interest in the history of India till the 
appearance of the Musalmans.) 

Mr. Panikkar observes in a similar strain ; — Harsha seems 
to have brought the whole of Northern India under his 
control. llis empire extended at his death from Kamarupa 
on the cast to Kashmir on the west, with the Himalayas as the 
northern and Vindbyafs as the southern boundary, ® After 
his death the country was destined never entirely to recover till 
the invasion and conquest of India by the followers of the 
Arabian prophet. 

Let us first of all examine the extravagant claims put for- 
waixl by the above writers on behalf of IIar§avardhana that he 
Was the master of the whole or very nearly the whole of Northern 
India. We may start with V. Smith's theory as it is the most 
moderate, for he excludes Kasmir, Punjab; Sind, Kajputana and 
Ktoaiupa from the territories of Harsa, 

* op. Cil., p. 4?. 

« Op. Cit., p 

" Op. t'lt-, p. Jui.*. 

» Op. C'3t., 1> 27. 

’ Qp. Cit , p. J8 
Op. Cit-, iiiRp fftdnp p. :u0. 
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Now of the remaining territories that V. Smith looki4 
upon as belonging to Har§a there is certainly an element of 
doubt about Nepal* M, Ettinghausen admits it but Mr. 
Panikkar observes that the kingdom of Nepal had accepted 
him (Harfa) as suzerain. ^ Mr. Panikkar admits that*^* there 
is still considerable difference of opinion among scholars on 
this pointy but after carefully considering the different points 
of view he concludes that Harsha era was used in Nepal and 
that Harsha^s supremacy was recognized even in that distant 
and inaccessible kingdom. Mr. Panikkar^s view that there 
is no other era but Harsha’s possibly in the beginning of the 
seventh century is sufficiently refuted by the elaborate 
discussions of Sylvain Levi which have f.stablished at least the 
possibility of the era being of local or Tibetan origin. 

As to the statement in Ilariha Charita which implies that 
HarsBa conquered an Himalayan territory difficult of access 
M. Ettinghausen has shown that this country need not be 
looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the authority 
of Biihler, but that it’most probably refers to a Tukhara country. 
Thus the mass of evidence in favour of the hypothesis 
that Harsavardhana conquered Nepal is by no means almost 
conclusive as Mr. Panikkar thinks anJ it is hardly fair at 
the present state of our knowledge to include Nepal within 
the empire of IIar?a. 

As in the case of Nepal, there is no reason to credit Uarfa- 
vardhana with the conquest of territories east of Magadha. The 
first kingdom in this direction was l-lan*na-po-fa-to, identified 

“ op. ('it., p. 57. 

Op. Cit , p. 27. 

Op. Cit, p. 18. 

Op. Cit., p. 20. 

Op. Cit., p. 19. 

Journal Asiatlqnr, 1894-; Juillcfc Aout, pp. 55 ff, Le Nepal , Vi»L 11, pp. H5, XS2. 

Panikkar, Op. Cit., p. IS. 

Op. Cit,, p. d7. 

Op. Cit. p. 18. 
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With Monghyr district. Hiuen Tsang tells us that 'Mately 
the king of a border country deposed the ruler of this country 
anl holds in his power the capital. About Kie-chu-hoh- 
khi-lo or Ka-chu-wen(?)-kil (Kajangala) which is identified 
with Eajmahal district Hiuen Tsang remarks that the 
country had come under a neighb)uring state.^^ This neigh- 
bouring state cannot of course refer to Har?avardhana^s empire 
for he is mentioned immediately after as having built a 
temporary palactj in this place which was burnt on his depar- 
ture. Thus according to Hiuen Tsang’s express statement 
these states were outside the limits of Harsa's empire. It 
is true that he passed through the lastnamed place, and, as 
wo know from the life of Hiuen Tsang, he proceeded as far 
as Kahgoda or Gjnjam district in course of a military 
campaign. But these do nc^ mean permanent conquests and 
Hiuen Tsang' s express statements that I-lan-na-po-fa-to and 
Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo wore ruled by a different state and, that 
llar^avardbana's temporary residence at the lastnamed place, 
built of branches and boughs, was burnt on his departure, leave 
no doubt that the emperor only carried on a military raid in this 
direction. Vincent Smith did not ineludo Kohgoda in the 
empire of llarsa and there is no more reason why the other 
kingdoms should be looked upon as forming part of it. 

Then there are other states within the limits assigned by 
V, Smith which w^eie independent at the time when Hiuen Tsang 
visited them. Thus according to Hiuen Tsang IMo-hi-ssu-fa-lo- 
pu-lo, Ujjayini and Chi khto or Chih-chito ( Bundelkhand } were 
ruled over by Brahman kings Ma-ti-pu-lo or Mo-ti-pu-Io 
east of Thaneswar was ruled over by a Sudra king, while 
Su-fa-lama-kiu-ta-lo was ruled over by a woman. Evidently 

Eeil’d Tranilafcior, Vol. II., p. 187. 

Ibid, p. 193. 

” Life of Hiuen Taaugr, p. 172. 

Beal’i Transhbion, Vol. IL, pp. 170, 271 ; WatUrs* TrAnalition, Val. H, 
pp. ISO, IBl. 

»* Beal'i TraaiUtion, Vol, I., p. iOO; Watleri, Vul. I., p. 122. 

»» Vol. I., p. 199. 
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Hat^avardhana cannot be meant as the rnliog king in any of 
these places. As regards Kapilavasta Hiuen Tsang observes : 

There is no supreme raler ; each of the towns appoints its own 
ruler This shows that Kapilavasta was independent of the 
KanauJ empire. Again, two states K’ie-ch^a or K^i,-T’a (Cutoh ?) 
and ^0-nan-to-pu-lo or A-nan-t-o-pu-lo ( Vadnagar) are said to 
be dependencies of M&lava ^ which shows that M Slava and these 
two states formed an independent group. Similarly Valabbi 
and Surashtra formed another independent group, 

It has indeed been taken for granted that Valabhi wa^i a feuda- 
tory state under Harsa. But there does not seem to be adequate 
reason for this assumption. In a copperplate grant found at 
Btmch we meet with the following passage : 3® Paramef vara- 
Sri-Har^a — devabhibhuta— V alabbipati-pati (ri) — tranopajata . . . 

....Ya^o-vitinali-Sri-Daddas/^ i. e. Dadda 

who bird acquired renown by rescuing the king of Valabhi who 
had been overpow^ered by Harsadeva. 

Now this passage simply shows that Valabhi king was 
defeated by Harfa but regained his power with the help of Dadda. 
The fact that he was son-in-law of Har^ia or that he attended 
the religious assembly of Harsa at Pra yaga proves nothing about 
bis status. For an independent chieftain could well have 
married the daughter of Ilar^a and a son-in-law might attend 
a religious assembly of his father-in-law without being his 
vassal, as even the king of Kamarupa, who was an independtmt 
potentate, did the same. Besides, the Vulabhi king is described 
in connection with that very leligious assembly as the king of 
south India. 

On the whole the available facts can hardly justify the con- 
clusion of Y. Smith that llarsha^s war with Valabhi resulted 
in the oompleLe defeat of Dhruvasena (Dhruvabhata) II and 
ibe flight of that prince into the dominions of the Raja of 

« Bc«l, Vol. II., p. 14. 

»» Ibid, pp. 266, 268 ; Watters, Vol. 11., pp. 245. 247. 

»• Beal, Vol. II.. pp. 226.7, 2G9; Wattora, Vul. 11., pp. 246 . 148. 

*» Ind. Ant.. Vol. XIIL, p. 7017. 

** Besra life of Hinea Tatagi p« 165. 
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and farther that the Valabhi king was compiled to 
Bue for peaoe^ to accept the hand of the victor's daughter, and to 
be content with the position of a feudatory vassal. But when 
V. Smith goes still further and remarks that the campaign 
against Valabhi which took place between 633 and 641 or 643 
A. D, may be presumed to have involved the submission of the 
kingdoms or countries of Anandapura, ki-c^ha or (?) Cutch, and 
Soratha, or Southern Kathiawar, all of which in 641 A. D. were 
still reckoned to be dependencies of Mo-la-p'o, or Western 
Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi " one can only put this 
down to a vague general notion which the late lamented scholar 
shared with others about the vast North Indian empire of Harsa. 

This general notion is apparently based npon the statements 
of Hiuon Tsang and Bs^ia, and it is therefore necessary to subject 
them to a critical examination. Bilnabhatta nowhere describes 
the extent of Har^a^s empire but merely gives him general high- 
sounding epithets like the following : — Devasya catuli — samudr- 
Sdhipateh Sakala-raja-cakra-cudamanl — sreni— -sana-kona-ka^aaa- 
nirmali-krta-caraiia-nakha-maneh sarva — cakravartinaih dhaurey- 
asya of the king of kings, the lord of the four oceans, whose 
toenails are burnished by the crest gems of all other monarchy, 
the leader of all emperors. Scholars acquainted with the 
convention of Sanskrit literature and particularly of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions know the real value of such statements. Hiuen 

Op. Cit., p. 340. Dharaeona IV of Valabhi issned charters from th« 
victorious cairq) at Broach in C48 or 649 A.D. Fleet tliioks that these grants 
vreremsde while Dharasona was simply residing at Broaoh enjoying the hospita** 
lity of Dadda II, after his defeat by Har^avardhana. This is probably the 
. origin of the theory that the Valabhi king tied to Broach. Bnt the fact may also 
lead to another conclusion which is generally held, viz., that Broach belonged 
for a time at least to the Kingdom of Valabhi (Homhay Gazetteer, Vol. I., part II, 
p. 316). But even if we bold Fleet’s interpretation V. Smith’s conclusion is hardly 
right. For according to the grant in question the Valabhi king was in Broach 
as lato as 648 or 649 A.n. and could hardly have sued for peace and accept®^ 
the position of a vassal king when Iliuon Tsang visited him. 

Op. Cit., p. 340. 

Cowell— Ilar^a-Carita, p. 40. 
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Tsatig also says ia the same strain. Prooeeding eastwavdfi 
he invaded the states which had refused allegiance, and waged 
incessant warfare, until in six years be had fought the Five Indias 
^aoco^ding to the other reading *had brought the Five Indias 
under allegiance^). Then having enlarged his , territory' he 
increased his army and reigned in peace for thirty years without 
raising a weapon On genera! grounds there is no greater 
reason to look upon these statements of Hiuen Tsang as literally 
true or even more reliable than the pompous phrases of 
Besides, the absurdity of the claim that Harsavardhana brough 
the Five Indias under albgiaaoe may ba oonvinciugly demons- 
trated ; for it is uiianlmously hdd that the whole of India south 
of the Vindhyas, as well as Kamrupa, Kalmir, Punjab, Sind and 
Rajputana were ne^er included within Har^a^s dominions* 
Hiuen ^sang's statement that Harfa was the lord of the whole 
of India •can not servo as a basis of history any more than the 
phraseology of Baua. If any historian is prepared to believe, 
on the basis of these stock phrases, that Har^avardbana was 
i\i) lord of India, or even of north India, — for which, however, 
there is no authority, — then it is difficult to deny an equal position 
of supremacy to his rival 6a^afika on the basis of the following 
phrase occurring in an inscription of G19 'a.d, While the 
Maharajadhiraja the glorious ^ai^aiikaraja was ruling over the 
earth surrounded bv the girdle of the waves of the water of four 
oceans together with islands, mountains and cities.'^*® It is 
further to bo observed that Hiuen Ts mg usually remarks, with 
refcrenco to dependent states, that they are subordinate to such 
and such a suzerain i)Ower. Thus ho notes that Lan-P^O 
(Lampa), Na-kie-lo-ho (Nagara), Gandhara and Fa-la-na were 
subject to Kapisa ; Siibhapura, Wu-la-shih, Pau-nu-Ts^o, Raja- 

Wafciors Oil Yuan Chwang, Vol. I., p. ^48 ; Beal'a translation of thig 
passage is defective. Similar generalities aUo occur elsewhoro in Hiuen Tsang'i 
aoormnta. Thus flpeakiug of Mahiirastra ho says ^ *' At the present time 
Biiadity.1 Maharaja lifts conquered tho nations from east to irest and carried his. 
arms to remote districts, but tho iwoplc of this country alone have not Bubmitted 
to biiL (Bears translation, Vol. II., pp, 256*57). 

Ep. Ind., Vol. VI., p. 146. 
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pura, aad Tak^ailila were dependencies of Katimir ; wblle Mou-lo* 
#an-pu-lu and Po-fa-to were sabject to Cheh-ka. With reference 
to Taksaiila he even goes so far as to note that the country had 
formerly been subject to KapU but now it was a dependency oE 
Ka^mir/^ His statement about some other feudatory states have 
already been referred to above. In view of all these it is not a 
little strange that Hiuen Tsang does not specifically refer to any 
state as dependent upon the kingdom of Harf a He, no douht, 

calls Harsa the lord of Five Indias^ i.e. whole of India, but the 
looseness of such expression becomes quite apparent when we 
remember that he himself has referred to a number of Indian 
states as independent. On the whole, a perusal of Hiueu Ts mg's 
accounts, without any prepossessions, only leads to the condusioti 
80 far at leas^ as these accounts are concerned^ Har^avar- 
dhana was merely the king of Kanauj, Curiously enough 
Eltinghausen in a way clearly admits this when ho says Pour 
lui, par exemple, Harsa est specialement roi de Thanesar et non 
roi de rinde septentrioiiale/^®® (As for him, i.e, Iliuen Tsang, 
for instance, ILirsa is particularly king of Thanesar and not the 
king of northern India) Thanesar here is evidently a slip for 
Kanauj for IJiuen Tsang describes Harsivardhana as ruler of 
Kanauj and not Thanesar ; but with this correction, Etting” 
hausen's conclusion is the only one at which a dispassionate man 
can arrive on a perusal of Hiuen Tsang’s accounts. 

There seems to be a great deal of truth in Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement, quoted above, that IJar§a was engaged in » 
protracted military campaign ; for this is borne out by other 
evidences. As we have already referred to above, Hiuen Tsang 
incidentally refers to his cimpaign against Kongoda towards 
the close of his reign, and to his temporary residence at 
Kajangala on his return from that expedition. This is easily 
explained when we remember that these were precisely the 
territories over which his enemy Sa^ilnka ruled, and, as 
Banjiabhatta expressly says, Harsa undertook a war of vengeance 
against him. Similarly the course of campaign which ultimately 


»• Op. Cit., p. >8, 
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brought him into conflict with the C&lukya and Valabhi 
kingdom® was almost certainly caused by his hereditary enmity 
with the M&lava king. We read in the Aihole Inscription, 
that subdued by his (i.e. Phulake/i‘’s splendour, the 
Malavas and Qurjaras, became, as it were, teachers of how 
feudatories, subdued by force, ought to behave. ^ As 
Dr, Kielhorn, the editor of the inscription, points out, the 
passage means that the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras, being 
impressed by the majesty and power of Pulake^i had voluntarily 
submitted to him or sought his protection. We learn from 
Harsa-Carita that ihe Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras were enemies 
of Pmbhakaravardhana; that the Idng of Malava killed 
Grahavarman, imprisoned Rajyajri and :ven intended to attack 
Thnnesar immediatedy after the death of Prabhakaravardhana ; 
and that it was in course of hil campaign agaitist the Miilava 
king that liajyavardhana was killed by Sa^ahka. It 
seems therefore very probable that in his attempt to chastise the 
king of Malava^ liarsavardhana found himself confronted by 
a hostile confederacy of powers in and round the Gujarat 
peninsula. IIar§a probably scored some successes at first, for, as 
referred to above, the Idng of Valabhi bad to seek the protection 
of the Gurjara king of Boroach aga'iust him. But the 
confederacy soon secured the alliance of the great Calukya 
king Pulikesi TI and Har§a'*s discomfiture was completo. Thus 
Har^a's campaigns in the east and south-west were acts of 
necessity forced upon him by circumstances which prevailed 
at the time of his acceesion. The small state of Thanosar 
was almost encircled by hosts of enemies at the time when 
Har§a^s father died. Boddes the states mentioned above which 
pressed him from east and south, and which almost threatened 
ihe very existence of Thanesar as an independent state, Har^a 
had probably to reckon with the Hunas in the north and the 
kingdom of Gandhara on the west. For Prabhfikaravar- 

Kp. Iod.,Vol, VI., p. 10 and footnote (6). 

•• CowelPi trnatlutiou of HsJVt*C»riU, pp. lOl, 17S, 

** B»id, p. 101. 
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dhana was at war with them and at the very moment of hig 
death his elder son was fighting against the Hu^as.^ 

The small state of Thanesar was thus passing through 
a grave crisis when Har§a ascended the throne and it reflects 
no small credit npon the youthful emperor that he bravely 
faced the perils and almost singlebanded — for^ so far as we 
know, the king of Kamarupa was his only ally — fought with 
[ the greatest potentates of India. His military genius not only 
saved his kingdom from impending ruin but also enlarged 
its extent, and this sufficiently explains the reputation of his 
valour to which Hiuen Tsang bears eloquent testimony. Head 
in the above light the following statement of Hiuen Tsang 
already quoted above with a variant reading, will not appear 
wide of the mark: ‘ Proceeding eastwards he invaded the 
states which had refused allegiance, and waged incessant 
warfare until he had fought the Five Indias. Then having 
enlarged his territory he increased his army and reigned for 
thirty years without raising a weapon.^' 

Harfavardhana no doubt increased his territory but it is 
difficult to determine the exact boundaries of his kingdom. (We 
know from Har§a-Carita that his ancestral kingdom comprised 
the Thanesar district and its neighbourhood, including tbo 
valley of the Saraswati river. The accounts of Hiuen Tsang 
leave no doubt that he ruled over Kanauj# The Banskhera 
plate and Madhuban copperplate record grants of 
land respectively in tbc Ahiohhatra and 6ravasti Bhukiis, 
The way in which Hiuen Tsang describes ^the ceremonies at 
Prayaga seems to show that it was within the dominions of 
Har^a.^ Thus his territory comprised the districts roughly 
corresponding to the present .United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh with a small proportion of the eastern Punjab. The coins 
attributed Ito him and to his father were also i found within 
this area. 

*'> Cowttll'* Har.., p. 18 i. 

« Ep.Iad.,Vol..IV,p.208. 

« Ibid, Vol. VII., p. X55. 
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So far, we are on tolerably certain grounds. CBut it is 
probable tbat Harsa also ruled over Magadha, for the Chinese 
documents connected with his embassy to that country seem 
to style him ' king of Magadha''. Accordinjg to this view 
Harfa's dominions were bounded by the Himalayas, the western 
Punjab, Rajputana, Central India and Bengal.) 

This conclusion seems also to follow from Hiuen Tsang's 
accounts. The pilgrim first of all describes the three kingdoms 
of Kapisa, Ka^mlr and Cheh-ka (Punjab) each of which 
extended its sway over minor eountries in the neighbourhood. 
But he states nothing about the status, or even refers to the 
sovereigns, of any state from Chi-na-p'uh-ti to Magadha with 
tlie exception of Kanauj, P'o-li-ye-ta-lo, Mo-ti-pu-lo, the 
kingdom of the women, Kapilayastu and Nepal, the second, 
fourth, fifth and sixth of these kingdoms being outside the 
boundary we have indicated above. If we construe the silence of 
Hiuen Tsang regarding the rest as an indication that these 
states were under the kingdom of Kanauj, the area indicated 
would closely correspond with the deductions made above regard- 
ing the extent of Har^a's kingdom, with the sole exception of 
Mo-ii-pu-lo which lay in its north-western extremity. This view 
is strengthened by the fact that while Hiuen Tsang is thus 
silent regarding the status of states within the area indicated, 
he refers to the sovereigns of all Ike eountries that surrounded 

viz., Cheh-ka in the west, Ku-cha-Io in the south-west, 
P'o-li-ye-ta«lo, Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mahesvarapura Chih- 
chi-to (Bundelkhand) and Maba-Kosala in the south, I-Ian-na- 
po-fa-to in the east, Nepala in the north-east and Kapilavastu 
and the kingdom of women in the north. ** Thus Hiuen 
Tsang's testimony, both in its positive and negative aspects, 
harmonises with the epigraphic and literary evidence and 
Har^avardbaua's kingdom [may be approximately defined as 
consisting of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, together 
with Bihar and a portion of the East Punjab, with the exclusion 

** Watteri « On Yuan Vol. 1., p. 351, 

** Cf. e g. the map of India at tlie end of Watters, Vol. 11. 
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ct a small strip of territory in the north-west corresponding to 
Hiuen Tsang's Mo-ti-pu-lo. 

It will probably be urged against this view that the institu- 
tion and employment of the Harsa era indicate that a larger 
extent of territory was under the sway of Harsavardhana. 
Mr. Panikhar contends that ‘^cras are established only by kings 
claiming to be sovereign of the whole of Aryavarta.^^ Of 
this however there is no evidence. There is no evidence that 
the 6akas or Cedis ever established an empire embracing 
a considerable portion of northern India, and even the Guptas 
never fully succeeded in accomplishing the task ; yet there is an 
era associated with every one of them. Then let us examine 
a little moro closely 4he facts connected with use of Harfa era. 
Kielhorn^s list of inscriptions of Northern India contain only 
twenty that were dated according to the Harsa era.'^^ These 
may be classified as follows 

I. Two inscriptions of Har§avardhana himself (528-529). 

II. Eleven inscriptions from Nepal ^Nos. 530-534,536-541). 

III. One inscription of Aditya Sena of Magadh (No, 535). 

IV, Two Pratihara inscriptions (Nos. 642, 544). 

V. Four miflcejlaneous inscriptions (Nos. 548, 545-547) one 
from some place in the Punjab, one from Khajuralio, 
one from PehevS (Pehoa) in the Kaniial district^ and 
one from Panjaur near Thanesar. 

Of these the ascription of the eleven inscriptions of Class II 
to the llar^i era is, as already stated above, at best doubtful, 
and Kielhom has himself put a query against each of them. 
The date of two inscriptions of Class IV was wrongly read as 156 
and IfiS and therefore ascribed to the Har^a era. As Professor 
Bhandarkar has shown, the correct reading of these dates should 
be 955 and 958 they are to be referred to the Vikrama era. 
Thus excluding Har^a’s own inscriptions, we know of only 
five which may be referred to the Har§a era, for none of them, 

be it noted, distinctly refers to the era as such. Of these five, 

— # — ' ' 

« Op. Cit., p. 19 . 

« J , Bt. E. a, S., Vol. XXL, pp. 40S ff., 418ff. 
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thx^ belong to localities which are inoluded within Har^a's 
dominions indicated above^ the findplaoe of the fourth is tin** 
certain^ it being discovered in '^some place in the Punjab/^ and 
the fifth is found at Khajuraho a few miles fr^m the borderland 
between United Provinces and Eundelkband. Thus even if we 
hold that an eia could only be employed in territories which were 
once within the jurisdiction of its royal founder — which is by 
no means an established fact^ — the extant evidence about the 
employment of the Har§a era in epigraphic records is fnlly in 
agreement with our views about the extent of Tlar^a^s kingdom. 

That Har§a era never held any important position in India 
also follows from Alberuni^s account. He notes that the era 
was used in his 4ime in Mathura and the country of Kanau j . 
Thus every available evidence indicates that the era never 
obtained any wide currency and its use was limited to the area 
we have indicated above as the dominions of Hari^a. 

Having thus demonstrated the extent of Harsavardhana^s 
empire we may now proceed to the second part of the proposi- 
tion referred to at the beginning of this paper. It has been 
held, tliat Ilarsavardhana was the last great Hindu emperor in 
Northern India, and that no importance attaches to its history 
since his reign inasmuch as there was only conflict of petty 
states without any attempt at unification by any sovereign 
authority, such as was successfully carried out by llarsa. Such 
a xiroposition might have been excused before the discovery of 
the epigraphio records of the Palas and the PriAtiharas, l>ut it is 
somewhat disconcerting to find even modern scholars repeating 
a statement which is not only unwarranted hy any authority 
but demonstrably false. I leave aside for the time being the 
previous discussions about Ifarsa^s kingdom, but accept the 
current theory as to its extent for the sake of argument. Now 
would anybody maintain that Dliarmapala's empire as described 
in verse 12 of the Khalimpur Copj^erplate was loss in 
extent than that of Har^a ? In the case of Dharrnp>al we do 

Albemni'a Indift—Sach«m— Vol. II., p. 5. 

^ Ep. lad., VoLlV., p. 243. 
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with vagae general expressions about the extent of his 
empire, but the king of Bengal is said to have exercised sway 
over Bhoja, Matsya, Madra^ Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, 
Gandhara and Kira countries and to have proceeded as far as 
Himalaya in the north and Gokarna in the south. His son and 
successor Devapala is not only described in general terms as 
lord of the whole of India, but is specially referred to as having 
conquered Kamarupa and Utkal, and defeated the Hunas^ 
Gurjaras and Dcavidas. The Pala empire was not only greater 
in extent but also endured for a longer time than the empire of 
Har$a. Even a remote descendant of Dharmapala in the eleventh 
century a.d. ruled as far as Benares. Yet Har§avardhana^s 
empire is regarded as the last great empiie in Northern India ! 
It may of course be argued tbati full reliance cannot be placed 
on the inscriptions of the Palas — but the same argument applies 
with still greater force in the case of Harsa, for in one case we 
have sx)0cific reference to conquered countries in a contemporary 
record oj^n to public inspection, while in the other we have 
merely general expressions of greatness in the pages written by 
an admiring friend. 

Then wo have the Pratihara emperors Bhoja I and Mahendra 
Pdla. Bhoja I ruled over the whole of Northern India west of 
Magadha with the exception of Kasmir and Sind and probably 
also of Chedi, while his Fon and successor Mahendra Paladeva 
added a considerable portion of Magadha to the empire. 

Here again we find an empire not only larger in extent but 
longer in duration than the empire of Ilar^a. 

In the face of all these it is difficult to maintain either that 
** the heavy burden of empire which Ilarsa took upon himself 
and maintained for more than forty years was not to be borne in 
future by a single man, or that “ the death of Har$a gave free 
scope to a host of petty local dynasties and we cease to feel 
interest in the history of India till the appearance of the ISfussul- 
mans.^^ Ideas like these are now commonly held and freely 

Set} my p'»|)er on the “ Gurjam-Pritlharaa ”, Journal of the Departmaut of 
Letter^ Calcutta University, Vol, X,, p. 5eff. 
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pressed by writers on Indian history and some even draw from 
them important inferences about the future destiny of India. ^ 
The truth of the matter seems to be that IIar§avardhana wa» 
fortunate in possessing an overzealous admirer to record an 
exaggerated account of his life and reign whereas his sticcessorB 
had none to tell their tale. It is one of those accidents of 
History which have succeeded in all ages and countries to 
destroy the true perspective view of events, at least for a 
considerable period. But truth, like murder, will be out at 
last. We have discussed above the reliability of Hiuon Tsang's 
account of Haifa's empire and we propose to discuss in a 
separate paper the reliability of his version of the early life of 
Harfa and topics connected therewith. 

Cf.c.g. the last paragraph of Chaptor Xlll of V, Smith’s Early History 
of India (3rd i^ition), p. 358, * 



V.— Nirv a n am 


By D. N. Sen* M* A., 

X.— The quest and how it arose* 

I'he Indian mind was passing through a serious crisis^ and 
was ill the travail of a great re-birth. Old ideals had become 
outworn. They had lost their force^ and to a great extent^ their 
meaning. 

A deep discontent witli things ephemeral and a yearning for 
the eternal characterised the earlier Upanishads. Sadly exclaims 
the rishi in the Katbopanishad, — • 

Sasyamiva martyah pacyatc, sasyamivfi-jfiyato punah.’^ 
Like crops mortals ‘^mature and die, and like crops they 
are born again/' 

Ajiryatamarnritaiirimupctya, jiryanmartjah kvadhab stbah 
p raj an an, 

Avidhyayan varnaratipramothana tidirghejivite ko rainota. " 

^‘Af(er having approached the mulecaylng and the deathless, 
does the decaying mortal in full consciousness, 

Delight in the pursuit of bciuty, pleasure and women, in 
a life of great length ?" 

A student in the Chandogya Upanishad approaches his teacher 
and asks him, Bhagavancchokasya param tarayatu " (Sir, take 
me across the river of sorrow) . 

In the same Upanishad the teacher addresses the student 
and says, “ Yo bai JUiumd tat sukbam, nalpe Bukhara asti " 
(That which is Bhuina, Vast, is sukham or joy, there is no joy 
in Alpam or that which is small). The pursuit of the limited 
brings no joy. There is joy only in seeking that which is 
beyond limit* 

In t’ le Vajaseniya Brahmopanisbad, Jajnavalkya offered to 
divide wealth between his two wives as ho was retiring into 
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the forest in order to prepare for the last stage of life. One of 
them, Maitreyi, wanted to know if wealth could make her escape 
death. The reply was, Wealth destroys all hope of immortal 
life/^ Maitreyi said she had no use for a thing which 
could not win for her a deathless existence. 

They had a dread of the da^’k and sunless regions where the 
unenlightened go after death. 

Asurya naina te loka atidhena tamasavritah, 

Tan ste pretyabhigacchanti ye ke catmahano janah,^' 

The sunless regions iinmersed in darkne.is. 

Where they go after death, those that have killed their 
atman.'^’ 

The Katba says Trikarmakrit (one who devotes himself to 
tending the sacrificial fire, study and almsgiving) tarati 
janmamrityu the doer of the^ tliree duties escapes birth and 
death and speaks of the attainment of ^ ^antimat tyantain 
peace supremo, and of throwing away " harshasokau, ** 
joy and sorrow. As Jwith Buddha so with the rishis of the 
Upanishads, the consciousness of the limitations of this life 
with the Inevitable concomitants of birth, decay* death, 
rebirth, and the sorrows and disappointments which are 
inseparable from this life, filled their mirtds with a deep discon- 
tent and sent them in search of a Liglur ideal which was just 
dawning upon the national consciousness but had not as yet 
shaped itself into dennitenebs. 

The Vedic world was a world of [K)pnlar realism and life was 
interpreted as a sunny, bright existence. Jt was healthy, vigor- 
ous and full of the lust of natural manhood. Both in the 
Upanishads and in Buddhism we find Indian humanity outgrow- 
ing the earlier ideal as the shadow of a higher ideal was cast 
athwart the gladsome sunshine of the natural but outworn creed 
of the Vedic world. Satiated with luxury, the Indian mind 
recoiled from it and sought a higher end of life and a cleaner 
object of pursuit. Nuroed in the lap of luxury, surrounded by 
everything that pleased the senses and held the mind enthralled 
and drove away all serious thoughts. Prince Siddhartha inciden- 
tally came across four sights (in the Pali texts tl.ey have been 
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called Devadutas or angels) which gave him a rude awaken- 
ing and filled his mind with sadder and deeper thoughts. 
The Warning conveyed by the four messengers from heaven in 
the shape of old age, disease, death and the calm glow of peace 
which rests on the face of a saint, made the Bodhisatva feel that 
life as it was understood and lived by the majority of men was 
extremely insecure and that the truth must be found which 
would explain it satisfactorily and place it above the dangers of 
death, decay and old age. A similar experience is narrated 
about one of his disciples, Jasa. He was a merchant prince and 
had three luxurious dwellings suitable for three different seasons, 
^ne for summer, one fur winter, and a third for the four months 
of the monsoon. During these months he lived alone in his 
mansion surrounded by women who beguiled his time with 
music and dancing. One nighlf in the midst of the entertain- 
ment he fell asleep and when he woke up in the early hours of 
the morning bis mind was filled with disgust as he looked upon 
his companions who lay asleep in ungainly attitudes and tilked 
incoherently in their dreams. Putting on his golden sandals he 
hdt his luxurious residence, went through tlio streets of Benares 
and passed out through (he city gates wliich opened sponta- 
neously at his approach, exclaiming all the time *'Oh 1 aiii 
distressed, 1 am tortured. At that early hour Buddha w.is 
taking his morning (‘xcrcisc, and as he heard Jasa’s words (»f 
piiiu distress he came down irf^ra I is walking platfoim and 
seated himself on a mot. As Jasa app oaohed the place where 
he was sitting, uttering his exelamatioir of pain, Buddha 
addiessed him and 6«aid *‘Jasa, there is no distress here, no 
torture j come Jasa sit down, 1 shall te.-^ch you the truth/' Thus 
addressed, Jasa was delighted and putting rff his golden 6andalj4 
came and sat n ar the Master, who after duly prf?paring his 
mind for the message, told him that Sorrow has hem produced 
and can be removed This recoil against the pursuit of pleasure 
was in d need by the ])ressure of a higher ideal which existed 
snbeonsei msly in tfie lutional mini but hid yet to be iiia^’e 
coiucious (hr ujli the nusage which came through Buddha. 
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Id the first memorable words which he addressed to the 
five compaujoDs who had abaodoued him whoa be gave up bis 
ascetic practice, O Bhikkhus, Listen, I have attained undymg 
bliss, we have the simplest and the most forcible exprcssioa 
of the object of his quest and i’s consummation. The word 
** amatam^\ Sanskrit amntaih^ has a twofold meaning. On 
the one hand it means ambrosia as sjmbolbing the bliss wbicb 
is beyond these shores and, on the other hand, it signifies the 
attainment of that which is beyond death. It represents both 
the aspects of Nirvf na, Nibbanam paramam sukliam 

^Nirvana is the highest bliss}, and Nibbanam aina tarn padam.^' 
(Nirvana is (ho ‘^latc of deathleiBneS"). Buddha’s success with 
those whom he aedresred was phenomepal, became his problem 
their problem, viz, how to put an end to an endless c \ cle 
of bijrths and rebirths, even the bighost heaven being only 
a te'mporary abode. He held out to tbim the hope of final 
emaiieipation from the bondage of mortal lift', and with it from 
pleasure, pain, birth, decay, disease and death, ^lired of for- 
ever ohaBing the flatting shadow’s, th(‘y yearned for an object of 
j ursuit which was not illusory, unsubstantial and u/.r.iab They 
lighcd for a lioineland which they sought jn vain in the mirage 
cf the uncertain worlds hut of which there still lingered a j-vVeet 
jemcmlr-nec vvliich all the trials of the earlli y life ojuld not 
cfTectually repress; — ibis irreprcbBible longing of Ihe fiqitc for 
(be infinite, of the mortal for iramoital life, ofitbe sorrow-strlekcn 
for undying bliss, of the way-worn iravellcT for the land where 
labour knows no weaiincFF, whuh drove the growing inner Ufo 
to escape from its futile past and strive for something beyond 
and above it. The world we are born in is sweet and joyful, the 
Bcuccs charm us with Ibclr syren song, and w’c go deeper and 
dijeper into this life and are lulled to sleep as the charmed insect 
goes deeper and deeper into the lethal chamber of the pit<her 
plant and ultimately loses itself in it. The new life which w’aai 
dawning upon the Indian mind brought to it a new interpreta* 
tion of existence, viz. the utter hullowneas of the life of pleasure 
and 18 cram^iig limitatiuii', <lic paltriaes?:: of the orJinary 
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human pursuits and the vision of a higher life with its infinite 
possibilities and perfections which could not be expressed or 
xn^sured with the concepts and ideals of a world of hedonistic 
aims. This picture of the life of pleasure is vividly portrayed 
in the famous sermon Buddha preached on the Ga^mJilnha 
mountain to a large assembly of ascetics whom he had converted 
to his faith and who followed him as devoted disciples. This 
sermon is known as Aditta-pariyaya^’, i.e., about the world 
being aflame, i.e. aflame with the fire of hatred, covetousness and 
ignorance. Life was like a burning pile and the only way out 
of it was renunciation. Hundreds and thousands gave up their 
homes and followed him in the path of selflessness which he 
had chosen for himself after a long, strenuous and fateful search. 
Such was the burning faith he Jcindled in the minds of men that 
a great alarm spread over the land on account of the denuded 
homes and the thinned families which his disciples left behind 
them. 

II.—Nirvanam as Interpreted by Western Scholars. 

The European mind, charmed by the idea of Nirvana, h'ls 
hovered long over it with cquiposed wings, quivering with real 
genuine sympathy but yet looking upon it as an impenetrable 
mystery, hesitating to dismiss the idea as an empty delusion 
or ruthlessly unveiling it with an irreverent hand. Oldenburg 
with a fine psychological insight has truly depicted the 
Buddhist ftttil.ude as one of longing for the eternal and tlio 
ineffable which is as keen as it is truly aflfinnative, but one of 
absolute helplessness to encompass it in thought except by way of 
exclusion. And yet we have to admit that that was a strictly 
logical attitude as the Master bad to use concepts which had 
not as yet attained that stago of evolution when they could 
convey clearness of impression to the popular mind with which 
he had chiefly to deal and to which he had to deliver his message. 
At the same time, why should we set such a high value upon 
the intellect which is not of very ancient growth and has been 
called into existence by the exigencies of evolution and is in 
fact the latest developed organ which has come to our help in 
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the struggle for existence, and even as it is at present, gives but 
an nncertuin and fluctuating glow ? There are other and deeper 
powers of our nature which find expression in feeling and 
impulse and drive us to our goal with greater force and 
directness. The deeper mysteries of existence do not lend't^in- 
selves to visualisation and in thoir pre*^ence the human reason 
collapses in self-made contradictions. The inner being long 
with an unwearing yearning for a goal which the poor intellect 
cannot visualise and illuminate. 

Mabaster.^lt is not difficult to follow Alabaster in the 
well-balanced judgment which he has pronounced on the 
subject, Buddha^s teachings bad a thoroughly practical aim, 
viz. that of doing away with human sorrow, and they directly 
referred to this life. That was the supremo theme of his 
preaching. He always referredf to this life and no other. 
Nirvana, therefore, meant with him an utter and absolute 
release from the limitations of present existence. The oil lamp 
goes out as the oil is used up. So this life vanishes as the 
elements which feed it are consumed* 

Fatil //(>?.— Paul Dablke brings to the interpretation of 
Buddhism an amount of genuine enthusiasm and sympathetio 
appreciation which is unique, and cannot* fail to impress an 
unbiassed mind, llestfully rooking on the bosom of the ocean 
of eternal waves as the sea-gull is rocked on the bosom of the 
sea-wave, and a complete detachment from the seething passions 
which cause a ceaseless and restless struggle, such is the state 
of Nirvana as understood by Dablke. And this is undoubtedly 
one of the many-coloured rays which glow out of the composite 
light of Nirvana. 

Spence Hardy , — The vehicles of life, of which repeated 
rebirths with all their attendant evils are the chief characteristic, 
are completely destroyed at the consummation of Nirv&^a. 
This is the view of Spence Haidy. But he forgets that 
Tathdyaia preached only the annihilation of the caused existence, 
of the existence which is inseparable from decay, death, sorrow, 
misery, and not of a life which transcends these limitations. 
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And yet Hardy is quite right bo far as this life was understood 
by the Buddhists. Only his remarks d? not apply to any 
other life or form of existence. 

BUfiop Bigandet . — Bishop Bigandet has taken the ordinary 
Buddhist view of Nirvana. The body, which is composed of 
the lour elements, is evanescent and illusory, vanishing as the 
elements separate and disperse, and totally different from the 
self which is not made up of perishable components and does not 
disintegrate. The sage declares thit all things are neither 
himself nor belong to himself. A stranger in a strange world, 
his lifers long vocation is an arduous and ever-watchful 
preparation for extricating himself from its meshes so that the 
liberated spirit may escape into the freedom of Nirvap.a^ 
He has eradicated hia errors, he has cooled his passions, 
and like a victorious warrior? he is returning home in joy- 
ful triumph. The devout Buddhist schools himself carefully 
for this consummation and patiently awaits the final emancipation 
undazzled by any vision of a heaven which is but an upper 
material world crammed with earthly blisses, only super- 
fined and sublimated. 

Childers , — Childers represents an important school of 
European thought with regard to Buddhism and deserves more 
than a passing notice. He does not speak hesitatingly ubi ut 
the meaning of Nirvana as understood by him. Nirvana, is 
annihiUtloii, absolute cessation of existence, in the first stag© 
only the cessation of sinful propensities, but finally, release from 
existence or utter annihilation. There "is another inherent 
element in this i)hase of thought, viz. that Buddhism was 
essentially different from Hinduism and that the great mission 
of Budha*8 life and teaching was to subvert Hinduism. We arc 
called upon to believe that the creed of the great spiritual move- 
ment inaugurated by Tathagata was sublimated suicide, and that 
the ppwerful forces set free by this stupendous world impulse 
which sought to train men's minds to rise to the conception of 
the higest humanistic ideals and to I elp them to matcr*ali^e 
it in their lives simply led to the path of annihilation. Apart 
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from all other considerfitlons of a more or lees weighty nature 
I cannot conceive a larger and more astounding demand upon 
the credulity of man than the view "propounded by Childers 
regarding the meaning of Nirvana. Freedom from sin always 
means a setting free of moral forces which are positive and 
powerful and constitute an inner reality which is the basis of the 
regenerate life and has in it elements whith nothing can destroy* 
The ideals whicli the Master has bequeathed to us and which 
still inspire the lives of million? are not unreal or inoperative even 
at this distant date. The ideals are immortal, the moral forces 
which they represent are immortal but the Master with his 
ncble host of co-workers has! vanished into nothingness. Nothing 
could be mor'^ revolting, more fundamentally inCoriPistent with 
the creed of Buddhism than this fantastic interj)retation. I 
would ^ask if is not one of the intermediate links in the 

chain of eamation with many causes and effects preceding it 
and if by Bhava is not always meant Samsar the sphere 
representing the cycle of transmigration, a whirling eddy in the 
vast stream of existence ? The eddying circles pass bach again 
into the calm deptli of Being out of which they arose, to begin 
their circling life again only to lose themselves finally in the 
immensity of existence and not in Nothingness. 

The proposition that the absence of Bhava means the 
absence of existence is untenable, because ''Bhava^^ is preceded by 
antecedent causes which produce it and therefere are present and 
operative before it comes ii to exiftonce. Bhava consists of 
the Kama'^ world, the 'Tlupa^' world, and the ^^\.rupa'' world. 
.Beyond these lies *‘N irupaditesa'' or absolute Nirvana. ^'Avidya*^ 
the first term in the link of causation out of which Bhava is 
evolved is A nfilnam ignorance with regard to *'Dnkl ham^^ the 
origin of '"Dukkham"' the prevention of "^Dukkham'", and the steps 
leading to the prevention of “Dulkham"' (Bibhanga, Burmese 
edition, page 121). The principle of Illusion or Ignorance would be 
a mere hypostatised abstraction unless we attach it to a Subject, 
Satta or Atta and this is how it has been interpreted by 
Buddhist annotators. (Sammoha-hinodani, Ceylonese edition, 
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page 182). A self-imposed delusion makes us enter this world 
of transmigrations, and when we succeed in working our way out 
of the spell, we enter into Nirvana, the ocean drop .which lifted 
itself up as a cloud atom passes back into the home from which 
it came. The progress in the path of Nirvana does not mean the 
mere rooting out of the adventitious growths but also a con- 
current growth of inner life, the anandita dharmaiantt'' oi 
which the Mahapajdpati spoke in the touching words she 
addressed to Buddha when she was joyfully passing into her 
** parinibbana.^^ 

At the time Buddha lived and preached, Indian religion and 
I Indian society were not like what we understand by Hinduism 
now. The Vedic rites were followed by the Brahmans as of old, 
schools of wandering ascetics with rationalistic views and 
spiritual disciplines of their own travelled all over thi$ land> 
while the Indian world was alive with deities in every grove and 
and dale, in every tree and river, presiding over every clan, 
family and individual. The caste system though surely existect 
was not as rigid and exclusive as it became later during the long 
domination of Brahmanic influence, as intermarriages were pre- 
valent though tendencies had set in for restricting such alliances 
within the circles of families claiming a pure pedigree. Even 
the married state had not attained the stability which it did 
afterwai'ds. Buddha left the Indian pantheon severely alone 
except for the fact that he placed Nirvai;ia above the gods. He did 
not protest even against the performance of, Vedic rites so far as 
they were free from the shedding of innocent blood and did not 
encourage the giving of alms to bad and ignorant people. The 
one great theme of his preaching to all alike was the emphasis 
ho laid on the purity of life as the only law of success in this as 
well as any other life. Can we say that iu the Upanishads we 
find an unconditional allegiance to the creed of the orthodox 
schools or the preaching of an ideal which did not outgrow the 
Vedic rituals and insist on an inner spiritual discipline as con- 
trasted with the conformity to the observances laid down for the 
performance of the Vedic sacrifices ? Buddha^s movement was 
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essentially an Indian movement and a eounteppart of the 
rationalistic movement which transformed religions conceptions 
in the very heait of Brahmanism itself. Only it was the ethical 
express! m of the same quest for the Eternal and the Undying 
which inspired the great Upaniahr ds* If the Brahmans in their 
forest reoloses tried to have a glimpse of the Ultimate Reality^ 
conceived as Transcendent Beings the Buddhists tried to drown 
the miseries of existence by working their way into a state of 
Being where the storms and floods of this world could not 
assail them. 

111.— Nirvanam in the Buddhist Scriptures. 

1. In the Digha Nikaya ; — The fundamental question which 
Buddhism sought to solve was : — 

** Kiccham va tayam loko apji,nno, jayati oa jiyati ca, miyati 
ca esvaii ca iippaj jati ca. Atha ca pan imassa dukkhassa 
nissaranara nappa jana ti jaramarauassa, kudassu nama imassa 
dukkhassa nissaranam pannayissati jaramaranassati ? 

“ Oh, tliis world is full of trouble, they are born and are 
subject to decay, they die, pass out of this world and are born 
again. And they do not know the way out of the trouble and 
the escape from decay and death ; how is the way out of sorrow, 
of decay and death, to be known 

This is the old old problem which confronted Bodhisatva 
Fijpam and he thought as follows 

Kimbinu kho sati jaramaranam boli kimpaocyaya 
jaiSmarahanti ? 

What is that which occurring decay and death occur, what 
is the condition of decay and death ? 

Then came to him the thought of causal connection, and the 
illumination of reason t — 

^Jatiya kho sati jara-maranam hoti jdti-paccaya jara- 
marauanti.'^ 

"Birth having taken place, decay and death follow, birth i„ 

the condition of decay and death/' 
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Then VijodiH Bodhisatva thought • 

** Kimhi nu kho sati jati hoti, kimpaocaya jati ti ? 

What happening Jati birth comes into existence, what is 
the condition of Jati ? 

After this Bodhisavta Fipassi thought of the causal links and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind 

Bhave kho sati jati hoti, Bhavapaccaya jati ti/' 

^^On the occurrence of Bhavo (existence in the desire sphere, 
in the sense sphere, in the eupersensuous sphere) birth follows, 
Bhavo is the condition of birth/^ 

Then this occurred to Bodhisavta Vtpassi : — 

Kimhi nu kho sati Bhavo hoti kiinpaccayu Bhavo ti ? 

What is that which taking place Bhavo takes place, what 
is the condition of BLavo ? " 

Then Bodhisatva fipassi thought of the causal links and the 
illumination of reason flashed into his mind 

On Upadana ingredients coming into existence, Bhavo is 
produced, Upadana is the condition of Bbavo/^ 

After this Bodhisatva Vipasst thought as follows : — 

Kimhi nu kho sati Upadanam hoti kimpaccaya Upada- 
namti ? 

W^hat is that which taking place Upadanam is produced ' 
“ What is the condition of Upadanam ? " 

Bodhisatva Vipassi then reflected on the causal link and tne 
illumination of reason flashed into his mind 

Tanhaya kho sati Upadanam hoti, Tanha paccaya 
Upadanam/' 

“Tanha (desire, literally thirst) arising, Upadanam (ingre- 
dients) arise, Tauha is the condition of Upadanam/^ 

Bodhisatva Fipassi then thought 
Kimhi nu kho sati Tania hoti, kimpaccaya Tanha ti ? " 
What is it taking place Tanha takes place, what is the 
condition of Tanha ? 

Fipassi Bodhisatva then reflected on the sequence of cause 
and eSect and the illumination of reason flashed into his mind : — 
^*Vedanaya kho sati Tanha hoti vedana paccaya Tanha 
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Vedana (sense knowledge) taking place, Tanh& (desire) 
arises, Vedana is the condition of Tanlia.^^ 

Bodhisatva Vipam then reflected thus 
“ Kimhi nu kho sali Vedna hoti kim]>accaya Vedane ? 

** What 1 aiding place Vedana r vises, what is the condition of 
Vedana ? ' 

Bodhisatva npa-^si, then lelleeted on causal sequence and 
the illumination of reason flashed into bis mind . — 

^Thasso kho satti Vedana hoti, pha^so j»ac(*aya Vedana ti.^' 
‘^Phasso (touch or contact) taking place Vedana (Bense 
knowledge) takes place, Phasso (contnol) is the condition of 
Vedana (sense knovvdedge). 

This then occimaal to Bodhisatva lipassi . — 

'^Kimhi nn kho sati Ph.'JdSO hoU, kimpaccaya Phasso ti ? 
What taking place Phasso (contact) arises, what is the 
condition of Phasso V 

Bodhisalva Vrpassi tluoi reflected on the casual sequence and 
the illumination of reason flished into hi^ mind : 

^ 'Salavalanam kho sati Phasso hoti, Salayatanam paccayti 
Plusso ti/’ 

^*Ou vSalayatana (tloi six spheres, i.c.,^ the Kmses) coming 
into existence Phasso (contact) takes place, the Salayatana (the 
six senses) are the condition of Phasso (contact).^' 

Then it occurred to Bodhisatva Vtpam : — 

Kimhi nil kho sail Salayatanam hoti, kimpaccaya SSlaya- 
tana ti V* 

What taking pUce Salayatanam comes into ex istance^ what 
is the condition ofSataywtauom (and six Benses). 

Bodhisatva Fipassi then reflected on the csaual sequence and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind ; — 

**Nama-rupam (mind and body) coming into existence 
Salayatanam (the six senses) appears, Nama-rupam is the 
condition of Salayatanam/^ 

‘‘^Namarupam kho sati Sakyatanam hoti, N&marOipft* 
paocaya Sakyatanam/^ 

Bodhisatva Vipaui then thought thus 
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‘'Eimhi nu kho sati Nam&rupam hoti^ kimpaccayS Nama- 
liipem ti’^? 

'*Whatisthat which taking place Namarupam comes into 
existence, what is the condition of Namarupam 

Bodhisatvsf^i^jasn the reflected on then causal sequence and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind : — 

inRane kho sati Namarupam hoti, Viflnana-pacoaya 
N&marupam 

“ On Vinnan {consciousness) coming into existence, Nama- 
rupam arises, Vififian (conBciousness) is ihe condition of Nama- 
rupam (the mental and bodily characteristics.)^^ 

Then Bodhisatva Fipam thought like this ; — 

“Kimhi nu kho sati Vifinanam hoti, kimpaccaya Vinnam ti 
“What is that which coraing^inlo existence Vinnanam comes 
into existance, what is the condition ViRfianam ? ^ 

Bodhisatva Vipam then reflected on the causal sequence and 
the illumination of reason flashed into his mind : — 

“ On Namarupam coming into existence, Vifmanam arises, 
Namarupam is the condition of Vinfiauam'\ 

After this Bodhisatva Vipaisi reflected : — 

“This Vinnanam retturns from Namarupam and does not go 
any further. Thus they are born or decay or die or leave a 
• world to be born in another, viz. Namarupam is the condition 
of VifiRanam, Vinnanam is the condition of Namariqmm, Nama- 
rupam is the condition of Salayatanam, Salayatanam is the 
condition of Phasso, Phasso is the condition of Vedana, Vedana 
is the condition of Tanha, Tanha is the condition of Upadanam, 
Upadanam is the condition of Bhavo, Bhavo is the condition 
of Jati, Jati is the condition of Jura-marana-Soka-Parideva- 
D ukkha-Domanassa-U pay asa. " * 

Similarly Fipam Bodhisatva reflected how Jara-maranam 
could be stopped and came to the conclusion that by preventing 
Namarupam from coming into existence, Jara-maranam and 
other evils of existence could be stopped. 

The creed of Fipani was perhaps the oldest form of the 
theory of the origination of the evils of this existence. The 
f%Ct that it omits two important links in the causal nexus, viz* 
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Avidya and Sankbara lends additional support to tbe same view. 
The lUa^dnidana Suifa records a dialogue between Buddha 
and Anand^ in which also these two links do not appear. The 
dialogue omits even Salaj^atanam, and Phasso Is attributed to 
Namarupam without the intervening link of Salayatanam. The 
same dialogue throws mnch light upon the relation between 
Vinnanam and Namarupam, which are described as mutually 
dependent. The evolution of the foetus in the mother^s womb 
cannot, it is argued, take place without the directing activity 
of Vifinanatn, neither can Vifi5anam effect anything without the 
help of Niiinarupam, viz., the powers and elements which make 
up the ( Omplete individual. Buddhaghosa in his famous common- 
iary*on the Digha Nikaya, says: — 

Yatba ma tukucchyaiu patisandhigahanepi kucchivasepi 
kucchitp nikkliamanopi pavattiyam dasavassadikalepi Vinrianam 
eviissa pacc iyao, f asrna egeva hetu esevo paccayao Namaruassa 
yadidam Yifiuanam. Yathahi raja attano parisam nigganhanto 
evam vaJeya Ivam uparaja tvam senapati ii kena kato, nanu 
inaya kato. sa ehi mayi akaranto tvam attarn dliaminataya 
uparaja va s{‘napatl va bha' Cyyasi janeyyam vo valanti. 

.lust as in entering the mother'^s wiiunb, in living in the 
mother's womb, and in ait lining the tenth and the other years 
Vifinftnain is the cause, so the condition of and the cause of 
Namarupam also is this Vinnanani. It is just like a raja appoint- 
ing liis of?.cer«, ordering you are to bo the Uparaja and you 
Senapati. Who has made you what you are ? I have made you 
wliat you are. If you could be Uparaja and Senapati by virtue 
of your own powers, that would show you have made yourself 
what you are.*' 

Vimuinam has, therefore, the sovereign power over Nama- 
rupam and at the same time is dependent upon it as a king 
is the sovereign lord over his viceroy and commander-in-chief, 
and at the same time entirely helpless without their co-operation. 

The ultimate principle, therefore, is Vinn^nam, Cittam or 
Maoo. and it presideg over the material and immaterial principlea 
which compose the individual. 
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In the Samyutia Nii&fai — The doctrine of origination 
is given in full detail. The story of Vipam is repeated hero 
without the missing links. 

Then this occurred to Vipansi Bodhisatva : — 

What taking place Vifinanam takes place, what is the 
condition of Vinnanama 

Vipam Bodhisatva then reflected on the concatenation of 
causes, and the light of reason flashed into his mind: — 

On the occurrence of the Sankharas (antecedent factor g 
which enter into the formation of body, mind, and speech), 
Vififianam arises, Sankharas arc the condition of Vinfianara. 
*‘Then this occurred t • Pipassi Bodhisatva: — 

What taking »plaoe the I'^ankharaB occur, what is the 
condition of the Sankharas? 

4 

'' Pipassi Bodhisatva then reflected on the concatenation of 
causes and the light of reason flashed into his mind : — 

On the ooeurrcnce of Avijja (the ignorance about sorrow, 
the origination of sorrow, the cessation of soriow and the steps 
leading to the extinction of sorrow) , Sankharas occur, Avijja 
is the eondiiion of the Sankharas/^ 

'llie ^amyntia N^l't\ya is undoubtedly of later origin than the 
Digha Dikaya, The story is repc ated in this collection 

awilh additions which do not occur in the Dxgha^ and even the 
orthodox introduction to a sutta, viz. ‘Twain me sutam’" (thus 1 
have heard) is omitted in a large number of them. The 
yuUa\^9k most useful oompilalion for the student of Fluddhist 
canonical literature as it gives in a very convenient form impor- 
tant sayings coming under a particular subject. P>amyuita 

somtimes gives even a l3ibhaDga (lit., analysis) at convenient 
places in BuddhaT own words, thus greatly facilitating the 
understanding of the sacred texts. 

An explanation of the terms in the Buddhist creed of origin- 
ation in Buddha's own words will be welcome to our readers 
and will bean invaluable help to the elucidation of the doctrine. 
I give below the substance of the Bibhanga on the subject of 
origination;— 
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What ie Jara-maranam ? 

Jara is the breaking down, the going to pieces, the taking 
on of grey colour, the shrivelling of the skin, the shortening of 
the limit of life, the attainment of the full maturity of the 
organs. Maranam is the passage ^rom one world to another, dis- 
appearance, death, dispersion of the elements which compose 
earthly existence, abandonment of the body/' 

What is Jati ? " 

Jati is birth, descent, rebirth after death in another 
world, the coming into being of various component parts and 
attributes of an individual, the attainment of the senses and 
sense organs.'' 

What is Bhavo ? '• 

There are three Bhavas, viz. the Kamabhavo, the Rupa- 
bhavo and tbe Arupabhavo. (The world of Desire, the world 
of Cofporeal Existence and the world of Incorporeal Existence). 

What is Upadanam ? " 

“ There are four Ufmdanas, Kamupadanam, Dithupadanam, 
Silabbatupadanam, Attavud upadanam. ' (Desire, wrong views, 
wrong conduct, wrong views about the self.) 

“ What is desire ? 

There are six Desires : Desire for things seen, heard, 
smelt, tasted, touched, and suoli longings as arise out of 

thought or feeling (arising out of Vedana, Safina, Samkhara. 

(^hilder:^, page l'20j 

What 16 Vedana ? 

These live ai-' Vedanas : Vedana arising out of thought 
contact with vision, hearing, smell, taste touch and mind. 

What is Phasso ? 

These five are Phasso ; Phasso or contact with the eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body and mind." 

** What is Salayatanam ? 

" The Saldyatanas or six sense-spheres are those of the eye, 
car, nose, taste touch, and mind.'^ 

^'What is Nsmarupatn ? " 

Vedaun (sense consciousness), Safifia (perceptual consoioue- 
ness). Cctana (thought), Phasso (contact), xManasikara (reflec- 
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tion; ; these constitute Nanam. The four elements anj the 
forms arising out of the four Mahabhutas (elements). Thee 
constitute Rupam. These together are collectively called 
amarupara.'’^ 

What is Vifmanam ? 

These are the vaiious embodiments of Vifihauam ; 
knowledge derived from vision, hearing, snull, taste, touch, and 
mind. 

What are Sankharas ? 

These three are the Sankharfis : all that collectively 
Constitute Body, Speech and Mind (the intelligent principle). 

What is Avijja ? 

The ignorance alout sorrow, about the tausc of eoriow, 
the cessation of sorrow, and the steps leading to the cessation 
of sorrow.^"’ 

Thus Avijjfi is the cause of Sankharas, Sankliaias is tbo 
condition of Vinhanarn, Vifinanam is the condition of Naina- 
rupam, Namaru['am is the condition of Salayatanam, Salaya- 
tanain is the condition of Phasso, Pbasso is the condition of 
Vodana, Vedana is the condition of Tanh?, Tanha is the coti” 
dilion of Bhavo, Bhavo is the condition of Birth, from which 
follow Decay, Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, Affliction, Sadness 
of spirits, and Despair.'’^ 

When however Avijja is *put an end to by complete 
renunciation, the Sankharas disappear, through the inhibition 
of the Sankharas, Vihhanam and all the other conditioned 
products are removed (S.N. Part 11, page 1)/^ 

The conditioned Principles : — In the enumeration of the 
conditioned principles in the Paccaya sermon (Sanyuita Nikaya, 
page 26 P.T-S.) we have the following : — 

Bhikkhus, what are the principles which are conditioned ? 

Bhikkhns, Jaramara^am is non-etcinal, limited, of 
conditioned origin, perishable, subject to decay, influenced by 
renunciation, cai>able of being put a stop to. 

** Bhikkhus, Jati (birth) is non-eternal, of conditioned origin 
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subject to decay, perishable, influenced by renunciation, and 
capable of being put a stop to/' 

Bhikkbns, Bhavo (the world or conditioned existence) 
is non- eternal, of conditioned origin, perishable, subject to decay, 
influenced by renunciation, capable of being put a stop to." 

Bhikkhu?, Upadanam (materials which make up 
conditioned existence), Tanha (thirst or hankering or desire), 
Vedana (sense consciousness), Phasso (whatever affects the 
sense or the mind), Salayatanam (sensations and s-'^nse organs), 
Namarupam (the principles which form mind and body), 
Vinnanam (intelligence), Sankharas (the complex elements 
which enter into the formation of mind, body and speech) etc. 
etc/' 

Bhikkhus, Avijja (Ignorance or aberration of reason) is 
non-eternal, limited, of conditioned origin, perishable, subject to 
decay, influenced by renunciation and capable of being put 
a stop to." 

Avijja itself is therefore a conditioned principle and 
Nirvana means its extinction. 

The enquiry st irts from an investigation of the causes of 
the evils of this existeuce and can be prqperly understood only 
as connected with a serious practical problem, viz. the 
extinction of sorrow. 

So the first thought is that of Sorrow which arises out of 
the conviction that everything in this world is Anitya or non- 
eternal and Anatta not-self ; and S >rrow is Jaramara- 
nam, decay and death and the other concomitants of worldly 
existence. 

The antecedent condition of Jaramarauam is Jati or birth* 
If birth is removed all the evils of life are removed. 

Again coming back to the facts of the present life we find 
that the attachment to this life arises out of desire for whatever 
is pleasurable to sense and understanding. Tbe hankerings 
thus generated cling to us evyn after death. Death means to 
a Buddhist Kalevarassa nikkhepo, " the casting off of the body, 
the Citta, soul or self escaping with all the attachments of the 
world of Desire. 
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The iagrelieiit^s generated by Desire (Tanha), constitute 
a universe (Bbavo) for each individual, which exists in h 
subtler form in the aute-natal state and is the immediate 
h nleoedeut condition of the.^evolution of the foetus 

In this life we also find that desires arise out of so.ise- 
consciousness which presupposes sense contict and this has 
for its antecedent condition the sense sphere. 

The complex which the sense sphere represents has for its 
immediate antecedent Nama-rupam (Mind and Body) presided 
over by Vinnfmam or the intelligent principle. 

The intelligent principle again is conditioned -y the 
Sainkharaa or the collective remnants of a previous birth. 

These arise out af the aberration of intelligence or Avijjri 
(Ignorarnce). 

If, thereforoj Avijja is removed and the Cittain is thorough!} 
cleaned and purified, the cycle of rt*births is put an end to! 

But the process is not one of mere elimination, it is through 
the vigorous groi'ith of positive elements such as Aietti 
(Friendliness), Karuna (Compassion), Muditii (JoyfuInesR), 
Upekkha (a complete equipose which ri:> outside infiueucc i^ 
capable of disturbing), that the final emauclpation comes. 

The attainment of the supreme knowledge is the result of 
strenuous effort in a life of oojistant watchfulness (Sati)^ 
active discrimination of right and wrong (l)harma vicayo), 
vigorous activity (Viriya), joyfulnesa (JSati), undisturbed calm 
(Passaddhi', depth of concent laiion (SannUlhi), and absolute 
indifference to all d slurbing iiillueiicc (Ppakkha^. 

The Buddhist life is not the dream life uf the lotus-eaters, 
a life of langour and reverie ; — but its very opposite^ and it 
brought to those who followed it faithfully the vision which 
o})en8 out i.he gates of etcrniil i»oaoe. Fully eons ions of the 
limitations of the earthly lifo^ filled with madness for the 
suffering which is inseparable from it, urged on tiy tlie sturdy 
optimism about the attainment of the ultimate bliss, the 
Buddhist pilgrim prossOb onward through the wild wastes of 
the world to the ocean of light and beboltlH, even while in this 
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life the joyful glow of the mom which is breaking over the 
sea-girt rim of worldy existence. 

A recently converted Bhikkhu was goaded to death by a 
ferocious cow which had just given birth to a calf and the brother 
Bhikkhus brought the sad news the Master, who directed that 
due funeral honours should be done to the earthly remains ol the 
monk. The thoughts of the brotherho; d naturally turned upon 
the question of the life after death and they came and asked the 
master ; — 

‘‘ Sir, we have burnt the body of Bd/uj^a Ddraciri^a and 
have raised a cumulus over it, what is his destination, what is his 
future 

The Master replied, Bhikkhus, BdHyo Ddruciriyo was 
a learned man, he minutely follo^wed the doctrines and neglected 
uone.^ tdhiijo iia> entered into the tinal Nirvan. ’'^And then he 
exclaimed thus ; — 

^^Wbere water, earth, fire, and air do not exist. There bright 
things lose their brilliance and the sun does not shine. 

There the moon does not send out its rays, neither does 
d.u kn.‘8S exist^’. 

(IV>dhi-vaggo, Udanam.) 

And with greater directness and with a clearness of expres- 
siiui which leaver? no room for doubt, the Master speaks thus in^ 
anotbei* con uec lion (Puialivagga, Udanam) i — 

Bhikkhus there is an ayatanum (place or state of 
existence) where neither earth nor water, nor tire» 
nor air, nor the sky, nor Yinfianam ( the intelligent 
principle), nor even Sahminasafifii ayatanam (neither 
consciousness nor unconsciousness), neither this .world 
nor the other world, nor the sun, nor the moon exists. 
Hhikkhns, from it there is no coming, or out of it 
there is no going, no waiting, no departing, no 
birth.^^ 

Nirvaijiam is not a world of matter or of mind ( finite 
intelligence), and it is beyond th^ cycle of transmigrations, 

It is Transcendent Existence. 
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The little songster lives in its dark prison house and every 
moment it grows ia strength and fullness of proportions, and all 
the time the shell wall grows thinner and thinner, the bright- 
ness of the outer world penetrates it more and more, and the 
glow of the coming day suffuses the inner chamber. And then 
lo ! the shell bursts and the little bird is reborn in the glorious 
light of a new-born diy. Is not that the case with us also ? 

The pilgrim soul begins its journey through this life as 
a parte f it, but as it moves on in its earthly career, its inner 
and subtler powers grow and expand. The sense bound'Soul 
breaks through its prison house as the vision of a higher life 
dawns upon it and draws it toils divine destiny. Instincts, 
impulses, mysterious yearnings, inarticulate whisperings from 
the depths of our being and dimly understood but irrepressible 
urgings from the secret places of our souls, keep us inoving 
onwards towards our goal. But as towards the end of the 
journey the twilight spreads its gloom^ a higher light comes 
upon us through the thin and all but transparent veil in which 
birth had clothed us and we await with throbbing hopes the 
great day when the veil will be rent asunder and the piligrim 
with bowed head, silent and speechless, will stand bathed in the 
glory and joy of the Vision Ineffable. 



VI.— Harappa Seals and Antiquity of 
Writing in India (with plate)"^ 

By Rai Bahadiir Bishun Svarup. 

In the foregoing chapter meriticn iias been made of three 
ancient Indian writings, viz. (1) the letters on the pottery found 
in the cairns in Southern India, (ri) tlio writing on the rocks 
at llajgir in the Fatna Distriit^f J3Jhar and (-3) the writing on 
the seals found in tlie north-west of [n>lla^ which are better 
known as Harappa seals. None of these has yet been deciphered. 
It is a pity the pottery recovered from the cairns was reduced 
to such a state of disintegration tJiat only a co])y of the letters 
could be taken, witliout their arrangement, so it is impossible 
to read this remiiarit of perhaps the most ancient Asiatic 
writing. 

The inscriptions at Kajgir (Patna), probably engraved when 
the old town of Rajagriha was in a nourishing condition, ar* 
comparatively modern. No scriou'^ attempt seems to have been 
made to read these inscri[»tion 3 . 

The same may be said of the Harappa seals. Five seals have 
np till now been discovered. ^ Three of these (marked A, B, C) 
have been described by Dr. J. F. Fleet in the Journal of the 
Rojal Asiatic Society for 1912, pages 099 to 701. The other 
two were discovered lately by Sir John Marshall, the Director- 
Heneral of Archeology, The accompanying plate gives appro- 
ximate copies of the facsimiles of the five seals. Of the first 

•Toberoftd in connexion with the author'i papw puiUbhed .1. B. 0. R. 8. 
1922, ending at page 119. 

^ 8ince writing this Bome riuro floals hare been unearthed by Irchi^ologlcal 
Department iu itrata decidedly pre-Mauriyan. 
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three, the inscription on the seal marked B^has been tentatively 
read by Cunningham from left to right as La-a-chh-mi-ya ; 
and th ifc on C by Fleet, starting from the same as Ka-lo- 
mo-lo-gu-ta ; Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, in an article in the Jndian 
Antiquiryof July 1913, reads the seal A as ‘Mi-vya-ba-lo 
reading from right to left. He also suggests C to be read from 
right to left and makes the legend as ta-pu-10'mo-lo*go'\ None 
of these readings, except that of Mr. Jayaswal of the seal A, 
has any meaning. No interpretation has yet been offered of 
the other seals. 

It will be found that in reading the seals it has been assumed 
that the script is either Brahmi or allied to it and the inter- 
preters could not think of any other method of writing. They 
evidently believed in the theory of Bffhler and others that the 
Indian writing started with Brdhmi letters which had their 
origin in Semitic scripts. This theory we have seen has no 
real foundation to si md upon, and must be given up before we 
try to read these seals. The writing here is clearly pictorial and 
we cannot decipher tb in unless we keep this in mind ; also it 
exhibits clear vowel signs added to the letters which is, 
so far as known, an exclusive Indian feature and shows that 
the script is Indian. It is therefore possible to read thd letters 
if we can hit upon the proper Sanskrita oaipes of the articles 
represented, and in what follows an attempt will be made to 
do this. 

In the five seals we have the following letters, removing 


the pos£ 

jible vowel marks: — 





( 1 ) 




( 3 ) 

n ( 4 ) 

V 

( 5 ) 




( 7 ) 

QD <*' 


( 9 ) 


(10) 


(11) 



In 

seal B there 

is another 

letter 

at the end which i» 


not very distinct. 



u \\i\vv\ m:\ls. 


Sr\i- A. 




s I : \ I . < ■ 



Si: VL !•». 



.vn [>1=3 


si:\L V, 
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The vowel or other marke are ^iven below : 


(12) 1 

()8) 

V 

00 1 

(18) . / 

(16) 

(17) 


(18) /V 

(i») 4v 

(JO) 

(21) 





Now number (1) is the figure of a star, which is represented 
by the single lettered word H hence this letter is (bb)***^ 

No. 2 looks like a crown ca'led Makuta in Sanskrita. 
Hence this letter is I? (m) The single leltered word H means 
moon and as this sign is generally used for *5 in words like Otn 
and is known as chuidra vindu it is probable the shape of a 
cicscent and dot is given to the letter JT for that reason. 

No. (3)! is a stick called ^*danda'^ in Sanskrita, Hence' this 
letter is (il). 

No. (\) represents a piece of cloth hanging frona the 
shoulders (worn by Hindus and now known as ehddar). It 
thcndore ^ (v), the single letter word sf rneaniiig elotfe. The 
dgare might have been meant to represent a rope hanging 
from pegs. The Sanskrita word *Wata'^ or *Wati means a 
rope. In this case also the letter is a^ (v). 

No. (5) is not quite distinct in the seal and cannot well 

be dioiphered. 

No. (6) looks like the blade of an arrow which is called 
“ 6ara in Sanskrita. The letter is therefore H The one 

lettered word also means a weapon. 

No. (7) ig difficult to make out. The figure represents 
two wheels, the word for a wheel being chakra the 

letter may be ^ (ch)j; but it cannot be said why two 

wheels have been shown. It is possible this is either 1 or 

lingual n and is the origin of the present Dernilfarf lefetar 
or H which do not seem to have bet>n deiifed from tlie 
Brthmi. 
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No. (8) seems to be the cursive form di iX/ there- 
fore ?l(m). ^ . , V-/ 

N<|. (9) is a cursive form of the picture of a bird. The 

single lettered word H means a bird, hence this is ^ (s). 

No. 10 represents a crab, which is called karka'^ or 
karkata^^ in Sanskrlta. Hence it is a ^ (k). 

No. (11) shows a churning stick as used in India. This 
being called Takrata and Kbaja or Khajaka in 
Sau^ita, the letter represented is either^ (t) or 30 (kb). 

Nos. (12) to (17) are vowel marks ford, i, i. u, u, and e 
respectively. Nos. (181 and (19) are the letter (ra) and Xi 
(rd) added after another consonant, and No. (20) is ^ (r) added 
before one, ordinarily called ^‘reph"', No. (21) appears to be a 
visarga * 

AYjitb the above values of the different letters reading* from 
right to left the seals show the following ins :jriptions: — 

Seal A Bhimadeva 

Seal C Mudrd visravasah .or the seal of 

Vistavas. 

Seal D Kadarvi 

Seal E Sakhddurva or Satidurva 

Senl B cannot be read fully, as the first and last letters 
are ihdistinet. Leaving gaps for these" it reads ( ) 

i sha chi ( ), ( ) i sha li ( ) or 

( ) i shani ( ) . 

Tie iulerpretation of the seals as given above could not be 
of much value unL^ss it was shown that the names represented 
were of real personages. The seals B, C and E have also each 
got the figure of a bull of nearly the same shape, engraved below 
the name, which show’s that these personages belonged to tha 
same or contiguous dynasties. 

Now going through the list of the ancient Hindu raonarohs 
as preserved in the Puranas^dt is found that the names inscribed 
these seals do all belong to the nionarcha of the Paodav 
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dynasty or descendants of Parikfita, except seal C which shows 
the name of the first Raja of the nextdyaasty. 

Lists of these Rajas are given in Visnu Purana, Bhagavata 
Purina and Satydrtha Prakdsa of Swami Daydndinda Saraswati, 
the founder of Arya Samaja. The latter has copied the list 
from a manuscript found in Mewaf and d^ted 1725 a. d. Here 
(he Pandava dynasty shows 30 monarcbs beginning with 
Yudhisthira. Bhirnadeva is the 2l8t on the list and Kaflarvi 
(given as Kardavi) the 2Uh. Visrnvfi was the Pradhina^jor 
Prime Minister of the 30tli or the last R4jd of the dynasty named 
Ksetnaka whom he killed, and ascending the throne became the 
foundei of the next dynasty. The natno Sdtadiiiva or 
tliirva does nf‘t appear in this list, but that in the Bhdgavatti 
gives the name Durva as the 21 st monarch, and sou of Rdjd 
Nripanjifya. Visnu Parana gives the name of the son and 
Buccossor of Nripanj.iya as Mridu. The w’ords §(itadurva 
and ^dkhfidurva each means '^delicate as a blade of grass 
and may be taken as synonymous with mridu'' which also 
means delicate The name Diirva " as given in Bhdgavata 
is evidently an abbreviation of the name Siikhadurva or 
Satadurva, 

As to seal B it is possible (he legend showed the name 
Vri^nimdn who was the 10th Raja according to Vi^ijupii- 
r.4na and 12th according to Bhdgavata in the Pandava dynai&ty. 
Of (he (ive seals, (> was therefore the most recent as belonging 
to the first Rtija of the dynasty succeeding the Pdndava dynasty. 
Taking 30 years as an average period for each of the 2tjL 
after Yudhisthira, and 1900 n. c as the date of the accession of 
Pariksifca the date of the seal C works out lo 1030 B.r., the 
other seals being of earlier date. 

The above proves conclusively the exieteuce in India of an 
alphabet based on a pictograph, which lingered on to the 10th 
century B.c. or probably longer. As said before, thi»| wths 
named Devan%ari after the formafeioii of the BrihmL This 
view is corroborated by the following facts in connection with 
the alphabet of the seals: 
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(1) The K of the seals appears to be the prototype of 

the ^ in the present Devau4gari, 

(2) The m of the seal® is the same as ra used in the word 
Om written in the present Devandgari characters. 

(3) The *'peph (r preceding a letter) is added after the 
letter which precedes, as in the present Devandgari, 

Conclusion. 

It only remains now to recapitulate the conclusions arrived 
at. These are that India, or at least the Aryan India to which 
these investigations jrelate, has been in possession of the art ot 
writing for times immemorial. The Aryans when they came to 
India, about 4000 b. c., crossifjg the Himalayas, brought with 
them a pictograph, which was developed here into a pictorial 
nlphabet by about 2^2 nd century B. c. About 1700 b. c., this 
alphabet was superseded by the Bralimi alphabet whieli war 
very scientific both as regards Hrrangement and forms of iln 
letters. This was designed by the Indians themselves, and was 
the origin oF all the known alphabets of the world, leaving the 
jjgyppian. The old pictorial alphabet also lingered on under 
the name Devanligari up to 1000 b. c., or perhaps later. 

The Aryan pictograph was introduced in Southern fJnd in 
much earlier by some Central Asiatic tribe which came by the 
sea and settled here. It may be ]) 088 ible to trace out the origin 
of the old Southern scripts to this pictograph. 

The theories so far advanced as regards the date of introduc- 
tion of writing in India and its origin from the Semitic alphabets 
are all without any real basis. 



VII.— The Last Campaiga of Aurangzib, 

1705. 

By Jadunath Sarkar. 

I.—Tke Country and the People. 

The country extending east of Bljapur citj, and enclosed by 
tho Bhima and tbo Krishna rivurs, is iu? home of the Berads, 
a race of aboriginal Kanarese, also oallnd Dhcds, and regarded 
as one of the lowest in the scale of lliiidti castes. They are 
a virile and hardy people^ not ^much advanced from savagery, 
but at the same time not toned down like the over-refine ! upper 
castes of Hindu society. They cat mutton, beef, pork, domestic 
fowls, etc., and drink to excess. Dar^r, muscular, and of 
middle height, with round faces, flat cheeks, thin lips and lank 
or frizzled liair, the Berads can bear fatigue and hardship, 
but have uo taste for settled industry or peaceful arts. Their 
race name in Kanarese means liuuter and while devoted to 
field sports of all kinds, they arc also adepts in lawless 
pursuits, and often engage in organized crimes, such as dacoity^ 
and cattle-lifting, etc,, in which they take a pride. Their 
religion still consists of primitive superstitious and s])irit'wmrship, 
though outwardly most ol them profess to bo Lingayct and 
some Vaishnav Hindus. Their tribal organizatmn under the 
heads of families and the judicial authority of their hereditary 
headmen ensured discipline and solidarity among them, and they 
supplied the most steady and accurate mnsketeers of south India 
in the seventeenth and eightcentli centuries; Tipu Sultan's 
famous infantry was mostly composed of these people. According 
to their own story, toe founder of their tribe pleased tbo god 
Shiva by his devotion and gained from him the two blessings that 
his descendants would be sure shots and their lands would grow 
corn without much labour or water. Hence, the Berads have 
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been good marksmen and they grow only the spring crops which 
require little water or care. 

Their gallantry in war and contempt for wounds and death 
were as conspicuous as their skill in making night att:ioks and 
surprises, — which we might naturally expect from such expert 
cattle-stealers. Indeed, their repeated victories over the regulir 
troops of the Mughal empire in Aurangzib^s reign led contem- 
porary Persian hl'torians to call them Be-dar (fearless) by 
a play on their name. [K. K. ii. Dil, ii. 150i.]^ 

IL“The Shorapur Nay ak Family. 

The cradle-land of the Berads was iMysoie, fro n which they 
alvanced into the E/aiebur doab and then further north into the 
country beyond the Krishna and even the Bhima. We are 
here concerned only with the Berad Nayaks or chieftains o£ 
Shorapur^ lying in the fork, between the Krishna and the 
Bhima. Ttelr earliest capital was Sagar, some 1%^ miles 
cast of Bijapur city. When this was lost to the Mughals 
(16S7), the Nayak built a new capital at Wagingera, twelve 
miles south-west of Sugar. At the close of Aurangzib^s reign 
even this fort was taken from him, and the Nayak removed 
his seat to Shorapur, on the eastern face of tbe same hill-mass 
as Wagingera and f 9 ur miles from it. Here the last of their 
princes, though brought up by Colonel Meadows Taylor witlx 
' fatherly care, joined the Sepoy Mutiny, and when captured 
and sentenced to continement shot himself dead (1858). Wiih 
him the line ended. 

The Berad principality is now included in the Nizamis terri- 
tory, but in the seventeenth century it was a vassal State of the 
kings of Bijapur. Pam Nayak/ its ruler, had loyally helped 
his soverelgu Adil Shah during Aurangzib^s siege of Bijapur 
(1C8G), and six years earlier had indicted a crushing defeat on 
the Mughal general Dilir Khan. But in November 1687 he 
had been attacked by an imperial army under Khanazid Khan 

1 Ueadowa Ta,lor’a Story of ISy Lift, Sid. cd., 144, 210 — S13. Soniay 
Go.e«f.r,XXI. 163, XXin.91. 

’ Thi. n»ino is given vsrionsly in M. A^~T(xdai» (p. 239), Pam (490 »nd 
491), Mid PM (264, 304 and 303) . The Dilk otha calls bin Pam (96a). 
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ftnd forc'id to ^ive ap his king lorn and fort of Sagar and visit 
Anpangzib's Court at Bi japur, where he died in a few days. 

The position of the Berad country, midway between Bijapur 
and Golkondi, and the martial but prefatory eharaoter of its 
people made it very necessary for Aurangzib to keep it under his 
control. Bijapur is only It mih^s west, the ri di and holy city 
of Kulbargi is 50 miles to the north, and the impoifcant strategic 
post of Malkhed (the gate to the Haklarabad kingdom) 
is some 45 miles north-east ot Sagar. Tho whole of the 
country bounded by these three towns, and even Bidat (GO 
miles north-east of Kulbirga) and Raiehnr (in the south, 
across the Krishna), lay within e\sy range of the raids of 
these unsubdued Savages. H iving lost their dominion at the 
surrender of 1GS7, their chiefs had now no resource left to them 
©'^oejt to rebel, buUd new strongholds among the hills, and rob 
the MuJj^hal territory around in imitation of tho Marathag and 
afterwards in concert with them. The examples of the profitable 
defiance of the imperial power sjtby Dh:in\ Jadav and Santa 
Ghorpare were not lost upon the Berad leaders. The Kiilbarga 
d if trict was kept in constant disturbance and the roads were 
closed to carivans by persistent but elusive bands of Berad 
horsemen for many years after the fall of Sagar. [AiUaraL] 

ni.-~Pidia Nayak's Career after 168 7. 

PidiaNayak tho nephew and adopted lieir of Pam Nayak,^ 
had waited on Aurangzib as early as 1GS3 and been given a post in 
tho imperial army. After the Mughal conquest of Sagar an d be 
death of his uncle, he rendered useful service at liuhullah Khan's 
siege of Raichur ( 1 680) . On the fall of that fort, he went to his 
home on a week's leave to replenish his equipment and quota of 
troops. But instead of returning to his post as promised, ha 
busied himself in fortifying Wagingera and raising an army. 
After the loss of Sagar, the famili es of the Berad Nayak and his 

^M.d «fty» on page 239 that it was Pam (misapeit Paiam) m l on page 491 
that it. wfts Pam'B nephew Pidta who pa:d thw vimi. Pidia 10 caUed the 

of Pam (ttaje 491). i>»a'aiAa (U 95t) wrongly callg Pidia tho 

•an of Pain. 
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nobles bad fcaken refuge in the village of W agingera, twelve milt s 
west of it. Their houses stood on a hill which Pidia now eu- 
closed with fortifications and to which he added a walled village 
on a lower level. He collected twelve thousand excellent muy- 
kotoers of his tribesmen «aud steadily increased his artillery ami 
munitions of war. While outwardly conducting himself as 
a byal subject and paying revenue to the Emperor, he gradually 
collected money and men. By strengthening the defoncco of 
the town (Wagiugera) and increasing cultivation in its neigli- 
hourhood, he acquired power and authority, became the chief ally 
of the Marathas in robbery and rebellion, and dispossessed Pam 
Nayak^s own son Jagia. The latter appealed to the Emperor for 
his patrimony and took from him a sanad of succession, but 
could not get possession of the zamindari, [3/, A, 491 — 2, 
K. K, ii. 625—20.] 

IV. -Early Mughal Campaigns against Pidia. 

Pidia’s robberies in the Kulbarga district l)ecame too serioug 
to ho neglected any longer. At last, on 27th May 1691 the 
Emperor sent his son Kam Baklish from Bijapur, in charge of 
Bahramand Khan, to attack Wagiugera. Three weeks later, 
another high commander, Ilamiduddin Khan, was deputed to 
tho Sagar district, evidently to keep in clieck the roving ii' id 
armies of the Berads. Kam Bakh&h spent only two months 
h»'fore Wagiugera, during which he dug trenches, mouf.ted 
guns, and fought almost daily conflicts with the enemy, thi 
20th July ho was sent off to the Madras Karnatak, and tie’ 
operations against the Berads were entrusted to Ruhullah 
Khan, [M. A. 639-40, 344, 364.55; Dd,] ii. 102^>]. The latter 

could not achieve the task ; the Berads twice fell on his 
entrenchment and destroyed it ; many on the Mughal side were 
slain, including the celebrated Kaumast Khan.^ So Kubullah 
Khan opened negotiations with the enemy This was cxactl} 
what Pidia was seeking. It was not in his inte r ests to 

» Brother^ Kbixr Klian Tam of Bijapxir. He had been created Bahadur 
Khau in X6S3 {M. A. 235). Hud defeated fehivaji in 1070. 
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contest to an extreme. Ho bribad Ruhallah and lalled him into 
inactivitj. [Dil. ii. lOSa 5 

After five months Ralmllali was reoalled and Azam sent to 
roliove him (ISfch Daoember 1G91). This prince stayed #efe 
for a year, ravaging the countpy and cheeking Barad activities. 
Pidia then snbmitto l, appealed to the princess niercy, presented 
him with two lakhs of rapoes and inxde peace with the Emperor 
by paying an indemnity oi seven lakhs and promising to remain 
as an obeJient subject and pxy tlie revenue regularly. Butin 
December tlie critical situation at Jinji compelled iho 

Emperor to i-Mnovo Azam from Sagar to Kadnpa in order to 
support the Karnatak expedition, and Pidia. s'>oii afterwards 
resumed his old brlginlago and asu.pation of land. When 
PiiM/, Jang was sonLagiinst him (April ho played the 

same jaekaPs trick on lum andcsoapeJ destruction by promising 
a uf nine lakhs. [M.A. 3t5, 49d ; K.K. li. 52b.] 

V.- Aurangzib marches against Pidia Nayak. 

TIrreaftor, for nine years the lilrnperor w*as too deeply 
enf inglcvl wiih the :\rarathas to atlend t) the BeraJs, and Pidia 
ristnn .'d Iiis raids and extension of territory without fear or 
hindrance. 

At last, towards the close of the year 1701, after the great 
Maratha for!.? r.f S.itar.i and P.tvli, Tanbala and Viaialgaid* 
K .tidana and forna h id all been cijitiirod, tlio Kmjieror turned 
to Waglnger.i, a.^ Pidia n-as n nv menaeing the city of Bijaimr 
iWIf. [Dll. ii. ]4 ',:/a] Arriving befnro the fort on 8tli 
February 1705, iio laid siogc to it. Chin Qalicb IKban, tbo 
snbadar of Idljapur, in whose jagir the llerad country lay, took 
up lu9 position hilf-a-milo from the fort with ^luhatnmad Amin 
Khan, Tarb yat Kban f.Mir Atisli), and the officers of tlie 
imperial artillery, Aurangzib’s tents were pitched two milcj 
from the walls. 


* Z. s. Also AkUa>-if, U. A. S. M. S. year 40 , Ctli and lOlli Mny 1696 
Hi' rai.turcH a jarl! I ... Cluu.al f.oa, these l.igh .vay rubbers. 
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VI -Fort and Environs of Wagingera described. 

Wagingera ^ stands on the western crest of the same short 
range on the eastern extremity of which Shorapur was built in 
later times. The hill here is about 250 feet high above the plain, 
and the fort is an irregular pentagon with seven bastions along 
its length. The fortifications are neither striking nor elaborate. 
In certain places the natural granite rock rising abruptly from 
the ground forms the only defence, but on the lower sides of the 
hill boulders have bren utilized by connecting them with a wal! 

feet thick and composed of large irregular stones cemented 
together. The denuded tops present the spectacle of strange 
tors and huge piles of rocks. The old gate, named after Earn, 
faces tl e south-east and is eleven feet by nine. But after 
Aurangzib^s conquest* of the place another gate of nearly the 
fame size .was built in the Ivve^tern wall by b!s order, and, an 
inscription records its completion by Hafiz Masaud on 1st lie jab 
1117 A.H. (8lh October 1705). 

On the plain in the south, facing the fort gate, there is a 
village called ^Talwargera^ enclosed by a mud wall and contain- 
ing the market for the supply of the garrison. Close to it was 
l^hdpnra, a hamlet of grass huts, where the [families of the 
common Berads lived and from which they tilled the surround- 
ing lands* These three were the only inhabited places there ; 
hot close to the fort in the east and north were a number of 
hillocks which would be of great service to besiegers. One of 
these, called Lai 'tikri from its red sjil, slightly commanded 
a portion of Wagingera itself and had a very important hearing 
cn the defence of that fort. The Berads bad not thought of 
protecting any of these outlying eminences by Iredoubt or 
outpost. 

The strength of Wagingera lay not so much in its natural 
position or artificial defences, as in the courage and number pf its 

^ Description based on D%1. ii, 15Sfl j M,A. 4U9 ; Meadows Taylor, 123 j Fraunroa 
Jang** Shorapur. A •mailer fort was built on a neighbijuring bill 5,( 00 
•patt, at a Utoi* date, by Kishti Irana, but it is now totally in ruins. 
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garrison, the deadly accuracy of their musketry fire, and its 
ample supply of guns, rockets and artillery munitions. In 
addition to the famous Kala-piMim or B;rad foot- musketeers, 
Pidia had engaged some four thousand active eavah'V, both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, ineb^ding many Sayyids of the 
Deccan (to the intense abhorrence o? the i^)Iou9 MusUin Aarangzib) . 

The siege began early in February 1705. Tarbiyat Khan 
(Chief of Artillery), Chin Qalith Khan, Hamid-ud-din Khan 
(a favourite of the Emperor and a very experienced fighter) and 
other oflBoors began to throw up two high platforms and to 
run covered approaches from a position facing the gate of the 
fort. Prince Kam Bakhsh's contingent co-operated with them. 

< DU. iu 1506.] But, for many weeks ihe Mughals could do 
noth’ng. As the Court historian writes, Every day the enemy 
saUied-forth and attacked the imperialists. Great figlits were 
fought. • The big guas ifrom the top of the hill raised tbe 
tumult of slaughter ; rockets followed each other with vehement 
force.^^ {M.A, 40S.) This bomhardraont continued incessantly 
and made the advance o£ the Mughal trenches, or even their 
maintenance witliiri range of the fort guns, impossilde. ^ 

VIL— Lai Tikri taken and lost by Mughals, 

One morning while the Alughil generals were out reconnoit- 
ring for weak points in the defences, they sii Idenly charged up 
Lai Tikri, drove away the Bcral musketeers its top and 
seized the position. But it was impassible for thorn to dig *thom 
selves in on that rocky height. Moreover, its cipturc was made 
on a sudden impulso, wilh)ut any preconcerted plan fo: sending 
up a supporting force, sappers and miners and trenching mate- 
rials, or the co-operation of tlie other wings of the army in divert- 
ing the enemy from this hill. The Berads immediately sent there 
large bodies of their infontry, who swarmed up the hillside 
numberless like ants and locusts^^^ and plied their muskets and 
hurled stones with deadly accuracy on thj irupcrklidts crowded 

» of tie i« M A. 408- ’*06; Dil, ii. 

(a mere iecoi.dary ronipilallon). 
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helplessly on the top. The Mughals began to fall back by the 
way they had come, and even reinforcements, tardily sent by 
Kam Bakbsh and Asad Khan, failed to restore the battle. The 
narrow crest and side of Lai Tikri were so imich encumbered 
with dead horses, elephants and men that these fresh troops could 
not reach the spot ; they only added to the crowd and confusion 
on the hillside. The position had at last to be abandoned after 
heavy losses. 

The Emperor disapproved of the plan of making another 
attempt on Lai Tikri, and ordered his generals to attack Wagiu- 
gcra from some other side. That day, while Chin Qalich and 
Muhammad Amin were riding out to select suilablo pdaces for 
trenching, a cannon ball from the fort killed the horses of both, 
but the riders wcre\ii)burt. 

The Muglial trenches started from a spot between Lai Tikri 
and tho hillock opposite Talwargera, while an outpost was estab- 
1 shed under Muhammad Amin Khan between Lai Tikri and 
tliese trciidn's, to guard against enemy attacks from that hill, 
ddie hi lock facicig Talwargera^ Wii5 occupied by Kam Bakhsh’s 
tiOops and another inound near by was litdd by Baqar Klian, 
hotli ])eing subjected to (Lily attacks of the enemy, but check- 
ing their iulvanee and Iliu5 safeguarding the siege trencluo 
The Mughals now seemed lo be fairly on the road to success. 

VIII.- Arrival of Marathas. 

But a new enc^ny now appeared to dash down their hopes an J 
nullify their ellorts. On bth March a Maratha force of five to 
six thousand liorso under Dliana^Jadav and Hindu Rao (brother 
of Santa Ghorpare) arrived near the fort to support their Berad 
allies, because the families of many Maratha generals had taken 
refuge there while Aurangzib had been capturing their own 
strongholds in Maharashtra. 

^ Tlje hillock occupied “ for n time by Kam Kakhsh's men is called in M A. 
the conquered hillock/’ uliich Khali Khan taken to mean Lai Tikri. But wo 
kno V tlmt Ih'’ \v<tc diiilod^^ed from this Lai Tikri the very day they sui- 

priacd it, and aho that it waw in ilcrad posyession when Nnsrat Jang arrived there 
later. So, 1 take it that Tuhvargora, the hillock opposite the peik, is meant heie. 
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The first task of the Marathas was to remove these families 
,fafely from this forfc^ whose fall they j believed to be cert lin, as not 
even the most powerful forts of Shivaji had been able to with- 
stand Aurangzib’s assault. [Jf. 500.] While the main body 
of the new comers keft the imperialists in play by a nOisy feint 
against the siego lines in front of the fort, assisted by a heavy 
fire from the walls, another body of 2,000 picked troopers 
brought their women and children out by the back-door of 
Wagingera, mounted them on swift mares, and escaped, their 
rear being guarded by a body of infantry that sallied out of the 
fort. 

Pidia had promised tho Marathas a d:aly subsidy of several 
thousand rupees as long as they would a‘"sist in ihe^defence of liis 
capital but they advised him to make terms with the Emperor, as 
resistance to him was vain, Tho Bcrad chief, however, coiti- 
nuod to subsidihO and feed them, and ihey halted in the neigh- 
bouihood, and made frequent attacks on tlie Mughals. Though 
no decisive action look place and the Marathas retired from the 
field every evening, the iinperialisls sufl'ered much loss and their 
hearts were sluikcu. 

The Mughal army itself was now thrown into a state of 
blege. Its activities ceabcd and it was courinoJ to its own Hoes. 

Though a strong wall had been ra'isod round the imperial 
camp, the enemy used to make sorties every night and 
rockets and muskets into the camp, thus reducing the men there 
to extreme distrcRS, so that no one could step outside. Grain 
and fodder became extremely scarce in tho oarnp. The Emperor 
^.ensured his generals, but it had no effect. They were distracted 
on seeing the enemy^s large number and their own dangerous 
situation.'*^ [DU, ii. 1505.] 

IX.—Falso Peace Proposals by Pidia Nayak. 

Pidia, as advised by his Maratha allies and also following 
bis old policy, made proposals of submission to the Emperor. 
Aurnngzib appeared to welcome these negotiatiocs, but his real 
object was to gain time and call up heavy reinforcements from 
far and near for a supreme effort. 
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Abdul Ghani, a gUb-tougued lying Kashmiri pedlar, who 
need to hawk his wares in the camp and secretly in the fort too, 
one day brought to Hedayet-kesh (^he chief of the imperial 
Intelligence Department) a letter from Pidia proposing peace, 
and told a story of his having gone near the fort wall to say his 
evening prayer when some Berads had suddenly seized him and 
taken him inside, where their chieftain had entrusted him with 
the letter, Aurangzib failed to detect the enemy trick and 
the Kashmirl^e worthless character ; he gave a favourable reply 
to the letter and nominated his son Kam Bakhsh as mediator 
in the negotiations, so that in the official proclamations and 
histories the credit for gaining Wagingera might bo recorded 
in that prince’s name.^ Pidia next sent his brother Som Singh 
to the Mughal camp, offering to give up the fort and asking 
that the zamindari, the headship of the clan, and a mangab 
might be granted to his brother. Muhtasam Khan, an officer 
then living in the camp without employment and a debtor to 
the Kashmiri, was requested by Pidia to be sent in to take 
delivery o£ Wagingera. He was given a ^mnnah by the Emperor 
and was admitted into the fort with some men, while Som 
Singh stayed in the camp and spread the tale that Pidia had 
[ turned mad and fled wiih the Marathas. The Kaffimiri next 
brought a message from the Berad chief’s mother repeating 
tliis story and begging that Som Singh might now be allowed 
to return and undertake the management of his estate, whiie 
the fort would be vacated in seven days. The Emperor sent 
Som Singh back with a mansab, a robe of honour and an 
elephant for himself and some jewels for his mother. And 
Abdul Ghani, the great maker of this glorious treaty, was 
created a commander of 300 horse I ‘^The fire from the trenches 
ceased, and the generals were recalled from their posts to the 
Emperor^s camp.’’ A. 502.] 

And then the bubble burst. The whole thing was a fraud. 
Pidia was alive and sane and still within the fort ; he refused 
to surrender it and renewed his attacks. The Emperor almost 
went mad with rage and shame. 
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X -Nfusrat Jang’s Vigorous Operations* 

IKfBEiiwbilo bo bad sununoiiod bis ablest generals from all 
sides,— ]%srat Jang (tbe captor of Jinji and Kaigarb), Baud 
Khan Pani (tbe wild Afghan fighter) and many brave giladars 
and fanjdars with their choicest troops. These arrived about 
the middle of April. 

The day after his arrival Nusrat Jang rode out in full force 
to reconnoitre the fort, — Dalpat Rao^s Bundelas forming his 
van and Ram Singh Hada's clansmen guarding his rear. 
After viewing the gate of Waginge^'a, he went to the side where 
two mounds were held by the imperialists, and galloped up to 
the hillock of Lai Tikri from which the Mughals had been 
dislodged in the early days of tbe siege. The Berads in a 
large body ofPertd him battle, firing at him from behind tho 
boulders. Nusrat Jang charged^ them, climbed tho hill, and 
drove out the enemy, who ran into the village of Talwargera 
at its foot, and began to ply their muskets from behind its mud 
wall. Many Rajputs fell in tbe attack on Lai Tikri and out- 
side the village. Rao Dalpat on his elephant came to the van 
and, with the blind impetuosity of a true Rajput, wanted to 
storm the village, though it was walled round and held by such 
good shots. But Nusrat Jang turned a.^vay the hot-Leaded 
Bundela to a neighbouring hillock which was still in the enemy^S 
hands. Here, too, many Rajputs, with only sword and spcai*, 
blindly advanced to the very edge of the fort ditch, only to bo 
shot down by the garrison. Fifty Rajputs were slain and more 
than a hundred wounded in this part of the field ; thMr loss in 
horses also was very great. '' Most of the Rajputs now turned 
aside to pick up their dead and wounded brethren, and Dalpat 
was left with a very slender force, but he bravely went to tho 
right wing of tbe Khan where the fighting was then hottest. 
Tbe enemy fled from tbe second mound too and hid in the village 
of Dhedpura. On this day twenty-one bullets and one rocket 
hit Dalpat Rao^s elephant. The historian Bhimsen, sitting 
behind him on the same elephant, was struck by some 
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musket shots^ but his armour saved him. Even the driver o? 
the elephaut was wjuaJed, though clad iu steel. The banners 
ol Nusrat Jang were pitted with shot-holes like a oepoodilo’s 
hide, and two of his elephant drivers were wounded ind one 
killed. Sitnilacly, there were heavy oasaxlties in the centra 
and rear of the Mughal general^s force/’ [D/Z, li. 
Jatnshid Khan of Bljapur was killed by a cannonball, but 
Nusrat Jang kept hold of the position he had gained with so 
much blood near the wall, liamid-ud-din Khan, Tarbiyit 
Khan and other officers were pushed up by tho Emperor to 
strengthen the point won here, while Chin Qilioh Khan 
guarded the line of comtnunioations from behind some hillocbrj 
between Lai Tikri and the Emperor^s camp. 

Next day Nusrat Jang rode (o the baek of the fort to 
select a site for his own tieuche^, A largo enemy for-e 

attacked him, bit wis defeats 1 with heavy loss anl cliiven 

back to the hill by Da’pit Rao. A few Jays later the Kb ui 
ei[)tured some wells situitod on the skirt of tho hill whence 
the enemy iis3d tj draw their water; lie tlion strongthoml 
the position in fro it of tlio gate by entrenching and iiDuatliig 
guns on the two hill )eks in front of the gite which were new 
in Mughal hands. JJiiler Ihti protection of walls of ba js 
and head-covers ^ his men alvajiced and made a lodgement 

•eloso to the fort wall. The Berads now offered subrniL^dnn 

with greater earnestness than before^ but Nu?rat Jang, without 
heeding their words, delivered an assault on Talwargera on 
27th April.,, His own contingent under Baud Khan, Daipnt 
Kao, and Ram Singh llada, with imperial troops under 
IIamid-u(]-Jin, Tarbiyat and r.ome other generals, formed two 
parallel columns of attack, while he stood on horseback to 
support them from behind. The imperialists eagerly charged 
on foot. Tho enemy fought while lleoing, but could not stop 

^ 3f. -4. 503 1 ‘eaJs kt 

Tha readin:? would give *■ sicks of earth]. 

\v 0 iiU moan st ock<ules. 
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the onset. Tha Mughals entered the feik (walled village), 
slaying all who resisted, and the rest fled» The village was there- 
after firmly held in the teeth of a hot fire from the fort 
above it. 

XI.--Berads evacuate Wagingera. 

The Berads now found that further straggle was hopeless# 
Stationing a body of musketeers to keep firing on the Mughals 
outside the front gite all the day, Pidia lied out of the 
back-door at night, with tho Maratha oompanions of his day 
of adversity/^ 

When night came and the sound of musketry from within 
died down, some Mughal soldiers entered the fort to find out 
ino true state of things. They saw tho place entirely deserted. 
Theh began the wild scene of Confusion, rapine and burning 
whicli is always witnessed whenever an enemy fort is entered 
by soldiers and camp followers in the absence of any command- 
ing officer and a strong police guard. The few imperialists 
who were first within Wagingera set fire to the houses. ^ 

The flames were visible for miles around, proclaiming the 
fall of tho enemy's stronghold. Baud Khan and some other 
nobles verified the fact of Pidia^s flight; they did not remain 
in the fort that night, but went to Nusrat Jang^s tents to 
congratulate him on the final success of his operations. • 

It w as well thfit they went outside. For, at the news of the 
fert being vacated, there was a wild rash of carap followers, 
common soldiers and all the ruffians of the camp, in tho hope 
of plunder before the Government agents should come and 
attach the property. The fire from the burning roofs spread 
to a powder magazine, and there was a terrible explosion. 

“ Many people were blown up into the air, and their corpses 
could not be found. After two or three days, a seeond 
magazine exploded.^' [i?//. ii. 158 ^.] 

» mikasha (e^^G-witucBs). Eufc if. A, sayi that fclio Berad^roarguard of 
miMkotaera mt fire to tfieir hontm acd propoity ia the evouing, before leaviag 
the fort. (Unlikely.) 
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Wagingera was captured, but its cbieftain bad escaped aud 
lived to give trouble to the victors. Thus, all Aurangzib's 
labours for these three months were lost. Nusrat Jang and 
his lieutenant Dalpat Rao were suspected by the Emperor of 
collusive help in the flight of Pidia, and they fell into disgrace, 
getting rewards quite inadequate for such a glorious feit and 
being soon afterwards sent away to a distance to punish rebels 
and guard the road. ^ 

Xn.— Causes of the decay of the Mughal military power. 

The history of the siege of Wagingera, — the last military 
undeitaking of the great Emperor Aurangzib, with all tho 
resources of the empire of Delhi at his command, — suppliis 
painful illustration of the utter decline and weakness of the 
great State which Akbar had founded and Shah Jahan had 
carried to the highest pitdi of weilth and splendour, ^ ^Phe 
contemporary historian, Bhimsen Burhanpuri, in his Nuskha-i- 
Lilkaiha^ tries to account for this decline in the following 
way 

At this time, from the Narmada [southwards] through* 
out the entire kingdom of the Deccan, Khandesh and Berar, 
and Konkan, in every pargana and village, [nay] in every place, 
Maruthas have spread like ants and locusts. They never 
assembled like this in the days of the former subadars. Let me 
write how these lawless men and Marathas have appeared. The 
fact is that the Deccan was conquered by Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. Every kingdom that was conquered [by them] was 
entrusted to a high grandee at the head of a largo force, who 

' D?Z ii. 1 &3 a and b. The official history, however, conceals the fact and 
represents that the Khan and all his followers wore promptly and highly 
rewarded. [M^A. 605, 506.] But Tarbiyat Khan and the imperial eunuchs 
even, who, on the showing of this very official history, had done absolutely 
nothing at the siege, were lavishly rewarded for the fall of Wagingera, w’hile 
the real captors got only modest promotions and gifts. Kusrat Jang had 
acquired a bad name at Jinji for collusion witli the enemy. 

Ablr^viaiions. — M. A. {Masir-i-Alamgiri)^ K. K. (Khafi Khan), — ^both in 
the BibUo. ludica scries; DiL (N'uxJkha’X-Dtlkaiha, British Museum Mth 
Or 28) j Z, S. (Zedheyanchi Shakavali in Marathi, printed at Pooua.) 
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could control the country properly : To-day there are no such 
amin. Therefore, it is necessary to get great tasks done by 
maMabdars with small contingents. In every districti the 
lawless men disregard the patty faujdars and have grown 
stronger. The faujdars, afraid to undergo the fatigue and 
dangers of campaigning, regard it as a great gain to sit down 
at one place, and have entered into an understanding with these 
rebels. This has made the wretches more fierce. In the fort and 
territory of Bijapur one and a half lakhs of troopers used to be 
kept ready, and in Ilaidarabad 80 , 000 . But now at each of these 
places not more than three or four thousand men are stationed. 
The mansabdars, on account of the small forces at their disposal, 
cannot gun control over these kinjd^^ms, granted to them 
in jagir (ian^kwa). The zamindars, getting stronger, have joined 
the Marathas, raised troops, and extended the hand of oppres- 
sion on the kingdom. The zamindars being so, not a pice can 
reach the jagirdars [from their jagirs]. Saoh being the unpro- 
tected state of the newly conquered countries, what shall I write 
about the older provinces [of the empire]? The agents [gumashtai) 
of the jagirdars, in fear of the Court accountants, — who under 
every possible pretext and in every way ioapose dues {mutaliba)^ 
unrealised advances fines and other abwahs [on the 

jagirdars], — and because they do not hope*for being retained in 
the tame jagir a second year, have utterly discarded the praoticeu 
of cherishing the peasantry and maintaining authority. When 
the jagirdar sends hiij administrator he by reason of his 

poverty first takes from the latter some money under the name 
of loan ; and the amil on reaching the jagir does not hesitate in 
the least to exact money by oppression, as he fears lest some other 
amil by paying a larger amount as ^ loan ^ would come there 
to supersede him ! Some of the peasants are willing to pay the 
proper rent, but they have not the means of doing it on account 
of the cnemy^s pillage. 

The Emperor, learning that the Marathas were in concert 
with the cultivators of the imperial dominions, gave orders that 
ilberever arms and horses were found in any village they were to 
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be seized by the Government. As this happened in many villages, 
the peasants, collecting arms and horses, joined the Marathas, 
There is no limit to the oppression of Jaujdars^ de hhmnhli% 
zamindars, who extort money from the peasants u nder every 
jjossible pretext ; moreover, men were appointed to collect the 
peMash (triba te or present) imposed upon the zamindars by the 
Emperor, — or were sent to all places for securing provisions for 
the im perial armies, and this caused untold extortion, because the 
zamindars paid not a pice from their own purses, but realised the 
whole amount from the r^ots. What shall I write about the 
violence and wickedness of the amins appointed to collect the 
which are beyond description ? They collect Jerors and pay into 
the public treasury only a small portion of them. As the imperial 
dominions have been given out in fankhca to the jagirdars, so the 
Marathas have distributed all the empire among their own gc^nerals, 
and thus one kingdom has two sets of jagirdars.’— Robbers in- 
crease — cultivation declines — the Mughal officers holding jagirs 
starve and cannot maintain their due contingents [1 — 140J.] 

Again, on page 140a, he describes how official corruption 
caused popular giifforing, and on page 149nhe financial difficult- 
ies caused by the devastation of the Deccan. 

The defeat of th^e imperial forces is thus accounted for 
[150^] : — Our immature generals, out of greed of money 
•^atul meanness of spirit, do not enlist men of high families whf so 
fathers and grand-fathers had boon soldiers. Instead of such men 
they mount their slaves on horses and bring them to the field 
as soldiers. Flight kthe [only] wmrk of these. 



Irllt— Slavery in the Jatakad« 

by Shivanath Basu, M.A„ Professor of History, G. B. 

Collegre, Mttzaftarpur. 

The celebrated Greek ambassador Megasilienes tells us that 
in ancieat India there were no slives. The datakas, however, 
contain innumerable instanoes which clearly prove that the 
institution formed a feature of ancient Indian society. 

Slaves male and female are ordinarily mentioiied in the 
JStakas, by the terms da^a and dad. The Vidhurapandita- 
^Staka tells us that there were four different kinds of slaves ; — * 
Some, are slaves from their mothers, others are slaves bought 
for money, some come of their own will as slaves, others are slaves 
driven by fear.^* (No. 645). It is clear then that at the time 
of the Jatakas there were four different kinds of slaves — those 
bought for money, those who became so voluntarily, those 
descended from slaves and those who became so by fear. Nearly 
all these are represented in oUr texts. References to the possi^ 
bility of puTchanng da'te% for only 100 kahapanas arc numerous. 
In the Sattubhasta- Jataka we have an instance of a Brahmin * 
being sent away by his sinful wife to beg money wherewith to 
purchase her a female slave. We are told in the Nimi-Jataka 
that Birani, a Brahmin's homi-horn slave, Was rewarded in the 
life after death iot showing hospitality to a stranger. Again we 
read in the Vessantara- Jataka that Vessantara made a gift 
of his daughter and son to the Brahmin of Kalihga. The 
Katahaka- Jataka states that on the day the Bodhhisatta's wife 
gave birth to a son, a female slave in his house gave birth to a 
boy who as he grew up along with his master’s son learnt to road 
and write and in course of time was employed by the Bodhlsatta 
as his secretary. In the Khapdah^la*J&taka we have a sugges 4 
tire reference to fmons becoming elaoes voluntarily and out of 
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fear. We are tolJ that when Ekaraja, King of Benares, gave 
crders for sacrificing his merchant princes, they lamenting 
bitierly begged the king to enslave them but to spare their 
lives. It appears that captives and prisoners of war also could he 
and were enUaved. The Mahasutasoma-Jataka tells us that 
when the man-ealer (Brahmadatta of Benares) promi ed to grant 
four boons to Sutasorna, the latter prayed for the restoration of 
kings captured by Brahmadatta to their kingdoms because he 
was afraid that Brahmadatta ^ would either enslave them all 
or would bring them to the border country and sell them as 
flaves/^ We read in the Cullanarada-Jataka that in the reign 
of Brahmadatta the king of Benares the borderers raided the 
countryside and having assailed a town and taken prisoners 
they returned to the border laden with booty. Amongst the 
prisoners was a beautiful maid^.n who thought to herself These 
men, when they have carried us off home, will use us as slaves; 
I mu&t find some way to escape.'^ We have also references to 
persons being deprived of their freeiom an judicial punishment 
and reduced to slavery. We’read in the Kulavaka-Jataka that 
the village headman who had slandered the Bodhisatta and his 
followers was condemned by the king not onlj^ to lose all his 
propel ty but also his; fr.^edom. “The king gave them all the 
wealth in the slanderer^s house and made him their slave. Elsc- 
*' where in the Mahaiimmagga-Jataka we are told that wl;en 
Mahosadha exposed the four ministers of the king who out of 
jealousy for Mahosadha had secured an order for his death the 
king got angry and ordered that they should be impaled and put 
to death. As they were dragged along Mahosadha said “ My 
lord, these are your ancient ministers pardon them their fault. 
The king consented and gave thorn to be his slaves. 

The distinctive mark of a slave seems to have been a shaven 
head with a topknot coil. In the KhanJahala-Jataka already 
referred to the merchants prayed the king to enslave them, 
leiving the topknot. 

** Leave but the topknot, .'^liave our beads, 

Make us thy slaves but fpare our lives.'^ 
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It was easy enough to purjhafe slaves. They conll b# 
purchased even for 100 pieces. In the Nanda^^Jatika Sariputta 
tells the Buddha Sit, a co-resident of mine is in one place 
like a slave bought for a 100 pieces.'^ Again in the DurajSna* 
Jataka we read On days when she did wrong, sho was as meek 
as a slave girl bought for a 100 pieces/^ It seems probable! 
that the price of a slave could be piid either in cigh or in 
kindk In the Vessantra- Jataka we find Jujaka telling his 
wife — 

^^How can I buy a slave? 1 haVe no craft, no oornj no pelt.'^ 
When a person was given away as a slave water was generally 
poured upon the right hand as a symbol of donation (dakkki^ 
nodakam). The Jataka above referred to tells us that after 
Vessantara had given away his son and daughter to Jujakaj 
Sakkapto enable him to attain the* supreme height of perfection 
took tlfe shape of a vile creature and begged of Vessantar* 
for his wife Maddi. Vessantara agreed at d ^'quickly he drew 
water in a pitcher and poured upqn his hand, and made over 
Maddi to the brahmin/'' 

The rigldi of the mister over his slave seems to Lave 
been absdutc. iSlavvS could rightfully be given away to 
another. We read in the AsampalaUa-Jfitaha that the 
Treasurer of Benares gave away to his friend Piliya thcJ 
mcrehatifc pvin e of Magadha who had fallen into trouble 
a number of slums along with great riches. Again in tluf 
Vidbarapandita- Jataka wo read the Great Being saying to 

Punnaka, I verily am a slave from my birth he 

nny give me by right to thee^ O youi.g man The right 
of the master over the blares did not terminate oven 
he went to another. The master alone was responsible for 
his weal and woe. His happiness and bis suCFerings, his joys 
and troubles all cams from his master. We r al in the 
Vidhurapanrjiita- Jataka '^My w.*al and iny woe come from the 
king, I am the king's slave even if I go to another," That the 
slave? were reg.ijrded as som ;thing like the chatbds of theiV 
master is proved by the VtJSMutara Jat ika wlnre we find 
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prince Jill when given away by his father as slave lamenting 
in the following strain ; 

Lifers nothing to us ; let us die ; we are his chattels now, 

** This cruel greedy violent man, who drives us like his cow/^ 
In the Katahaka-Jitaka we are told that when the slave 
Katahaka fled from his mister the latter sent people in 
quest of him and when he was found out the master asked the 
king^s permission and started with a great following to bring 
him back. Another example of a slave who had run away 
from his master but was hauled baok when his whereabouts were 
discovered is to be found in the Kalanduka-Jataka^ 

In the JStakas emancipation of slaves is often referred 
to. Thus in the Sonananda-Jataka we find that a certain 
Brahmin before he embraced the life of an ascetic disposed of 
all his wealth in charity and* emancipated his slaves. In the 
Vessantara-Jataka wo find the Great Being setting price 
on his children whom he gave away to the Brahmin Jujaka. 
To his son he said, ‘'S:)n Jali, if you wish to become free 
you must pay the Brahmin a thousand pieces of gold, if your 
sister would be free let her pay the Brahmin a hundred 
male and a hundred female slaves with ele])hants, horses, 
bulls and gold pieces, all a hundred each.^^ This points to 
^ the inference that sometimes a price was put on persons 
given as slaves on the payment of which they became freed-' 
men. Slaves were sometimes voluntarily emancipated by their 
master. The Katahaka- Jataka stites that when the slave 
Katahaka entreated his master nob to expose him he was 
voluntarily made free. 

Slaves were generally employed on the ordinary duties sf 
a household, e g. for fetching water\ pounding rice^, ministering 
to the master when ho retired^, going on errands*, helping the 
master and the mistress during bath*", bathing the feet of the 
master and the family before they retired to bed at nighty 


X Jat. Tol. V. 146, 219. 
9 Jat, Vol. in.p, 218, 

* J»t. V«1 1. p. 27G. 
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cleansing the bathing tank, spreading the rice out in the eun^, 
handing the plates and dishes, bringing the spittoon and 
fetching their fans during meals^, for sweeping the yards and 
stables® and such other duties. 

Slaves in ancient India, unlike Helots, were not bound to 
the soil. They were for the most part like domestic slaves 
and do not seem to have been very badly treated. Slavery in 
ancient India, so far as can be judged from the Jatakas, was 
certainly different from that existing in Greece, Rome and 
later on in plantations of American slave owners. The sort of 
treatment which the slaves received in these places was un- 
known in India in ancient times when the slaves were rather 
treated as members of the family than as human chattels to be 
disposed of by the master in any way he pleased. Thus we 
reach in the Uraga-Jataka, Wilh a female slave they composed 
a household of six ; the Bodhisaita and Lis wife, the daughter- 
in-law and the female slave. We find that slaves often 
enjoyed their master's confidence, .were trusted by them and some 
times were even appointed as the guardian of Lis property. We 
read in the Nanda-Jataka that the Bodhisaita when he became 
old went to the forest and buried his riches at a certain spot 
saying to his slave, My good Nanda, rCveal this treasure to 
my son after 1 am gone and do not let the wood to be sold, 'i 
Occasionally the slaves rose high in their master's favour and 
were employed on honourable duties. The Katahaka-Jatika 
states that Ka tabaka the son of a female slave of a rich treasurer 
of Benares was employed by him as his private secretary. Tho 
slaves, however, occupied a very low position in society, so mtiifli 
so that we find it stated in the Bhuddasala-J&taka that the 
seat which Vidudabha, the son of Vasabliakhattiya, Mahttuftma^s 
slave girl, had used in the rest-house was washed with milk- 
water by a slave girl after Vidudabha had departed. 
iJien a slave woman washed the seat which he had used in Ihe 

1 Jat. Vol. I. p. 300. 8 Jafc, Vol. VI. p, 73.* 

* Jat. Vol. I. p. m. 

* lUference® are to Cowtira edit'ou (CaiahridgoUniveriiifcjr 
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rest-house with milk-water, saringp iasultiagly. Heroes the 
seat where sat the sou of Vasabhakhattiya, the slave-girl/' 
Though as a general rule slaves seem to have been well treated 
they could be beaten, imprisoned, branded and fed on slave's 
fare and be made to work in chains. There seems, however^ 
reason to believe that they were punished only when they proved 
recalcitrant or disobeyed their master but that also very rarely. 
Thus we read in the Namasiddhi — ^Jataka : Now a slave girl 
had been thrown out at the door of a house, while her master and 
mistress beat her with heavy rope-ends because she had not brought 
home her wages. '' This brings us to the referenee to slavery 
made by Mr. Richard Fick in his book. It seems, however, 
that the learned author has erred. He tells us that the relation 
in whmh the slaves stood to their master is represented as a 
familiar one and their treatm&t as quite humane, but aU the 
same the examples quoted do not jastify our inferring a •speci- 
ally favourable position for the slaves of ancient India, " 
and why, because occasionally, not certainly frequently, they 
^‘had to put up with thrashing, imprisonment, and bad food.'^ 
3^ut these seem to be very insufPioient reasons for saying that 
the position of slaves in ancient India was not specially favour- 
able in spite of their hkving been humanely treated. Though we 
,havo on the one hand a few stray references that they were 
sometimes punished we have on the other hand irrefutable 
evidence that the relationship between the master and his slaves 
was not only very familiar and kindly but that the treat- 
ment of the latter was very humane. The slave in the Uraga 
Jataka is not only represented as a member of the family 
but we are told that all the menabers, of whom there were 
six including the slave, ''lived happily and affectionately 
together.'' And when after the death of the son of the master, 
the slave girl was told by Sakka that she was not weeping 
perhaps because she must have been beaten, abused and oppressed 
by him she replied " Speak not so, my lord, this does not suit 
his ease. My young master was full of long-suffering and love 
and pity for me and was as a foster obiU to mo." Does it not 
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indicate that the relationship between the master and bis slave 
was very familiar, very loving and very sympathetic ? Of course 
the slaves were occasionally punished. It is true that they were 
at times harshly, but never brutally, treated and then also when 
they rtifused to carry out the behests of their master. Legally 
the slaves enjoyed no right and no privilege but we have not 
abingle reference in the Jatakas which proves that the lot of the 
slaves in ancient India was the same as that of their brethren in 
Greece or in Italy or in plantations of slave-owners of compara- 
tively recent times. We are nowhere told that the slaves used 
to work in chains under cruel overseers taking a fiendish delight 
in exacting '' a pound of flesh^^ ; nowhere told that they used to 
be made over to the beasts of prey for the delectation and amuse- 
ment of the rich orders of society, as in Italy ; no where told 
that a master could kill not more than two slaves daily to 
refret?h his tired nerves in the warm blood and bowels of the 
victims nowhere told of the fiendish cruelties practised by the 
slave-owner of America. In ancient India even the chattels 
were not treated so, knowing as we do that the God-beloved 
King Piyadasi established hoFpitals for men as well as for beasts 
and that so many centuries before the establishment of the first 
animal hospital in Europe. It is true that the position of tho 
slaves was lowly and humble fromjts very nature but it was 
not intolerable nor very miserable. Ddsipuita, Dd ipuitacetaSa 
were in fact teims of abuse, indeed they could not have been 
otherwise. The slave population in ancient India was very small 
and tho slaves were generally employed on work which is done 
in India of the present day by household servants and occasion- 
ally they were employed on honourable duties. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the position of slaves iu ancient India so far 
as can be judged from the Jatakas was specially favourable as 
compared with that of the Helots of Sparta, Colon ii of Rome, 
and the slaves of the planters of eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

^ CwJyle-HiBtory oftlie French Revolatior, p«fifcl9. 



IX.— A Possible Ethnic Basis for the 
Sanskritic Element in the Munda 
Languages. 

By Hai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

The Mundas of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the other 
Munda-spea|ing tribes — the Santals, Kharlas, Bhumji, Mahlis, 
Hos, Birhor!=, Asurs, Korwas, Kurkus, K5das, Juangs, Savaras, 
and Oadabas— have been, on anthropometrical gi'ounds, classed 
as Dravidians. Their languages, however, ar e quite distinct in 
struetiirc and vocabulary from* the Dravidian languages of tho 
south. Pater Schmidt and Sir George Grierson claim to* have 
established a connexion between the Munda linguages and the 
Mon-Khmer including Wa, Palaung, Nicobarese, Khasi, and 
tlie aborigirnl linguages of Malacca and certain dialects of the 
Australian tribes. And comparative philologists appear to be 
generally agreed that all these langiiiges contain a common 
substratum which cannot be anything else than the language of 
m old race which was once settled in all those countries. ^ 
As to what that race was like, and what became of it we are as 
yet quite in the dark. 

Tlie first thing in the Mundari vocabulary, however, which 
impresses a Sanskrit-knowing student is the existence of a large 
Sanskritic element in it. And it is quite remarkable that even 
a number of Mundari words of primary importance denoting 
things and actions which even the most primitive people cannot 
do without look like either pure Sanskrit words or clear variations 
of such words. As the lists of words given in 'the appendices— 
which are far from exhaustive— will show, there are Sanskn’t 
analogues for the Mundlari words even for such primary actions 
and states of mind as ' eating ^ {iom), ‘ kissing working 

' Grimon’s ** Linguistic Survey of India ** Vol. IV. i«igo 5. 
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(kami), going (»ew), crying (m), to be happy (suiu), and to be 
eony (dniu); for such primaiy relations as father (5pa)> mother 
[enfd), son {ion) and brother [bdu) ; for such familiar natural 
objects as the moon {eidndu), stone {dtri), dew {iisir^dd), tree 
{ddm)y bamboo {mdd)^ Sal (sir^^om^ mahua (madkam), plantain 
(iadal) ; for such familiar concepts as a load {bidrom), the country 
{disum), inside {biiar) and across (pdrom) ; for such common 
objects as a stick (ddndd), an arrow {f^ar), a tree bark {ballad), 
milk {foyd) and sacrifice [danre) ; for such common animals as 
pig {suluri), goat (merom), frog (cioM) and bullock {ddmkbm)', 
for such common and familiar birds as crow [kdu), vulture {gidi), 
stork {bald) and peacock {mdrd) ; for fishes in general {kdin) ; for 
such implements and produce of primitive agriculture as the 
yoke {ardra), ploughshare {phdl), block-wheel cart (sa/ari)^ 
sicklte [ddtrdm), straw (busu"^, bcfiled rice {mdndi), pulse {ddlt), 
oil {sunum) , juice {rasi) ; and for such objects relating to 
primitive occupations as the smithy {pasrd), the small siuniiing- 
wheel {linijum), thread {sutarp), buying [hiring), selling 
{dkiring), weighing [tuld] and loan (n’nt). 

Words given in the subjoined appendices are either purely 
Sanskritic in form or look like variations of Sanskrit words 
seemingly derived mostly from some oH Sanskritic dialect or 
a Prakrit dialect akin to that from which Bengali is derived and in 
a few instances to that from which Hindi ^is derived. And the 
variations which these Sanskrit or Sanskritic ^ words and their 
analogues in the Munda languages show, appear to have a regular 
method. It would seem that cei-tain consonants in Sanskrit 
have their consonantal equivalents in the Miipcla languages. 

These variations of sound would, indeed, appear to yield 
regular rules of phonetic transition. Thus, as for the mute 
consonants,^ it would seem, that in general a medial aspirate in 


^ The Mute Comouants are the following : — 



Labial. 

l>onfcaL 

Gufctnral. 

Palatal 

Thin 

P 

t 

k 

eb. 

„ Aapirato 

ph 

tb 

kb 

ebb. 

Hedial 

b 

d 

g 

j. 

„ Aapirat© 

bh 

dh 

gh 

jh. 
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Sanskrit is transformed into a medial and a thin aspirate into a 
thin consonant in Mundari ; a medial in Sanskrit becomes a thin 
consonant in Mundari ; and a thin consonant in Sanskrit 
generally remains unaltered in sound in Mundari, but is some 
times changed into an aspirate. Thus these phonetic variations 
would seem generally to follow Grimm’s Law of Consonantal 
T ransition for the Teutonic languages, and so far as analogues in 
the two languages are concerned, it would seem as if the Munda 
languages stand in somewhat the same relation to Sanskrit as 
the English language stands to Greek or Latin. 

In illustration of the transition from the Sanskrit aspirate 
medial to the Mundari medial we may cite, — Madhukam (S) and 
Madkam (M), Gridhra (S) and Gidi (M), and Bhifcam (S) 
andBoto (in M); Dljunarh (S) and Duan (M) ; Dhuli (S) and Dura 
(M) ; Bhitar { Beng. and H. frdm S. abhyantara) and Bitar •(M), 
Pljarak (Bengali and Hindi from Sanskrit Pritbak) and •Parka 
(M). In illustration of the transition from the Sanskrit 
aspirate tenues to the Mundari Venues, may be cited, Sukham (S) 
and Suku (M), Dukham (S) and Duku (M), Hal or PLi5l (S) and 
Pahal (M.). 

In illustration of the transformation of a medial in Sanskrit 
into a tenues in Mundari, may be cited the words Abuka (S) 
and Apu (M) ; and do (S) and ti (M). In illustration of a 
Sanskrit tenues changing into Mundari aspirate I may cite, 
Pariskiiv (S) and Pharchi (M) (B. Pharsa), Bikrita (S) and 
Bigrao-tan (M). 

Thus Ave find traces of a regular law of reciprocity of 
consonants in Sanskrit and Mundari. The Munda languages 
appear to retain the cerebral sound of Sanskrit n and both 
of which the Bengali language has lost, although many 
Mund&ri words look as if they have been derived from or rather 
are related to the form of Prakrit out of which the Bengali 
language has spining. 

When we consider the transition of vowel sounds, we again 
find a somewhat definite reciprocity between Sanskrit and the 
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languages. Thus the short ' a ^ sound in Sanskrit is 
transformed in MundSri into the long ^ a ’ sound, and some* 
times, particularly when occurring in the middle of a word, 
into the ^ o ' sound and at the end of a word into the * i ^ sound. 
Thus, Sanskrit * Baka' becomes Mundari ‘ Baka/ 

Sanskrit ' Chhatram ^ becomes Mundari ' ChMom \ 
Sanskrit^ Bharam^ becomes Munditri * B[h]ar6m \ 

Sanskrit * Dutam ^ becomes Mundari ^ Dutam \ 

Sanskrit ' Madana ^ becomes Mundari * Mad \ 

Sanskrit ' Sukara \ becomes Mundari ' Suluri \ 

Sanskrit ' Randa ’ becomes Mundari ^ Randi * 

Sanskrit ' Swara ^ becomes Mundari * Safi ^ 

Instances like these might be multiplied. 

A comparison of the Bengali analogues of Mundari words 
(Appendix III) will show that asimilarlaw governs the shifting 
of sounds between these t«o languages as well. Instances of 
deviation from the above rules do occur. But such aberrations, 
due to accidental disturbances of the usual rule, occur in all 
languages. * 

In another paper I shall try to show that although the 
Mundari language has not yet evolved a regular system of 
inflexions and may be said to bo still in the agglutinative 
stage, yet in the peculiarities of its grammar^ in the formation 
of its words and the structure of its sentences, it follows some- 
what similar principles of language-building as obtain ki 
Sanskrit, and might seem to represent an early stage through 
which all Aryan speech once passed. 

Although it is just likely that in the competition of lan- 
guages, — in the competition between the language of the more 
civilized but perhaps less numerous ^ Aryan ' race and that of 
the less civilized but more numerous ^ Munda ^ race, — the former 
may have greatly influenced the vocabulary and to some extent 
even the grammatical forms of the latter, yet I venture to set 
down here, for what they are worth, certain surmises — hardly 
more than mere surmises yet— that a study of the Mundari 
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kn^age and of the Aeur sites of Chota Nagpur suggested 
themselves, at the 6rst blush, to my mind 

1. That the * Asurs ^ of Munda tradition (vide The Munr 
(fas a%d Their Country^ pages xx-xxxvii) may not impro- 
bably be the extinct race whose language forms the substratum 
of the Munda group of languages. 

2. That the 'Asurs^ to whom the ancient graveyards 

and ruins of buildings in Chota Kagpur [vide my articles 
in Volume I., pages 229-253 and Volume VI. 

pages 893-423) are attributed were probably the descendants 
of the pre-Aryan ^ Asuras ' whose struggles with the Aryan 
i nmigrants into the valley of the Five Rivers and of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are recorded in the Rig- Veda and other early 
Sanskrit works. 

8. That these ancient ' Asums ^ were probably a ‘ Hamitic * 
or Cauo islan race who had moved on into India at a* more 
primitive stage of Caucasian culture than that represented by the 
Vedio Aryans, and on their arrival in India gradually absorbed 
an indigenous Negritic race (the Nisbadas of ancient Sanskrit 
literature), — the probable manufacturers of the palaoliths and 
early neoliths found in India — whom they found in occupation 
of the river valleys, and thus became somewhat transformed in 
physical features by long continued miscegenation with the 
l^egritic aborigines, and worked out the Asur civilization 
referred to in the Big^Veda, Satapatha Brahvtana and other early 
Sanskrit works. Cognate branches of this pre-Aryan Caucasic 
Asura race may not improbably have passed on to the North-East, 
and their trail is perhaps marked by the supulohral and memorial 
stones still erected by the K basis, and by certain traces in the 
Palangwa-Riang group of languages in the Shan States, and the 
Mon-Khmer group of languages, the languages of the Nicobar- 
ese, tbe Sahai and Semang languages of the Malay Peninsula, 
and the aboriginal languages of Malacca, and in certain Austra* 
lian dialects. 

4. That being finally worsted by the invading Aryans^, the 
Indian branch of the ' Asurs ' retreated eastwards and south- 
eastwards, one section moving south and south-east and taking 
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fifeelter in the hills and jtingles of what are now Chota Nagpur 
and the Orissa Feudatory States where traditions about the tall- 
statured ancient Asurs still linger. 

A section of the race probably got absorbed in the then 
indigenous population of what is now Bengal and perhflips account 
for such tribes or castes as the Pods, Bagdis, etc. And a strain 
of Afiur blood may perhaps be also traced in certain other and 
higher sections of modern Bengalis as certain vestiges of ' Asura * 
speech may be traced in modern Bengali speech. 

6. That later, these Indian Asuras in their last trenches in 
the hilly country of Chota Nagpur, Orissa states and tho 
Central Provinces were finally overpowered by and absorbed in 
intrusive short-statured .Dravidian hordes pouring in from the 
South in successive waves either owing to pressure from invading 
Aryans from the North or fr<vra economic pressure or both. 
The Mundii tradition says that for sometime the Asurs and their 
own ancestors lived side by side but later the iron-smelting 
activities of the Asms so frightened them that they sought tho 
help of their God Singbonga who* in the form of a Mupda boy 
destroyed the male population of the Asurs by a statagem. 

6. That the language of their once powerful Asur opponents 
and neighbours and in some oases of their Asur mothers, modi- 
fied to some extent by their own Dravidian languages particularly 
in pronunciation, is the present language of the Munda-sf eaking 
tribes with their various dialects. 

Among considerations that suggest these surmises the 
following may also be noted : — 

(1) The references to the Asuras in the Rig Veda and other 
early Sanskrit literature would seem to indicate that the Asurs—* 
|tf) knew the use of copper (^Ayas^ of the Rig Veda though 
formerly understood as meaning ‘iron^ has been 
taken by Mr. Vincent Smith and some other scholars 
to mean ^ copper^) ; 

(^) were great builders and had cities and forts of thoir ovp ; 
(c) were ^worshippers of the phallic emblem^ {si^»0d09a 
of the Rig Veda); 
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(2) The Asuras of the Chota Nagpur ^ Asur sites ^ had brick 
buildings, copper weapons and ornaments, and worshipped 
phallic emblems ; 

(3) The Asurae are spoken of in several passages of eirly 
Sanskrit literature as the elder brothers of the Devas 
(Deva-worshipping Aryans ? ), e. g. Amra hhfdtarojyeMd^f 
Veva^clidpi Jahtyas^h. — Mahahharat Sanhpraha 1184. 

This may possibly refer to the fact that the Asuras were 
an earlier branch of the same ^ Caucasian ^ race to which the 
* Aryans ^ belonged. And can we not snppose that this might 
refer to ‘ Indian Asuras ^ as well as to those living in ^what is 
now Persia or elsewhere f I have heard some aboriginals of 
the Munda race referring to the ancient Indian Asuras of 
tradition ae a ‘ pundl (white or fair race). 

(4) The Asuras probably sppke a language (akin to V^dic 
Sanskrit) wbich the early Aryans regarded as a corrupt dialect 
of their own spoken Sanskrit. 

Thus, in the Satnpaiha Brafimana^ III. 2, I, 23 we read, 
The Asuras, impiirel in spoebli, and crying ^ he alayah/ were 
defeitod. Here they spoke this doubted expression. This 
is incorrect language (or, one who speaks so is a Miechha ) 
Therefore let no Brahmin speak incorrec% ; for this is the 
language of ilie Asuras.''^ [Miiir^s Savskrit Texts, Part III. 
puge 413.) 

That the Munda language^ not only possess a large 
element of Sanskritio worcl.s in their vocabularies, but further 
some at least of their grammatical forms would seem to Ic 
akin to those of some ancient dialect of Sanskrit. 

Something like the so-called infix which is said to be 
ft distinctive characteristic of the Munda languages aj^ara 
to occur in Vedic Sanskrit, e. g. Upa-tv/a-nesye 'h — Ttihai- 
Jrpanash:a, 

Where the object (wa (thee) is inserted between two parts 
cv&^fihe verb ^ upa-nesye ^ (shall invest with the sacred thread) 
much in the same way as in Mund^ari ^oma«?^ing^ (I shall give 
thee [«iej). 
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Though this is not infixing proper, for . in the Archaic 
Sanskrit the upasarga is generally separated from the verb, it 
does not difEer much from infixing. In India, the use of the 
dual form of nouns, pronouns, and verbs does not appear to 
occur except only in Sanskrit and the Muijcia languages. 

(5) In the Eig-Veda and other Sanskrit literature, the 
distinctive religion of the ancdeut Asnra religion is said to be 
the worship of the phallus (Si Almost the only 
trace of religious wo: ship found in the ancient Asur sites of 
Chota Nagpur are phallic emblems made of terracotta and also 
of stone. Figures of bulla in stone and copper or brass have 
also been found in or near tlieso sites. The bull was obviously 
regarded as another symbol of reproductive energy ; and the 
Aryans probably adopted the A sura form of phallus worship, 
and later when Pauranic myfhs were invented and images of 
Malfadeo or Siva were made, the bull was transformed into the 
vehicle of Siva. 

(0) In Bengal, it msLj be noted, the daily worship of small 
phallic (day figures of Siva is extensively practised by orthodox 
Uinclus. And figures of the bull are represented in the wooden 
niemonhd posts raised by Bengali Hindus to the memory of the 
dead and the p:6ts themselves are called Fris^aa (bulls;. 

(7) Some Muneja words occur in the Bengali vcxjabiil'iry, 
and certain grammatical forms (i-iu-h as the genetive suffix i% 
ablative and locative suffix te, etc.) are similar in Bengali and 
in the Mu n cl a langii:ig<^s. 

Another important point to be noted in this connection Is 
that philologists Lave examined orit:oa!ly the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit and have found out that cogn ites could not be traced 
for all Sanskrit words in Avestan, Greek, Latin, Teutonic and 
other branches of the Indo-European (Aryan) family of speech, 
so they have classified Sanskrit words under two heads : (A) 
words of Indo-European (Aryan) origin and (B) words of 
Indian origin borrowed by the Aryans in India from the 
aborigines. And thus it may be argued that the so-called 
Sanskrit words in Mu^clari are not real Sanskrit words, but, on 
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the other hand, really non-Aiyan words which have found theii" 
way into Sanskrit. So to prove our theses, we ought to show 
that real Indo-European Sanskiit words are to be found in 
Mundari. But on account of want of books discussing that 
aspect of Sanskrit vocabulary, we have not been able to treat the 
subject in that light. But such words as Skr. daru, etc* 

are of Indo-European origin and these cocur in Mundari. 


Appendix I.— Undoubted Sanskritio Words in Mundari. 


Mundari. 

SANSKRIT. 

Ajom (to feed) (from^'ow, to cat) 

... 

Ajaman (from Jaw, to eat) 

Alom (dor/t) ... 


A lam. 

Arara (yoke) ... 


Arara. 

Baka (stork) ... 

*,jr 

Baka. 

15 atikain (But, moreover) 

... 

Byatikram (exception). 

Baru (Kusum tree) 


Bari. 

Batiom (fiddle) 


Bii^am. 

Bale, Balore (infant) ,,, 

... 

Bala. 

B&klafl (bark of a tree) 

... 

Balkala (Beng., JSalal)^ 

Bhariim (load) .i.. 

... 

Bharam. 

Bisi (Poison) 

... 

Bisa. 

Biti (forced labour) 

... 

Bisti. 

Bfisu (straw) ... ... 

... 

Basa. 

Bhufci (wages of labou r ) ... 


Bhritii 

Bera (bracelet) , , , 

... 

Balaya. 

Bengal (brinjal) 

... 

Bangana (Prakrit, BainganaJ* 

Cliata (to split) 

... 

! Chat. 

Cbandu (moon ; month) 

... 

Chandra (moon). 

Cbe^a 

> (cunning) 

Chete ) 

«>• 

Cbeta. 

Choudol (a conveyance) 


Chatnrdlola, 
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^hafcom (ambrellA) 

^hipa (fco squeeze, press) ... 

(to kiss) 

Dan^a (stick) 

Dafcpom (sickle) 

Daru (tree) ... 

Danpe (sacrifice) 

Dali (Pulse) 

Dauti (handle) 

Dasi (Servant) ... 

• 

Damkoon (b illookj ... 

Disum (country) 

Dai ') 

> (Elder sister) ... 
Didi ) 

Gonpa (cow) [in Oonra-or& 
shed)]. 

Dinaki (daily) ... 

Diri (stone) 


Chhatram. 

... I •'ihiptt. 

... i Chumha. 

... ' ijapda. 

1 

... Datram. 

Darn. 

... I Danam. 

... Dali. 

... Danda. 

* Daaa (inan-sorvant). 
Dasi (female-servant.) 

> Damyokara. 

... i J)e6am. 

... j Dayaili. 

w- I [Prakrit ptmA (tw)] 
... ! Daiuika. 

I 

••• j Drishat. 


Duku (pain, sorrow) ... ^^uhkh’'’ 

Dntam (go-between, match-maker) ... Dutam (messenger). 


Enga (mother)... 

Gidi (vulture)' ... 

Goho^do (crowd) 
Go^ha (herd of cattle) 
Hiku (fish) ... 

Hon (son) ... 


I Angada. 
j r Qridhra. 

I C Gridhini. 

Go^a^da (fiock). 
Qoftha (Ben. Goth). 
Sakul, Sakali, Salki. 
SfintL 
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Uvm>AAl, 

SAK8KBIT. 

J&lom (net, coWeb) ••y 

Jalam. 

J5m (to eat) 

Jam. 

Kami (work) ••• 

Karma. 

K'Sa (oroir) ... ••• 

Kaka. (Hindi, Kaua). 

Hiring (to buy) 

Kri (to buy); Krayarh (buying). 

A»Kirii^g (to idl) 

Yi-Kri (to sel ). 

K&*asom (cotton) 

Karpasam. 

Kumkal (potter) 

Knmbhakara* 

Kadal (plantain) 

Kadali. 

Kakla(talk) ... ... 

Kak.ili (make noise). 

Kartal (cymbal) ... 

Kara< alaiu. 

Kabni (story) ... ... 

Kablni. 

Lao4a (laogb } to be merry) 

Nanda. 

Linijum (small spinning-wheel) 

Ninijain. 

Mara (peacock) 

Mayura. 

Madkam {Sattia latifolia) ^ 

Madhdkaui. 

Manchi Tcbair)... ... ... 

Mancha. 

Had (bamboo) .. 

Madana. 

Map^i (rice) ... 

Map^s- 

H&vdoa (platform^ booth) 

MaydS'ps. 

Mirdaug (a small oaxihen drum) 

Mridanga. 

Mipdl (sheep) ... 

Mopdha. 

Merom (goat) ... 

Medhraui. 

Nari (poise) ... 

Nadi. 

Paha(plougbibare) 

Mala (Beug. Phal), 

Paard (smithy)... 

Fraaara. cu 

(mat) 

Putta (Beng. pati). 

Parkdm (bedstead) 

Paryaibkam. 
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Savssbit. 

PSrdm (across) 

Faram 

Pat?a (to throw down by inserting one's 
log into another's). 

Pa^ (to throw down). 

Pin(lgi (verandah) 


Piihi (spleen) ... 

Pliha. 

Pura (much) ... 

Puma (full). Purd, Hind' 

Pura]. 

Rahari (Cajanut Indteui),., 

Arahara. 

Rapdi (widow) 

Ba^t^a. 

Rasi (juice) 

Basam. 

Rn;i (debt) ... ... ... 

Biil^iam. 

Sadom (florse) ... ; 

I^wadi (horseman). 

Sakom (leaf) ... 

Sakam. 

Sar (arrow) 

Sara. 

Sanf-uri (bull) ... 

• 

Sa^d^-nsra. 

Sarjom (iShorea rolmta) 

Sarjam. 

i:* abating (to bear) 

Saha (to bear) ( $ahnii, ha boars). 

San (voice) ... ... ... 

• 

Swara. 


Sma^ana. 

Saxuundra (U. SamQudar). 
Saka^m. 

8i. 

SrinkbalaiD. 

8iBir*udaka. 

Sindara. 

Sukham, 

Snkara. 

S&tram. 

Sneham. 


Sa^an (burialplace) 
Samundar (sea) 
Sagari (cart) ... 

Si (to plough) 
Siukiri (chain)**. 
Sisir-da (dew) 
Sinduri (vermilion) 
Suku (happineis) 
Sukuri (pig) ... 
Sutam (thread) 
Stmum (oil) 


m 
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Mitndabi. 

Sanbibit. 

Sanuto (younger brother) ... 

SUhu. 

^en(togo) 

San (o/. Sena, one who goes.) 

—tan (to remain) 

StUa (to remain) Sbhan (place.) 

T6y& (milh) 

Toya. 

Tarauri (sword) 

Tarabari. 

Tata (grandfather) 

Tata. 

Tula (balance, to weigh) ... 

Tula, 

Tulam (cotton) 

Tulam. 

Tuf am (post ; pillar) 

Toranam , 

ApponiiKlI. --PrDbablo S^ll3krit Words in MlundafL 

Aing, lug(I) ... 

All am. 

Achn* (to sneeze) ’ ... ... | 

liar chili. 

1 

Alaug (tongue),. 

A-Uhaii vin. 

Atichu (to couimaud) 

Ajiiii. 

Ang (morning) 

Angsakam. 

.\pu (tather) 

Aluik'i (Priikiit) [rf. Gawftri Hindi, 

t 

aba..] 

A8i(loa8k) 

Asauka, 

Amba-rob (orphan) 

Ami »u-biy og (m ot horless.) 

Bala (mad) ... ... 

Batula. 

Barki (wrapper) ... 

Barakam . 

Bigrao-tan (spoilt) 

Bikritam 

Bir (jungle) ... >•• 

Birina, bira (wasteland. ) 

Boti (navel,) ... ... 

Budhna. 

BBl (to be intoxicated) 

Bilivi'ala. 

Bnlnm (salt) ... 

Bifam. 

Botom (frighten) 

Bhltam (frighten ‘d). 

Bu-u (bark of a dog) 

Bukka. 
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Saksksit. 

Beda (cheat) ... 

... 

Bheda. 

Boko (younger brother) ... 

... 

Arbhaka, Bhratrika. 

Bora (dirty water) 

••• 

Bari (water.) 

Botom (frighten) 

... 

Bhitam (frightened.) 

Da (water) ... .*« 

... 

Udaka. ••• 

Dere *1 

> (to liave scxuar intercourse) 

Daglaka, Dahlia. 

Dcpere ) 


Dal (boat) 

... 

r Dal to crush.) 

Diini (lamp) 


(. Da (to cut.) 

Dip. 

Era (female) ... 

... 

Eda (fcni'de shoop.) 

Idan (early) ... *•< 

... 

Idanirh (now.) 

Karba (plough-handle) 

... 

Karapiila. 

Kapi (axe) 


Karapatra (saw.) 

Karad (spindle) ... 


KarakU’danda. 

Kare (oil-cake) .«• 

... 

Kalka. 

Eaiitom (brim of a veiiel) ... 

... 

Karpantam. 

Katu (knife) ... 


Karti. 

Lai (stomach)... 

... 

Nadi (cf. Bengali, Niri’bhuri or Lifi- 

Leye (tongue) .„ 

f te 

bhnri, entrails.) 

Lehanam. 

Lija (cloth) ... 

... 

Nichols. 

Mered (iron) ... 

... 

Maudfira. 

Kida (night) -> 

... 

(cf. Nidra, sleep). 

Ora (bouse) 

... 

Utajam, nta. 

I’iri (open field) 


Pitha. 

Pori (folatiT©) 


(Prakrit) Pariar (Sans. Parib&r, family) 

Phiri (shield) *.> 

... . 

Phalaka. 

Puudi (white) 

i 
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Mfitsabi. 

Sanskbit. 

Para (leaf -cup)... ... 

PuU. 

Ba (fco cry, to weep) 

Ru (to weep). 

Rua (fever, illn6|p) 

Boga (disease), Riij. 

Samrom (gold) ••• 

Subar^am. 

Saaati (porsocate) ... 

Sasati (persecutes, rales.) 

Saki (namesake) 

Sakha (friend). 

Sartlm (trae) ... ... 

Satyam. 

Seta (dog) ... ... 

Swa. 

Tayom (then ; afterwards) ... 

Tat pi ram. 

Tdyom utarte (at last) 

Tatparam uttarata* 

Tetarh (thirst, thirsty) 

i Taptam. 

Ti (hand) 

Do. 

Ti-Ulka (palm of the hand) 

l)6-talaka ; Taptam tala. 

rilmirh (a kind of oil seed)... 

Tailain (oil) 

Tika (thread) ... 

Takku. 

Uti (lip) 

Ostha. 

Appendix 111.— Words common in Mundari and Beng^ali. 

A^^a (to boil)... 

Bandha (Sans. Randbanam). 

Aja (grandfather) 

Aja (Prakrit Ajja,. Sans. Ar ). 

Aji (grandmother) 

Aji (Prak. Ajjnc, Sans. Ary a). 

Asa, Isa (very) 

Atisaya. 

Banda (embankment) ... .... 

Band. 

Bakanri (to talk) 

Haka (H., Bakua). 

Ban (brother) ... ... ••• 

Bhai (Sans. Bhrata). 

Bes (good, well) 

Beg, 

Bhadnr (bit)... 

Bjidor. 

Dada (elder brother) ... 

Dada. 

B&rsi (fishiug-hook) 

Barsi (SntiB. Badisa ) 
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Mukdabi. 

BajraALi. 

Bau-houjar (husband’s elder brother) ... 

Bha-sur (-Bbai-sasur). 

Bitar (inside) ... 

Bhitar (Sans. Abhyantara). 

Buini (younger sister) 

1 

Bud (Prakrit, Bab ini) 

Bon (Sans. Bhagini) 

Bnsu (rice-straw) 

Bhusi (husk) 

Chala (sieve) ... 

Chalan 

Chauli (rice) ... 

Chaul (Sans. Tandul) 

Chepta (flat) ... 

Chapta 

Chitiri (a kind of bird) 

Titir 

Dat^ (tooth) ... ... .« 

Dant (Sans. Danta) 

DhclkP, Dhcla(clodof earth) 

Bhcla 

Dhinki (husking pedal) 

phenki 

Dura, Duri (dust) ... ... < 

Bhula, ^huli. (Sans, ^hul) 

Bubao, Dubui (drown) 

Poba 

Duan (raisin) 

piiuiia (Sans. Dhapam, Hindi Dhman) 

Dular (caress) 

Dhulai (Hindi, Pulir) 

Gao (sore, wound) 

Gha 

• 

Go^h (herd of cattle) 

Goth (Sant. Gostha) 

3unga(dumb) ... 

Gonga^ 

Hartim (defeat) 

Kara 

He (yes) 

m 

He (vocative, — oh!) 

He 

Hoba (happen) 

Hada 

Hiii (score, twenty) 

Bis (Sans. Binia) 

Hoi5 (air) 

Haw a 

Ini (he, it) 

Ini (he) 

(Santalia, D»a) 

Uni (he) 
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Bbi^gali. 

•Tatan (care) 


Jataii (Sans, y tna) 

Kap (aheath) ... .*• 


Khap 

Karad (spindle) 

... 

KaraV-danda 

Kauri (cry, make a noife) ... 

... 

Kaora (as in Kaora-Ghont [Sans. 

K randan]) 

Kanthar (jack fruifc) 


Kanthal 

Kamiri (maid -servant) 

... 

Kamini, Kamin (used in Maubhum an 
Haukura districts) 

Kania (bride) ... 


Kan’c (Sans. Kanya) 

Koisi (fog) 


Kuasa 

Khali (nmstard cake) 


1 Khail 

Khardu (slippers) 


Kharam 

Kota (where) ... 


Kotha 

Lagao (apply) ... 


Lagsno 

Lagdm (bridle)... ••• 

••• 

Lagani 

M«8ft (to add) ... 


Mesa (Sans., Misrana) 

Meta (to efface) ... , 

... 

Meta 

Md^d (stout) ... t*. 


Mota 

Odad (damp) ... !•« 

... 

Oda 

Okdte (where) ... i*. 


Kotha 

Dfd (and) ... 


Aro 

Osar (breadth) ... ... 


Osar 

Paga (rope) 


Paga 

•a^i (mat) 


Pati (Sms. Patta) 

Paii^i (goad) ... 

... 

Paina 

Pahal (ploughshara) ... 

... 

Phil 

Pharchi (neat» clean) 


Pbarsa (Sans. Pariskaram) 

Pachtao (to repent) 

... 

Pachtano (Sans, paschittapa) 

Pia}rm(eage) ... 


Pinjri (Sans, piojara) 
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Mukdabi. 

BBlfOAil. 

Pukhari (tank).., ... 

Pukhnr (Sana. Pufhkarini) 

riajo{onioB) ... 

PiaJ 

Ra (to call, calling) 

Ea (sound) 

Rasuri (garlic) ... 

Kasun 

Ranga (fine) ... 

Rang 

Roa (plant) 

Roa (Sans. Ropana) 

Sai (hundred) ... 

Sai (Sans, satam) 

Fanju (put in) ... 

Saja 

Samah (front) ... 

Samne (Sans sanmnkliain) 

Samra^ (to prepare) 

, Samlao (Sana. Sumbaranam) 

Siri (lnd(ifcr) ... ... ... 

Sin 

Soldi (all) 

Sab (Sang, sarbam) 

Sopiio (to make over) 

Sapa (Sang, gainarpnna) 

Taka (rupee) ... 

Taka (sans. Tanka) 

ipa (drop) ... ... ... 

Tip 

Tupuri (cap) .. 

Topor , 

Tobe (then) 

Tabd 

Thanka (right)... ... ... 

Thik (Sans, sthiraka) 

Tunki (baiket)... 

Tnki 

Thompi (bnneh) 

Thopa 

Thor(ho8k) ... 

i 

Tbon^b 



X.— Identification of a Nalanda Stone 
Image (with Plates). 

By Vinayatosa Bhattaoharyya» M.A., Research Scholar. 

The mutilated stone image (Fig. 1) now under discussion 
was discovered during the excavations carried out at Nalanda 
under the supervision o£ Dr. D. B. Spooner, Deputy Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. The stone fragment could 
not be identified aijd it was regarded so long as an interesting 
piece of archeological problem. It is the lower portion of a 
complete image and represent? a goddess trampling upon the 
prostrate fonn of Gaue^a, accompanied by a miniature^ figure 
holding a broken tiung, which appears at first sight to be a rod 
or the handle of some object. Various scholars suggested 
various theories by way of explanation. Some considered it to 
be ii Jaina image, some Hindu, and others regarded it as a 
Buddhist image. That the figure trampling upon the Hindu 
Gancf^a, the bestower »of perfection, cannot be Hindu seems to be 
certain. And because the image was discovered in a oentre of 
Buddhist culture, it is reasonable to take the image as belonging 
ho the Buddhist form of worship. Even if we take the figure 
to represent a Buddhltt goddess, the hopelessly mutilated state 
of the image does not admit of a correct identification. In the 
Sadhananuila, a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals in Sanskrit, 
however, wo find the description of a deity of the name of 
Aparajita, who is described as trampling upon Gaji^etia. The 
Dhy&na as contained in the cadhanamSla is quoted as 
follows : — 

Aparajita pita dvibhujaikamukhi nanaratnopa^obhita Gaua- 
patisam&kranta capetadanabhinayadak^inakara gyhitapa^atar- 
janikahydayasthitavamabhujS, atibhayahkarakaralaraudramukhi, 
a^o^amarauirdal&Qi (aqi) BrahmSdidu^t^raudradevataparikarooch < 
rltacohatra eeti. 




aparajita. 
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AparajitS is yellow in complexion, two-armed, one-faced, 
is decked in a variety of gems ; she tramples upon Ga^apati 
(or Gane^a), exhibits the gesture of dealing a slap in the right 
hand, and carries the noose round the raised index finger of the 
left hand resting against the breast; her face is terrible, awe- 
inspiring and ferocious and she is the destroyer of all evil 
bt ings ; her parasol is raised over her head by the wicked and 
ferocious gods, Brahma and others 

In accordance with ilie tSadhana, We find in this mutilated 
image, the goddess trampling u[)on Gane4a and a two-armed 
figure ill the right holding the rod, which may be taken to 
represent the broken handle of the p irasol. The parasol, accor- 
ding to the Sadhaiia, should be raised over the head of the 
])rincipal goddess by the godg, Brahma and others. Now, the 
go&s^ belonging to the Brahma group arc four in number. They 
are, Brahma, Vi§:^u, Siva and Indra. Brahma has four faces 
and both §iva and V4nu are four-armed. But as the parasol 
bearer in this case is neither fouf-faced nor four-armed, he seems 
to be Indra, who is credited with one face and two arms* That 
ludra was regarded, iii the Buddhist Pantheon, as the profes- 
sional parasol bearer is evidenced by a large number of Buddha 
images, where both Brabmji and Indra appear, the latter holding 
the parasol. 

If, for arguiiienPs sake, the identification of the broken 
image with Aparajita were correct, we should expect to find in 
the upper half (if the image were intact, of course,) the face of 
a goddess in an angry mood, disjdaying t he Mudra of dealing 
a slap in the right hand and the Tanjani with the noose in the 
left; and a parasol above her head in continuation of the biokcn 
handle, held by Indra. But alas I the image is hopelessly 
mutilated, and nothing oau be asserted with a grain of emphasis. 

Last year, wiien 1 went to Nepal for the purpose of studying 
Buddhist Iconography as current there, I asked a VajracAryya, 
Paj^idit V. Siddhihai^a by name, to supply me with a drawing 
or painting or a stone image of Aparajita. Neither a painting 
nor a stone imago could ho procure* i3ut this devout Buddhist 
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priest after ransacking all the old albums he h ul in bis possession, 
at last gave me a line drawing of Aparajita (Pig. 2). In it 
though the parasol together with its bearer is absent, and the face 
of the god less does not exhibit anger, still, the prostrate form of 
Ganeia under her feet convinced me of the truth of the proposed 
identifioaiiou of the Nalanda fragment with Aparajita. Even 
then, there was some doubt as no compiote iina^je of the goddess 
was forthcoming. 

Recently, however, I paid a visit to the Indian Museum 
with the determiuatioQ to examine all the Buddihst images of 
the medifleval period preserved in it After the galleries were 
finished, I was informed that a Urge num'*er of iinagos stdl exi4 
in the Museum flanking the staircase leading to tin; office of the 
Archaeological Section, I was to ii))ted to reicb the stiircwse 
through the galleries in tdie ground tloor, but wai; rcfus.'d afimis- 
sion point blank by the guardian of i,he gate. B dng undaunted, 
and not in t \g least disheartened I took the liPt and appro.ichod 
the staircase unobserved tiirougli the office. There, to my 
agreeable surprise, 1 discovered a complete sione imag(‘ of 
Aparajita (Pig. d), which follows t!ie Sadhana in all details. 
Mr. Dik^hitj Superiutepdent of Archeology, Eastern Oirolo, 
was interviewed at once. I showed the image to him and 
asked for a photograph* Mr. Dikshit very kindly took a 
personal interest in the matter and I could secure a photograph 
of the [image with the paltry sum of eight annas. This photo- 
graph is reproduced herewith. 

In this image, it may be observed, the principal figure 
not only tramples upon the prostrate form of Ga^ie^a, but 
also, in accordance with the Sadhana, shows the Mudra of 
dealing a slap in the right hand, and the Tarjani with the noose 
against her breast in the left. Furthermore, Indra, standing 
on her right, raises the parasol complete with the rod and the 
oiioular canopy. This new discovery, however, left no room for 
doubting the identification of the iXalanda fragment proposed 
originally. 
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This stone fragment illustrates graphically the frie» Ujf (T) 
attitude of the Buddhists towards the gods of the Hind# 
Pantheou. Gaije^a is uniformly designated with the epithet of 
Bitk»a ov “Obstacle by the Buddhists, who in ordWto display 
the superiority of their own gods over the gods of the alien faith, 
make a large number of them trample upon Ga^e^a. The two 
Vlkiampur images of Parnalavari, the Indian Museum figures 
of Parna^avari and Aparajita tlie Vahgiya Sg,hitya Parijat 
bronze of Bigbnantaka, the Dimoa SShitya Parif at ston« image 
of Mahapratisara are instances in point. 

Nay, the Buddhists went a step further. They made a large 
number of their gods and goddesses trample under their feet the 
four highest Hindu gods, Brahma, Vi^uu, Siva and Indra, who 
wefe uniformly designated asihe four Mara$ or “ evil ones'' by 
the Buddhists. Sometimes even their consorts, Brahmani, Lakfmt, 
I'arvati and ^aci, are brought in and disgracefully represented. 
The descriptions of Vidyujjvalakarali, Vajrajjvalanalarkn, 
Prasanna-Tara are some of the many instances In the 
Hodh-Gaya image of Trailokynvijaya, the god has been repre* 
sentcd as treading upon the head of Siva and the bosom of Gauri, 
both lying prostrate in opposite directions. It is a matter of satis- 
faction, however, that the Hindus never disgraced any of the 
Buddhist gods, but on the contrary regarded Buddha as one of 
the ten AvatSras of Vi?nu, 



XI.— Chronolog^y of the Early Ganga 
Kings of Kalinga. 

By G. Ramadas, B.A. 

A sufficiently large number of copper-plate grants of the early 
kings of the Ganga family of Kalinga have been disouvered 
till DOW. In every one of these, the year >f the charter is given 
in the prosperous victorious era 

which appears to be. peculiar to this dynasty. When this era 
began is still to be settled, though several scholars had 
attempted to determine it. * * 

Dr. Fleet amongst them worked at it with great zeaf;an(] 
Dr, Hultzsoh and others that edited the grants of some of 
these kings, avoided to make a^ny suggestions for settling the 
epoch of the era, because Dr. Fleet had undertaken the 
work. Dr. Fleet, in every Kalinga grant he happened to ' edit, 
threw a suggestion based on paleography or identiiication of 
persons or both. But at last in hi^ arti ;lo on the Parlakimidi 
plates of Maharaja Indravarma,^ h(5 summed up all these and 
arranged a scheme which is quoted in full below : — 

** As regards the era in which the dates of this inscription 
and of the two Chicacole grants is recorded, I can do little more 
than repeat what 1 have already said, viz. that it is evidently 
the Gangiya era specifically mentioned under that name, ' but 
apparently only in connection with a conventional date — in 
a grant of the Maharaja Devendravarman and another of the 
Maharaja Satyavarman, both of which are dated in the fifty- 
first year of the era I have also a grant of Devendravarman, 
which is dated genuinely in the two hundred and fifty-fourth 
year of the era. The epoch of the era still remains to be deter- 
mined. But in publishing the Chioaoole grants I wrote ^ It is 
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possible that the Maharaja Indravarman of this grant (of 
the year 12H) is identical with the Adhiraja Indra, who is men- 
tioned in the Godavari grant of the Raja Prithivimula as 
combining with other chiefs and overthrowing a certmn Indra- 
Bhattiraka. This Indraka-Phattarka must be the Eastern 
Chalukyan of that name, the younger brother of Jayasimha I 
(saka 549 to 679 or 682) and the father of Vishnuvardhana II* 
(^aka 579 to 586 or saka 582-591). This is the period to which 
all the three grants issued in the name of Tndravarman may 
be allotted on paleographical grounds —as far as such evidence 
can be applied. As I have previously intimated, the clue 
to the date may perhaps be found in the record in line ten 
of the grant of the year 128, of an eclipse of the moon on 
the full-moon day of the month of Margasira (Novernber- 
Deo«nber). The saka years that I have quoted above represent 
A.D. 627 to 670. But owing to the possibility of the Indra- 
varman who is couneoted with the history of Indra- Bhattaraka 
being the granter of the present charter of 91 — not of the 
charters of 128 and 116 — the later limit of ^aka f^amvat 591 


as regards the second Indra varman, may have to be brought 
down fifty-five years later to saka Samvat 646 or a.d. 724-25. 
Taking the extreme limits of a.d. 627* to 725 and allowing 
a margin of a few years on either side, the lunar eclip^ 
mentioned in 'the grant of tho year 128 may be any ono of 
the following ; — 

A.D. 


80tb November 
20bb Novemlwr 
9th December 
let December 
19th November 
10th November 
let December 
10th November 
22nd November 
11th November 
2nd December 
22nd November 
Snd December 
8rd December 


624 

626 

626 

643 

644 
653 
662 
672 

690 

691 
708 
709 
719 
727 
787 
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And ooupled with the eclipse^ the record in line 19 of the 
proient grants that in the 91st year of the era, the month Mi^gha 
included thirty solar days^ — which is not always the oase--^inay 
very possibly enable us hereafter by means of detailed cal* 
culations to determine precisely which of the eclipses mentioned 
abov« is the one intended. 

Thus a period in which the beginning of the Kalinga era 
may possibly fall, is fixed ; and from it are to be selected those 
years, the Margasira months of which had lunar eclipse* With 
the help of the other astronomioal occurrences recorded in the 
grants, the first year of era hae; to be arrived at. The following 
are the recorded events other than (1) the lunar eclipse on the 
paurnamdsi of MaUgasira mentioned in the charter dated 
on ISthChaitra of the I2^th year. This eclipse occurred in 
Margasira of 127th year. (2) «30th solar day in the month of 
Mdgha of tlve 91st year; the dati alre.dy noted by Fleet* 
Other tietr nomical data given by the K.ilinga prants are 

(1) In the Kalinga grant o? Devondravarma dated 25 st 

year L; recorded a solar eclipse.^ 

(2) The Alam inJa Platen of An i jvarrn i records a solar 

eclipse in the 3‘)lth year.^ 

(3) A solar eclipse in the^blstycir is recorded in the 
Parlakimidi grant of Satyavarma.® 

(4) The Chicacole plates of Devendravarma^ dated in 
the 183rd year carefully exammed show that the 7th 
thithi of the bright half of the month of Mfigha in 
the year 182 must have been Kshaya thithi. 

This is not stated in the charter itself and therefore requires 
a little explanation. A grant of land is said to have been made 
on the 8th thithi of the bright half of Alagha, when the suu 
wae in his northern progress 

the grant is dated 20 Sravana of 183rd year. The month 

' Ina. Ant. Vol. XlII. p. 278. 

* Bp, Ind. Vol. Ill, No. 3, 

• Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV. p. 11 

♦ Bp. Ind. Vol. III. No. 21. 
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of Magba in which the gift was actually made, belonged to the 
182nd year. The 7th thithi of the bright half of Magha is 
the Eatha-saptami, sacred for bathing and for religious 
endowments. qj§llg qr 

of the bright fortnight of Magha is equal to an eclipse of the 
sun. This is also called Vi^6ka->3aptami and §arkara*phala* 
^aptami.^ The grant recorded in the Kalinga charter of Indra- 
varma* must also have been made on the Ratha-saptami day of 
the year 14»6, though the specification is only Mggha*saptami« 
without the mention of the bright fortnight. That a grant 
be made on the 8th thithi, as in the plates of Devendravarma, 
the thithi next to the Kada-saptami, is unusual. Though this 
thithi is called Bhishinashtaini, no gifts are prescribed on that 
day. Therefore it suggests to me that the 7th thithi must have 
ended before sunrise. Such Ratha-saptami is said to be more 
saoi^d than the Saptami which continues even after sunrise 

U ” * 

The 6th thithi continues for two ghatik§,s after sunrise on 
the previous day ; then the Saptami (begins and) ends, by being 
Kshaya, before dawn on the next day.^^ This Saptami is the 
holiest. Such must have been the gift •recorded in this grant 
and therefore only it is said to have been made on the 8th 
thithi. This Kshaya Saptami may be taken as a correct 
astronomical test. 

In all, there are now six astronomical facts recorded in 
the grants of the early Kalinga kings ; with their help can be 
worked out the year when the era of these kings was started. 

' Nirnayasindliu. 

* Mat6ya'pQrai}a< 

• Ind. Ant. Vol. XJII. pp.iaaff. 

. f Nirnayasindliu, 
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Tba fifteen years abofve suggested I y Dp, Fleet had to le 
verified with the data above given* On page 4 Oil it tbowu 
how test after test was applied and how it is found out 
that not even one year stands all the tests. From this, it is 
seen that the poi\od suggested is incorrect and tbe Indravatma 
of the grant dated in HSth year cannot belong to the period 
above snggosLcd yber oon ho be idf iitiQed with Adldraja ludra, 
inentioncd in the Godavary grant of Eaja Pi iihiviwula, 

The scholars h\ve editovl ,tbe KjiUi’ga grants before^ 
presumed that tlio Kaliuga. era was merely conventional and 
was not connected with any epoch-making event that might 
have happen oil in Kalinga in ancient days. It is this piesuasp 
tion that lead them to presume ulto that Iho characters of the 
grants they had edited, belonged to tho ^'eventh and latter 
centiiric:;. ^ 

A C '.Tcful study of the grants of these Oanga Kings shows 
that the namo they bad Ucod for their era had some £-gnificanco, 
which became involvel in oljscurity at this distance of time. 
The first document mention tlio ora ( 

) id the IJrlani grant of naf^tlvannad This ia also 
the first document to mention that t!io King was a devout 
worshipper of the Gokaraa swami established on the summit of 
mount Mahendra. Chandavauna/ rmavarma and Nanda- 
prabhanjanavarraa * appear to have been Kings of Kaliifga 
prior to Hastivarma. For, they wore the Kings of Kalinga 
and they were the worshippers of the parento^ feet.® Chanda- 
varma aud Umavarma had their seat of government at Singipnre 
(Chicaoole taluk, GanjamPtsfriot) and Nandaptabhnnjanavarma 
changed it to Sarepally (Parlakitnidi taluk). In the time of 

* Msdrmi Ep. Hep. 1980. App. A. No. 3, 

» % lad. Vol IV. No. 16. 

* Rp. Ittd. Vol XULNo. a. 

* Tamil icd Saim. l»«. by Bargees, No. 16. 

^ Cli&nd&vtimm w fMi ' Bftppit>bUftUiiralcft-peUlA.i>U»i(;tlj ’ ; UiuAVftniM, iraf 
^ BHj’pa-pSiUdibftktah ; ' and NftiidapmbhtajjinTaritta yt&m M&tA-pltf-p&dj|n|| 
dbjdtiaH* which is olso the title home by HaKtivarxcui and his ffciccessof». All 
mesa the samo thing. 
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H&stiTdrma and afterwards their capital is said to have been 
Kalinganagara.^ All these facts put together show that these 
Kings, having first established at Singipure (Sinhapura) 
gradually tried by their prowess to get hold of Mahendra hill, the 
landmark ever spoken of in connection with Kalinga. Having 
obtained the possession of Mahendra hill, they began to extend 
their power southwards and northwards. All these points are 
fully discussed in my paper on ‘'The H istorical Geography of the 
Kalinga of the Gangas.^' From this it appears that the powe** 
and kingdom of the Gaagas were prospering. Thus the epithet 
‘prosperous^ (ng'>sr?TPf) was significant. The epithet ‘victorious' 
also must denote some victory on which the kingdom was 
founded. 

The Kalinga ruled over by the Gangas was quite different 
from the Kalinga of the Asokan *,times.^ The Kalinga of the 
Gangas being connected with the Mountain Mahendra .was 
quite different from that subdued by the Great Mauryan 
Emperor, which was not mentioned to have included the 
mountain. But the chief town* of the country is found named 
along with the mountain in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. It is also stated in this pra^e^ti that Swamidatta 
was the king of both Pishthapura and Kalinga,^ At the time 
when Samudragupta lead his armies against the countries on the 
ea£ft coast, Kalinga appears to have been under the sway of the 
king of Pishthapura, a foreigner. The Kagolu plates of Sakti- 
varma * further corroborates this state of the country. The king 
though a scion of the V asishtiputra family of the Mfigadhi 
stook, called himself ‘the lord of Kalinga^ and had his capital 
at Pishthapura, the modern Pithapuram.^ In this document, 

^ The site of this Krtlinga-iiflgnra is discnesoJ hi my paper on “ The Historical 
Geography of the Kalinga cf the Gatiga Kings*' contributed to the quaiUily 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

* Samapa or the Asohan Kalinga ; lud. Ant. April 1923. 

* Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptioni. 

* Fp. Ind. Vul. XII. No.l. 

* There are other facis also to show that Sikti-tarroa was not of the family 
of the Gangas. Be does not bear the title of Bappa>pada«bhsktab. like Chanda* 
Tanna and Umavanna ; nor docs he bear the title of Mata^pitr-pm^anndhyitah. 
He hasttitles not found for any of the Kalinga Kings. Bis capital townitiaK wU 
beyond the limits of Kalinga. 
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Kalinga wa# treated as a district, i.e. a part of the whofe 
region that was under the sway of Sdkfcivarnaa. By the close 
resemblance of the charactei's of this document to those of 
the Bruhatproshtha plates of lUmavarma, it may be safely 
assumed that the Saktivu-rma^s document belonged to the 
period when Kalinga saw the Gupta invasion march through 
it. Perhaps this Saktivarma was an ancestor of Swamidatta 
of the Allahabad inscription. 

The victory commemoiMted by the Kalinga era may be the 
one that released the country from the foreign rule of Pishtha- 
pura. That victory may be the victory of Samudragupta 
over the King Sviimidatta. Perhaps Samudragupta captured 
Kalinga and conferred it on one of the warriors that had been 
following him in the expedition ; ^ and having received it, might 
have founded the Ganga dynasty. 

If this be certain, the year of the conquest of Kalinga must 
be within the period of Samudragupta^s acces^^ion to the 
throne, ie., a.n. 330 and his death, i.e. about a.d. S80,^ i.e* 
between Saka 251 and 301. Secondly, Kamarnava I, the founder 
of the later Ganga family, is said to have descended from the 
top of the Mahendra hill, and being accompanied by his four 
brothers, conquered one Baladitya and taken possession of the 
Kalinga countries. It is not at present possible to identify Ihis 

* The AUahibad Prassasti says that Samudragupta was TO 

• ^ Th 8 is translated as whose (great 
good fortune was mixed with, so as to bo increased by bis) glory produced by the 
favour shown in capturing aul thoa liberating many kings of the soth. ** 

' Bub it appears to mean capturing and liberating and 

showing mercy, i.e. be Lib'^ratcd whom be bad captured and to others ho showed 
mercy. He might have got fame by capturing and then setting them free * 
by also showing mercy to others. Sh(»wing mercy might be in placing one of 
his faithful followers on the conquered ountries. 

* V. A. Smith : The Oxford History of India i p. 151. The exact date of 
Uemudragupta's death is not known, but be certainly lived to an advanced age, 
and when he passed away bad enjoyed a reign of apptraatij Qniaterri^ted 
prosperity for nearly half a ceniury. 
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Bil&dit/a. Since it ie stated tbat K&m&mava had taben poases^ 
aion of the Kalinga countries^ it must have been after the death 
of Maharaja Satyavarmadeva that had issued the Chicaeoie 
plates dated in Schist year of the Ganga era. Taking SSlst 
year to be the last year of Satyavarma^s reign, Kamarnava I 
seems to have ascended the throne 851 years after the founding 
of the era- From the statements made with regard to tlie 
periods of rule of each king from Kamarnava I to Anantavarma 
Choda Ganga Deva, in the latter’s Vizagapatam grant^ dated 
in sdka 1 040, it is seen that Kamarnava 1 came to the throne 
in sdka 651. So the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
founding of the era is saka 300 or a»d. 37S. This falls within 
^aka ^51 — 301, the period we have arrived at above. 

With the aid of Palasography, which is not a surer test though, 
we shall try to find out the period • to which the initial year 
the Kaliriga era may be assigned. 

I have compared, letter to letter : 

(1) The Chicacole plates [of Devendravarma/ son of 
Gunarnava, dated in ibSrdyear with the Gane^aghad 
plates of Dhruvasena I ^ of Sara vat 207 (Gupta era) 
(?) The Siddbantam plates^ of Devendravarma, son of 
Gunarnava, dated in 195th year with the Abhona 
plates of Sankaragana (Kalachuri) Samvat 847. 
(3) The Purle plates of Indravarraa,'’ son of Danarnava 
dated in 140th year with the Podaguda inscripticn® 
cf the son of king Bbavadatta the characters of 
which are said to very closely resemble those of the 
Mandasor inscription of the Gupta King KumSra- 
gupta of the Malava year 493 («iA.D. 437-88). 

In every ease the characters of the Ganga plates are found 
to closely resemble those of the corresponding plates of known 
dates. Gupta Samvat 207 corresponds to A.n. 626-27. So the 

' » Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII. Juno 1889. 

» Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill No. 21 . • Ep. Ind. Yol XIII. No. 19. 

» Ibid- No. 46. -Ep. Ind. Vol. IX. No. 46. 

• Hftdrai Ep. Uep. 1921-22, Pwt 11. p. 96. 
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Cbicacole pliiies must belpag to about this period. SjiaOid these 
|dates belong to the 183rd year of the Klalinga era, the yew 
626 — 183 or A.©. 84»S must approximately indicate the b^giUf 
ning of the era. 

Kslachuri Samvat 347 corresponds to a.d. 596-6. The 
Siddhantam plates resembling these Abh5aa plates must belong 
to the same time* Since these plates are dated in the 195th 
year, the beginning of the Kalinga era must have been about 
596—185 orA.i). 400, 

The Porle plates, resembling the Mandasor Insoriptiont 
belongs to about a.d. 437. So the era must have been some- 
where near a.d. 437 — 149 or a.d. 388. 

From these observations it is found the initial year of the 
Kalinga era lies in the period a.d. 831 to a.d. to 400, i.e. from 
S^a 253 to Saka 322. This^is the period we have arrived at 
by the other two means. 

In this way also, we arrived at the same period as has been 
arrived at by the two other ju^ans above. 9'he initial year of 
the Kalinga era appears to fall between A.D. 830 and A.D. 400. 
It cannot be earlier than a. d. 330 and later than a.d. 400, 

Since the reign and exploits of Samundragupta belong to 
this period, it is probable that he might have wrested Kalinga 
from Svamidatta and made it independent under a Gajiga 
prince, who, being grateful to the Gupta sovereign, or being 
glorious of having secured the independence of Kalinga might 
have started an era to commemorate it. It may also be probable 
that the founder of the Ganga dynasty in Kalinga might have 
taken advantage of the weakened state in which the country 
had been left and founded a Kingdom there, reckoning the years 
of his reign from the time of Samudragupta^s Victory, perhaps 
to make others understand that he got authority under the 
credentials of the Gupta Sovereign. The era thus started must 
been followed by his successors. 

Samudragupta’s conquest of the eastern countries did not pass 
away like a Simoon over a Persian desert sweeping everything 
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befoi^ it and leaving, no sign behind. The Maharaja Maha* 
ifimanta M&dhavaraya II' acknowledged the suzerainty of 
6a«anka and used the Gupta year. This Madhavar&ya II wai 
a king of KOngoda which is identified with Kong-u-t’o which 
was mentioned by Hieun-tsang to be to the north-west of 
Kalinga. When the Gupta era was followed in a kingdom 
lying to the north of Kalinga, what wonder is there if the 
benefits of the Gupta conquest were remembered in Kalinga. 

The expression Vijayarajya in naming the Kalinga eia 
is therefore, significant, but not conventional as many have 
thought it to be. It is shown above that the beginning of the 
era must be one of the years between a.d. 880 and A.n, 400 or 
l§aha 252 and 822. ♦ 

The lunar eclipse mentioned in the plates dated in 128th 
year shall be the one that occurred in the Margasira of the 
following ^aka years, 

898, 899, 416, 417. 418, 485, 436, 445. 

These are the years corresponding to the 127ih year of the- 
Kalinga era. Therefore the ex>och year shall be one of tho 
following 8— 

6aka 271, 272, 239, 290, 291, 308, 809, 818. 

Taking these one aftqr another, let us apply the tests of the 
solar eclipses. 

‘I. 251st year is said to have had a solar eclipse. Tho 

corresponding ^aka years are : Saka 522, 540, 641, 542, 559, 
660, 569. Of these there was a solar eclipse in Chaitra of 
522 ; in Va^ukaand Margasira months of 540 ; in the Chaitra 
month of 54l ; in the Asvina of 642 ; in the Vaillkha and 
Kartika months of 559 ; in Vaisakha of 560, and in Chaitra of 
669. Eliminating the years when there was no solar eclipse, 
we get the following ^aka years, one of which must have been 
the initial year of the Kalinga era : 271, 289, 290, 291, 808^ 
yS09, 818. 

II. 8i)ithycar of the Kalmga era is said to have had 
A solar et lippo * 

* Ep. Ind. Vo., VI. Jjfo. lA, 
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Tbt correspondiog tfaka year shall be 
l§aka 576, 693, 594, 622. 

Of iheie there waa a solar eolipse 

in Ashadha and Pusha of- 676 
in Pausha month of 593 
in Fausha month of 594 
and in Adhika Ashadha of 622. 

The corresponding initial year of the era shall be one of the 
following 4aka 271, 289, 290, 318. 

III. 35l8t year of the era in question shall be the following i 

^aka 622, 641, 669. 

Since these 35 let year is said to have had a solar eclipse, 
let us see which of the years had a solar eclipse. 

In the Adhika- Asadha month of 622 there was a solar eclipse 

«ln the Ad hika- Ashadha „t „ 611 „ „ ,, 

In the Jyestha and 

Margasira months of 669 ,» „ „ 

The corresponding initial years in ^aka era are the following : 

271, 290, 318. 

From these the initial year of the era has to be selected by 
applying the other astronomical tests. 

IV, The month of Magha is said to have had 30 solar days 
in the Olst year of the Kalinga era. 

The 9lst year from 6aka 271 is ^aka 362. In the Magha«of 
this year the sun entered Makara (CapricorniB) at 28 gh. 22 v, gh. 
on 18th December', i.e. before sunset on that day ; and the 
sun entered Kumbha (Aquarius) at 55 gh. 15 v. gh. on 16th 
January, i e. after sunset. The solar month of Makara began 
on 18th December and ended on 16th January both days 
inclusive. There are in all 30 days in that solar month. 

The 91st year from saka 290 is saka 381. 

In this year the sun entered Makara at 28 gh. 21 v. gh. on 
19th December as the sankranti happened before sunset. 

The 19fch December of ^aka 381 was the first day of the 
month of Makara. The sun entered Kumbha at 50 gh. 21 v. gh. 
on 17th January of the same saka year ; it was after sunst i ; 
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therefore I7th Janimrj was the last daj of the Malrara moaths. 
So the solar month extends fromldth Deoemberto 17th January 
both days inclusive. There wore 80 days. 

Similarly in the Aata year 409 which is the 9Ut year from 
818 the sun enters Makara at 11 gh. 38 v. gh. on the 18th 
December and Kumbha at 88 gh. 8 1 v. gh. which is after sun- 
set. In this year also there wore 80 days in the solar month of 
Makara. 

So by this we find that the 91st year from ^aka^ 871, 881 
and 409 had 80 days in the solar months of M^gha or Makara. 

Then we must apply the last test of the Kshaya 7th thithi 
in the bright half of Magha of the year 182 of the Kaliuga era. 

Firstly. — The ^ka year 271. The 182nd year from this is 
i^aka 453. In the month of M&gha of this year, 6th thithi of 
the bright half ended at 0 gh.«36 v. gh. (Lanka time) on Slst 
December. Then the 7th thithi began and ended before stlnrise 
on the Ist January. Therefore there was the Hth thithi at the 
time of sunrise on the 1st J auuary and it continued into the 
whole of that day. Thus the 7th thithi of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Magha m iaka year 458 was Kshaya. 

Secondly. — The ^aka year 290. The 182nd year from this 
is 472. In the bright half of Magha of this year the 6th thitni 
of the bright half of Magha ended at 27 gh. 40 v, gh. 
on 30th December. Then the 7th thithi began and ended 
at 25 gh. 12 V. gh. on Slst December, then the 8th thithi 
began at 84 gh. 12 v. gh. on 1st January. Thus the 7th thithi 
was not Kshaya in ^aka 472. So the saka 290 cannot be the 
beginning of the Kalinga era. 

Thirdly. — ^The i^aka year 818. The 182nd year from this 
is 500. In the bright fortnight of this year the 6th thithi 
ended at 19Jgb. 12 v. gh. on 19th January ; then the 7th 
thithi begin and ended at 8 gh. 24 v. gh. on the 20th 
January ; then the 8th thithi began and ended at 12 gh« 
0 y. gh. on the 21st January. Thus the 7th thithi of the bright 
fortnight of MAgha was not Kshaya in the saka year 500. 
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TfaeineCoxie the Mka year 818 eanaot be the ftartiag point of the 
Kalioga era* 

Thus it is seen that on the FaumamaBi of the month of 
Mai^asira of ^aka Samvat 398, the 127 th year of the era, there 
was a lunar eclipse ; in i^aka 5^2, the 271st year of the eta there 
was a solar eclipse ; in 4aka o75, the 804th year of the era there 
was a solar eclipse ; in saka 622, the 351st year of the era there 
was a solar eclipse ; there were 80 eolar days in the month of 
Magha of liaka 862, the 9ist year of the era; and, lastly, the 
7th thithi of the bright half of Magha was Kshaja in saka 453, 
the 18 2nd year of the era. All these tests are satisfiod by the 
fiaka year 271 or a.d. 849. This was the year when the Kalinga 
era was initiated « 

Vincent A. Smith says that Samudragupta's inrasion 
must-have ended by a.d. 850. This wonderful campaign, 
which involved two or three thousand miles of marching through 
diflScult country, must have occupied about two years at least, 
and its couclusion may be approximately in a.d. 850/^^ The 
year A.D. 849, which we have found out to be the beginning 
of the * Victorious^ Kalinga era, falls within the period of 
Samudragupta's conquering march; it appears that the G upta 
conqueror subdued Kalinga in a.d. 849^ and that the Ganga 
Kings started their era to commemorate the Victory of Samudra- 
gupta over Svamidatta ; because this victory must have obtainei 
the independence of Kalinga. So the expression ^Vijia-rajya^ 
used for naming the years appears to signify the independence 
obtained by Kalinga by the victory of Samudragupfa over the 
Svamidatta who was king of the kingdoms of Pishthapuraka 
and Mahendragiri Eoutturaka, at the time of the invasion. 

Since the beginning of the Kalioga era is determined to be 
271 or a.d. 349-350, it ^is necessary to settle in what 
month the year began and in what fortnight the months began 
i e. if the months. were calculated from new moon to new moon 
Of ffom foil moon to full moon. 


* Ktrly HUtory of IndU by V. A. 8mitb. 
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To determine, what month began the year of the Qangas we 
have no sufficient data* Since it is generally calculated from 
Chaitra lunar mouthy we may presume that the Ealinga Kings 
also began their year with this month. Nextly, to determine 
whether their months were amantas or purnimantas^ there are 
some grants of these kings that furnish us with data* 

First of these is the Kalinga grant of Indravarma dated 
on the 10th of Magha of 146th year. This is a document issued 
to ratify a gift made with libations of water on Magha«saptami. 
This is evidently the 7th thithi of the bright half of the lunar 
month of Magha; for^ this is what is called the Badhasaptami 
and it is a ceremonial day. So, 10th of Magha, the date of the 
grant, must be the 10th day of bright half which immediately 
follows an amavasya. It is also customary to count 30 days 
from new moon to new moon,^ From this it appears thg^t the 
Magha month was amanta. The date of the grant, in the 
Christian era is 10th January a.d. 496 and the date of the 
actual gift is 8th J anuary on which day the saptami thithi began 
at 3 gt- before sunrise. * 

The next grant is the Sidhantam plates of Devendravarma, 
son of Gunarnava; this is a grant given’on the 5th thithi of 
the dark fortnight of Sravana of the 195th year, in favour of 
a gift made with libations of water on the Dakshinayana, The 
• Kalinga year 195 is equal to laka 466 or a.d. 514-5. lu this 
year the sun entered Cancer (Dakshinayana) at 44 gh. 84 v. gh, 
on 20th June. Since the sankranti happened after sunset, the 
ceremonies connected with it were performed on the 20fch alone, 
and it happened to be the full moon day of Ashadha. The date 
of the charter is clearly stated to be the 6th day of the dark half 
of Sravana which begins after the new moon of Ashadha. The 
month of sravana is again amanta. It is equal to 25th July 
A.D. 544. 

Urlam grant of Hastivarma is the third set of plates to 
give us a clue to determine this : the actual gift was made on 
the 8th thithi of the dark fortnight of Kartika which is also 
Krishn&shthami. If the month of Kartika were purnimSnta> 
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ihe dark fortnight of Asyina (amanta) would be iho dark fori* 
night of K&rtika (purnimanta) . Then the Krlshna-ashthami 
wonld fall on the 8th thithi of the dark fortnight of Margalira 
(pnrnimanta) . But since it is stated clearly the Krishna-ash* 
thami of Kartika, the month must be amanta* The date of the 
gift is 5th November A.B. 42u. The date of the charter being 
8th thithi of the dark fortnight of the month of Kartika^ it is 
equal to 5th November a.d. 429. Thus this ;Eartika also is 
iUnanta. 

In this lights the dates given in figures in the following 
grants clearly show that they denote the number of days expired 
from the new moon day of the preceding month. 

(1) Farlakimidi plates of Indravarma dated on the SOth 
day of Magha of the 9lBt year. The SOth day is 
clearly amavasya, the last day of the lunar month of 
• Margasira. • 

(S) Kalinga grant of Indravarma dated on 15th Chaitra 
of the 128th year. This is clearly the paurnamasi, 
16 days after the preceding new moon. The day 
when the gift was made is stated in words Margasira 
paurnamasi. 

(3) Purle plates of Indravarma, son of DanSriiava : the 
gift was made on Kartika pausnamasi (in words) and 
the grant to ratify the gift is dated on &0th Pushya 
(in figures) of 149th year. 20th Pushya (am&nta) is 
6th thithi in the dark fortnight of Pushya. 

(4) Chicaoole platis of GunArnava's son, Devendravarma ; 
the gift was made on the 8th thithi of the bright half 
of Magha during the sun^s progress to the north and 
the charter is dated on 20th day of Sravana. 

It may not be out of place here to reduce the dates of the 
Kalinga grants to the corresponding dates of the Christian era* 

(1) Comerte plates of Cbandavarma dated on 5th thithi 
of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the 6th year. 
The year may be taken to belong to the Ganga era. 
Then the date is equal to 23rd (Wednesday) February 
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A»Dt 366 when the 5th tbithi eipirei at 6gh* SBv.gh. 

(maautime}. 

(2) Bruhatprdebtha plates of Umavarma dated on 20tb 
Margasira 80th year. If it be solar it is equal to 
7th Novotuber a.d. 379. It is not possible to settle 
now whether it is solar or lunar. As we baro 
already seen that the Gangas had am&nta lunar 
months the date of this charter cannot belong to tho 
solar month. Then tho dale is equal to SisL October 
A.D. 379. 

(3) The Chicaoole plates of Nandaprabhafijavarraa : no 
date is given. But the King from his titles and tho 
language ofliis grant may be assigned to the time 
after Umavarma, 

(4) Urlam plates of Hastlvarma dated on the 8th day of 
Kartika in 80hh y^ar of the victorious nnd prosper- 
ing Ganga era. The gift was made on the 8th thithi 
of the dark fortnight .of Kartika. It his already 
been shown to be equal to 6th October a.d. 429. 

(5) Atohyutapuram plates of Indravarma dated on tie 

new moon of Chaitra of 87th year. But the gift 
was made ^ with libations of water at i.c, 

nttarayana which is the day on which the sun entered 
the hoasa of Makara. Because the date of the 
charter was in Chaitra of the 87th year, the gift 
must have been actually made on the Makara 
sankranti day of the 8Gtb year. In this year, i.e. in 
tfaka S67 or a.d. 4S5 the sun entered Makara at 
10 gh. 48 v.gh on 19th Deoember. The charter 
ratifying this gift was engraved on the new moon 
day of Chaitra Amauta i.e. on Srd March a.d. 486. 

(6) Parlakimidi plates of Indravamft^ dated on the 801h 
day of Magha of 9l8t year. Br. Fleet thought this 
to be the solar date ; if so, we have already found it 
to be 18th Januaiy a,d. 441. As in other grants 
ef the Kallnga grants and also as in the other grants 
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(Na. 6) of this king the date refers to the SOth day 
of tbe Inoar (imanta) month of Msgha. So the date 
of the charter is ,23rd January a.d* 441, This is 
thithi of the dark fortnight of Pashya (amSnta). 

In the light of the dates of the above grants, the date of the 
Vkagapatam grant of Devendravarma son of Anantavarmd 
becomes clear. The grant Is said to have been given on the 
Ist day of the first fortnight of Phalguna of the Ganga year 
254, to ratify a gift made in connection with the ayana. It has 
been already shown that the Ganga months were Sma»\tas. 
So the month of Phalguna also was amanta and the 1st day of 
the first fortnight of the Phalguna was the ) st day after the 
new moon of the month of Mfigha. The date is equal to 7th 
February A.n. 004. The gifs w^as actually made on the ayana 
which was clearly tbe Makara sankranti ; for it is generally 
oalletfaj-ana. ^ tj^.) TWb happened 

at 4Z gt. 86 v-gb. (after san'^et) on I9th December a.d. G03. 
Tbe ocrumonies oonnooted with it vrere performed oa the 
SOth December. • 

Thne it » ostabUsbad, oa tiie baeie of the aetronomical data 
faxnitbed bj tbe doettmentf issued by tbe Qaoga Kings of 
KalingSi that] tbe beginning Of tb^ era was reckoned from 
tbe tfaka year 27 1 or A.D. SIS'&O. It is *aUo found that their 
months were counted from tbe new moon to the new moon. 



plate). 

By Bv* R« 0. Majnmdar, Pli»0. 

ffha iubjoined insoripiion was found in a temple at Boram 
in the Manbhum Dietriot, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, U.A., Bar.-at- 
Law^ eett me a ojpy of the insor iption and I also received a photo 
and an eye-copy of the same from Dr. A. C. Mitta of Purnlia* 
The inscription contains five lines of writing. The language is 
Sanskrit^ butj in addition to many mistakes in spelling and 
grammar^ it contains a strange peculiarity in substituting a for 
p» In at least three instances. The alphabet is of the Proto* 
Bengali type and does not seem to be earlier than the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century a.d. 

lu 1. 6ri-Rudra-6Uu juar&jidsi. ‘ 

L. £. Bali akshaa oha* tib*hua. 

L. 3. na-adhipatf || Bali.^ 

L. 4. Akshaa oha sihghSaai^a. 

L. 6. Chakravartvih |j , 

Tram^atioa. 

Mighty, undecaying, and lord of the threej worlds (is) the 
Crown prinooi the son of illustrious Eudra. Powerful and 
undecaying is also the king on the Lion-throne. 

« ^ Rendered in correct Sanskrit the text will read aa follows : — 

Sri Rttdra-&6n-yuvarajo baly-akshayal-cha tribhovanadhipatib [j Bsly-^chah 
yai-oha Siibbasaiia’Chakrayarti {). 

« The two oAa's in II nes 2 and 4 are tinlike the ^cha* in * CfaskeSTSiiili (1. 6 ) 

but I cannot propose any otbe; reading. Similarly the tiro *a*# in Unas S and # 
are different. 

• The right vertical stroke of U is iniieing. 
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I.— A Fassagre in Albertmi’s India— 
A Nanda Era ? 

Bsr Dr. R. C. SSajnmdiKr. Pb.D., FrofMwor. DMea, 
UnlverEltF* 

I]» Chapter XLIX. of Albertmrs In<i!a (translated b/ 
E. C. Sachau') we find the following passive 

^ Between Sri Harsha and Yikramaditjra there is m inleml 
of 400 yearS) as I have beA told by some of tbe inhabitants 
that region ( Vol. 11. page 5 ). 

Later on Alberuni further says r " Now, the year 400 of 
Yazdajird, wbioh we have chosen as a gauge, oorresponda to the; 
following years of the Indian erasn — 

(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harahar> 

(iJ) To the year 1088 of the era of Vitramfidltya '' 

' (Vol. II. page 7.) 

It is thus quite clear that Alberuni infers to an era, with 
an initial epoch somewhere about 458 b.c., which was sssoeiated 
with Harshavardhana. No such era is known io us, but it 
is difficult to believe that Alberuni drew upon his own imagina-* 
tion in this respect* In the middle of the £fth century B.c. the 
only important political power in Northern India was that of the ^ 
fiisunSgas. If any era started from about this period, it must 
have very likely been started by a king of this dynasty* There 
Is one king in this dynasty named Nandivardhana, who may be 
supposed to have belonged about this time and whose name 
Nandivardhana, strange enough, means the same thing as B$r 4 
ihavardhana* Is it lik% that Nandivardhana founded an eia 
which Was later on confused with the era of Harsliavardha&a 
both the names mean one and the Same thing f II ft nsl#* 
worthy that Alberuni knew the tm» epceh ol the eeil 
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properly eo called, for he refers to the KLashmirian calendar, 
according to which Sriharsha was 664? years later than 
Vikramaditya (Vol. II. page 5). 

The following passage in the Yedardve inscription of the 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI seems to refer to an era 
established by the king Nanda. Having said ^ why should 
the glory of the Kings Vikramaditya and Nanda be a hindrance 
any longer ? he, with a loudly uttered command, abolished that 
(era) which has the name of Saka, and made that (era) which 
has the Chalukya counting/^ ^ 

Again, in the Hathigampha inscription of Kharavela, reference 
is made to something having been done by the king 300 (or 113) 
years since the time of the Nanda kings. It is difficult to 
believe that people could recollect such long intervals of time 
since the reign of a particular king unless an era founded by him 
were in continuous use. 

Now, if we look upon these 300 years as the years of an era 
started by Nandivardhana in 4?58 b.o, then the resulting date 
would be 158 b.c. Strange enough, this is again quite in 
keeping with the date of Kharavela which wo otherwise know. 

It is too early yet to pronounce any definite opinion regarding 
the correctness of the proposed interpretation. But it is 
sufficiently interesting lo demand further investigation and this 
Bot3 is written with a view to induce other scholars to take 
up the subject. 

^ Bombay Gazolteer, 1, Part II, p, 447. Float adds tho following note ; 
“ But an inb-imprc8iio.i is still required, to give the exact reading of the original, 
and to shew whether it really contains any reference to King Nanda, and, 
presumably, to an era established by him.** I have not been able to aicertsia 
whether the inscription has since been edited with a facsimile. 




II.— Neolithic Writings in India : 

A rejoinder. 

By R. C. Majumdar, Dacca. 

In his Note on the discovery of Neolithic writings in India, 
published in the last number of this Journal (June 1928, 
page 262ff) Mr. Rama Prasad Chandi has observed that I have 
supported the theory of neolithic writings propounded by 
ProfessorD. R. Bhandarkar. He haia made a partial quotation 
from a paper of mine to the effect that the facts and figures ** 
produced by Professor BTianJarkar ''go a groat way towards 
demolishing Biihler's theory ” of the Semitic origin of the Brahmi 
script and then examined the following " facts and figures 

(1) Marks on pre-historio pottery dug out in Hyderabad 

Cairn. • 

(2) A ncolith on which Professor Bhandarkar read the letters 
ma, a, ta. 

(3) Another iieolith on which Dr. Bhandarkar perceived 
four letters connected by one coiflinuous line, but which 
Mr. Chanda correctly reads as five Arabic numerals. • 

Now the way iu which Mr. Chanda has introduced my name 
would appear to indicate that I have Biip[>orted all these facts in 
detail. Mr. Chanda knows very well, however, that that is far 
from being the case. The remarks of mine quoted by Mr. Chanda 
occurred in a review which I wrote in 1919 on Mr. Chanda^s 
Memoirs on the " Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at 
Sanchi (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India No. 1). 
Mr. Chanda argued in this paper that ‘'if ha is derived from 
Aramaic turned upside down and from right to left, the first 
type of ha should be considered as more Archaic.'^ On thisat^d 
similar arguments 1 remarked ; " But speculations on this lino 
are of no use as the derivation of the BraLmI alphabet from the 
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Plranlcian, far less the derivation of iho Individual Brahmi 
<5haracters from thofe of the Phoenician alphabet, as suggested by 
Biihler are far from being conclusivoly proved as yet. Quite 
lecently the theory has been vigorously challenged by Professor 
D. R. Bhandarkar and he has produced facts and figures which 
go a great way towards demolishing it/^ 

In the above extract I referred to Professor Bliandarkar^s 
lecture in the Calcutta University on the antiquity of Indian 
alphabet for none of his writings on the subject bad yet been 
published. Professor Bhandarkar supported hii arguments there 
by citing references to writing in early Indian, including Yedic, 
literature, and the other points noted above, though I do not 
recollect whether he mentioned the second neolith at that time. 

That the second neolith contains Arabic numerals nobody will 
probably doubt now. But that fact alone proves nothing — 
neither that Professor Bhandarkar'^s contention about the* high 
antiquity of Indian writing at once falls to the ground nor that 
Biihlev's theory of the Semitic origin of Indian alphabet is 
nt once established, I therefore still remain unrepentant and 
believe that Buhler^s theory is yet far from being a settled 
fact. It may be observed that Mr. Cbanda has not seriously 
challenged the points (1) and (2) noted above. He has observed 
in the first case, that iht practice of erecting megalithic menu- 
inents still exists and in the second case be has admitted that the 
only decipherable letter is icversed ta'' though he thinks that the 
so-called letters look more like scratches. 

I may further note that Mr. Chanda did not altogether 
discount the idea of a pre-historic origin of Brahmi alphabet even 
as late as February 1922, as the following extracts from the 
proceedings of the Archajological jBeotion at the Second Oriental 
Conference will show : — 

Mr. Cbanda pointed out that on the artifacts of the Azilian 
period there occur alphabetic forms which resemble some of the 
Brahmi signs/^ ( p. LXXXVI ) 



NOTES OF THE QtTARTER. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office on 
the 12th August 1923. 

Present • 

Th^ Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Mullick {in the chair) 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. Harichaud ShaHri. 

Mr. W. V. Duke. ' 

Mr. D, N. Sen. 

Mr, E. A. Horne. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting of the Council, held 
on the 2nd June 1028, were read and confirmed. 

2. The following new members were elected 

Moreswar Balwant Oarde, Esq., b.a. (Superintendent of 
Archfflology, Gwalior State).* 

Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi, Esq., b.a. (Assistant Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Central Circle). 

Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Ray, b.a. 

8. Read the proceedings of the meeting of the Library 
Committee, held on the 15th June 1923. 

Resolved (t) that the draft rales for the Library, as modified, 
be approved and adopted ; 

(li) that a temporary library assistant be appointed for two 
months on a pay of Ks. 50 a month ; 

(iit) that the Honorary Librarian be appointed convener of 
the Library Committee. 

4. Considered and adopted the Society's budget for 1923-24^ 
as framed by the Honorary Treasurer. 
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5. Besolved that an account be opened with the Imperial 
Bank of India, Patna Branch, in the name of the Honorarj 
Treasurer, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, and that the funds 
of the Society be transferred thereto from the Honorary 
Treasurer’s private account. 

Resolved further that the question of placing part of the 
Society’s current balance on fixed deposit does not arise. 

6. Considered certain payments due to the Patna Law Press 
for printing. 

(f) Resolved that the bill for printing the March 19ii2 issue 
of the Journal (Rs. 283-8) be paid in full ; 

(u) that Rs. lOO be paid for composing 48 pages of matter 
for the June J1922 issue, which it was afterwards decided 
to print elsewhere. 

7. Read and recorded letters if rom Sir Edward Gait and 
Mr. Walsh, who represented the Society at the recent centCUary 
celebrations of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Resolved that the Secretary \yrite to Mr. Walsh asking him 
for a copy of the l)aper which he read on that occasion, if 
XX)8sible for publication in the Society’s Journal. 

8. Besolved that an honorarium of Rs, 16 per issue be paid to 
Mr. DufE of the Government Press for work done in connection 
with the Journal outside his official duties and out of office 
hours, including the preparation of list of officers, etc., of the 
Society, * table of contents and index. (See item 2 of the 
Proceedings of the last meeting of the Council.) 

9. Considered certain matters relating to the Society’s 
Journal. 

Resolved (0 that advertisements be not accepted for 
publication ; 

(ii) that a list of new accessions to the Library be published 
regularly ; 

(t<») that books presented to the Society for review be sent 
to the Editor to arrange for having them i*eviewed 
in the Journal. 
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10< Besolved tb*t the authorities concerned be asked to 
fupply the following in exchange for the Society's publioa- 
tions : — 

(♦) Journal of the Society of Oriental Besearch. 

(f t) Journal Asiatique. 

(ni) Z.D.M.G. (Leip^sig). 

(iv) Bulletin d'Extr^ime Orient. 

( 0 ) Publications of the Mis^e Quimet. 

Besolved also that the Secretary write to Dr. Spooner asking 
that the Society may be placed on the distribution list for reports 
of all circles of the Archaeological Survey. 

1 1 * Besolved that quarterly meetings of the Society be held 
for the reading of jmpers and discussions thereon. (See rule 34 
of the Society's rules.) 

E. HOBNE, 

Honorary General ScorHary^ 



Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held at the Society’s Office 
on the 25th November 1923. 

Peesent. 

The Hon^ble Mr. H. McPherson, c.s.i., Vice-President 
(in the chair). 

The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Mullick. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus,, 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Professor J. N* Sarkar. 

Professor S. N. Majamdar ShastrL 
Mr. W. V. Duke. 

Mr. E. Horne. 

]. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council held on the 12th August 1923. 

2, The following new fiiembers were elected ; — 

' B. Sathianathaier, Esq., m.a., l.t. (St. Joseph's College^ 
Trichinopoly) . 

Benoyatosh Bhattacharyya, Esq., m.a, (University of 
Dacca) . 

B. P, Chandra, Esq., B.A. (Superintendent, Archceological 
Section, Indian Museum, Caleutta), 

Bev. Perry Park (Y.M.C A., Patna). 

3, Considered letter No. 2437-E., dated the 18th August 
1923, from the Ministry of Education on the subject of the 
purchase of old Sanskrit manuscripts; 

Besolved that the letter be recorded. 

Beiolved further (1) that before the grant in question can 
profitably be utilised for the purchase of old Sanskrit manuscripts,. 
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it will be needed lo finance the publication of the reeults of the 
cataloguing work already done, which will otherwise be valueless ; 
(S) that Mr* Jayaswal and Dr. Banerji be asked to take the 
Work of publication in hand ; and (3) that further researches On 
the part of the Sooiety^s Pandit in Tirhut be stopped within the 
next three months^ and his services utilised in connection with 
the preparation of a printed catalogue. 

4. Considered a letter, dated the 28rd November 1923, from 
Dr. A. P. Banerji Shastri regardLig the purchase for the 
Society of an old Sanskrit manuscript entitled Chhando- 
vichiti/" 

Eeeolved that this be purchased (at a cost of Rs. 35) out of 
the Library grant ; and that the offer made by Dr. Banerji to 
edit the same, with* notes and introduction and an English 
translation, bo accepted. 

5. Considered and adopted the budget estimate of the 
Society for 1924-25. 

6. Considered a letter, dated the 17th September 1923, from 
the Society's clerk asking that he may be confirmed in his post. 

Resolved that he be confirmed, with effect from the date of 
his first appointment. 

7. Resolved that a bicycle be purchased for the Society's 

office. ^ 

8. Read and recorded a letter from Mr. J. A. Page, dated the 

18ih August 1923. * 

9. Read and recorded a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
David Prain, dated the 28th July 1923. 

10. Considered a letter from Rai Bahadur S. C. Ray, dated 
the 14th August 1923, asking for the use of the blocks and 
permission to reproduce certain plates published in the Sooioty's 
Journal; 

Resolved that this be granted. 

11. Considered a letter from Mr. G. H, Walsh, dated the 
20th September 1923, asking for permission to reproduce certain 
plates published in the Society's Journal. 

Resolved that the permission be granted. 
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12. Considered a letter, dated the 21st November 1928, from 
Professor J, N. Samaddar, asking for the use of the blocks and 
jpermission to reproduce certain plates published in the Society’s 
Journal. 

llesolved that this be granted, subject to the ooncurirence of 
the author whose article the plates were used to illustrate and on 
payment by Professor Samaddar of a royalty equal to 5 per cent, 
of the cost of the blocks. 

18. Considered a litter, dated the ll)th September 1923, 
from the Superintendent of Archaeology, Jammu and Kashmir, 
proposing an exchange of publications with the Society. 

Resolved that the proposal be a/cccpted. 

14. Considered a litter, dated the 24th October 1928, from 
the Director of the French School of the Far East, Hanoi, 
proposing an exchange of publications with the Society,* 
beginning with the year 1920. 

Resolved that the proposal be accepted. 

15. Resolved that Dr. Steu Kc^now, an Honorary Member 
of the Society, be supplied with a complete set of the Society’s 
J ournal free of cost. 

16. Considered a letter, dated the 28th August 1923, from 
the Honorary Secretary, Jhe Peace Memorial Association, 
Anantpur, asking that his Association may be supplied with the 
Society's publications free of cost. 

Resolved that his request cannot be complied with. 

17. Resolved that a quarterly meeting of the Society be held 
in December 1923, at which Principal D. N, Sen will read 
a paper on Nirvana/’ and another in March 1924, at which 
Professor J. N. Satkar will read a paper on Shivaji.” 

Resolved further that, if convenient to the President, the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society be held in March 1924. 

18. Considered the question of reproducing, for publication 
in the Society’s Journal, a map showing the residences, etc. , 
along the river bank at Patna in the year 1812. 

Resolved that the map be reproduced, provided that the cost 
does not exceed Rs. 450. 

E. HORNE, 

% 

Honorary General Secretary, 



Proceedings of a Quarterly Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Beseareh 
Society held at Patna College oh 
the 16th December 1923. 

1. The Hon^ble Justice Sir B. K. Mullick presided; and 
some 35 members and visitors were present. 

2. The following were elected members of the Society - 

Onkar Mai Jalan, Esq. . 

^ Bhsgvati Kumar *8inha. Esq. 

3. Pjrincipal D. N. Sen read a paper ou Nirvan and 
Professor R. Sarma, Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri and Mr. 
K. P, Jayaswal took part in the discussion which followed. 

* E. A. HORNE, 

Honorary Ointral Secrttary, 







